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PREFACE 


The probable near revival of active participation in 
social work, more especially as an adjunct to the 
educational organisation of this country, together with 
the added interest in those forms of social undertaking 
concerned with the young wage-earner which has been 
brought about by the recent changes in choice of employ- 
mqnt activities, have prompted the writing of this book. 
On every side is heard the remark, ever increasing in 
insistency, that the money spent on our educational 
system is, to a great extent, wasted because once the 
child has left the elementary school it is no one's business 
to keep an eye on him; and, again, it is ever more 
frequently said that a huge waste of human material 
takes place because not enough effort is made to sort 
out woijcers, particularly while young, into the occupa- 
tions for which they are most fitted. These trends 
of thought are reflecting on our social work among 
adolescents, and to meet the demand more and more 
paid and voluntary workers are being drawn into the 
work. The. author hopes t!*at to some small degree 
thiabook maty be of assistance to such workers as these. 
The field to be covered is so large, and the method of 
dealing- with it at present is so vague and ill-defined, 
that' to give a complete account vjoTild be impossible. 
The< present book aims only at giving the ihore im- 
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portant facts, and in showing the lines along which 
development may be possible. 

Although many of the views expressed in this book 
reflect those of the Committee which I have the privi- 
lege to serve, it should be clearly understood that all 
expressions of opinion do not represent the policy of 
that Committee. 

I have to thank the many public authorities, firms, 
and individuals who have in one way or another made 
the writing of this book possible. In particular, I 
would record my deep indebtedness to the Educational 
Times for permission to utilise portions of my articles 
which have been published in it, and to Mr. E. W. Hurst, 
Dr. Alexander, Mr. W. H. Bolam, Mr. E. H. Carter, 
and last, but not least, to Professor J. J. Findlay, my 
father, and Mr. Percival Smith, for their painstaking 
suggestions and criticisms. 


Birmingham, 1925. 



INTRODUCTION 

It has been a pleasuie to read the manuscript of this 
book while in the making, and I will endeavour to set 
down the impression that it leaves on my mind, as I 
look back on the conditions prevailing sixty years ago 
when our grandfathers first set out to take “ care ” for 
the children of England. 

The task, as they conceived it, was to introduce the 
resources of the State, central government and local 
government both, to supplement the philanthropic and 
voluntary efforts of those whose intelligence and wealth 
had been evoked on behalf of school children. As soon 
as th^ enterprise took serious shape, men were met 
with that thorny problem of political philosophy, the 
claims of the State against the rights and duties not 
only of individuals but of corporate groups to whom 
the welfare of the young was of capital importance. 

The institutions of religion were unhappily placed in 
antagonism to the officers of State on behalf of the 
“ volunfary ” principle, and they fought a losing battle: 
chiefly because the magniti^ie of the task demanded 
resources which could only be found by resorting to the 
compelling>powers and the unlimited purse of the State. 
For a* time the victory ’of the so-called “secular" 
power, the bureaucratic officiaforganisation of education, 
seemed abseftute. 

# Among rrAny “ progressive ” people the conception 
of voluntary effort in education appeared to be a relic 
of ct bygone age. A collectivist ^eory of national 
organisation appeared to be the only reasonable basis 
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for the organisation of social forces: the prestige of 
School Boards, L.E.A.'s Departments and Boards of 
Education advanced by leaps and bounds. A great 
public “ service,” embracing not only the elements of 
culture but the resources of medicine and hygiene, had 
come to the aid of millions of children, and the nation 
has been grateful for the intervention of the bureaucrat. 

But as we now look back upon this history, we see 
that the very success of the system paved the way for a 
revision of the philosophy on which it had been based. 
To Mr. Bolton King, and to all enlightened adminis- 
trators who are now working in the public system, 
” voluntary ” is by no means a term of reproach; on 
the contrary, his exposition assumes, as a matter of 
course, that many types of volunteer effort are welcomed 
by local and central authorities as essential to the 
efficiency of the public system. Here and theip, no 
doubt, there are still to be found a few members of 
committees, a few directors or inspectors still obsessed 
with a simple faith in the sufficiency of fthe machine, 
but they are losing influence year by year. Eor, as 
I have said, success has opened the way to ft larger 
view. Not that our renewed acceptance of the volun- 
tary principle is in any sense a reversion to prft-School 
Board times; Church an<^ State have, on the whole, 
found a path of compromise Ayhich enables religious 
freedom to be reconciled with State authority over 
children. We are by no meanS reactionary, but w*e have 
discovered that education means far more to us, lays 
far greater obligations upon the body politic than ^ r ei;e 
accepted, or could be accepted, b}% those who laid the 
foundations of this great edifice. In tjireb dilutions 
at least one can ofl^rve profound changes, and all three 
are dispfayed in the pages of this book. 
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Firstly, in the basic idea of what schooling can 
achieve. The organisers of the last century fixed their 
attention on curricula, on scholastic attainments, on 
“ results." To-day we by no means despise these 
factors in the proces^Jmt we arc now far more conscious 
than they were of whft we call the social, environmental 
elements in the making of a character. The children, 
especially in our congested areas, need something that 
we call " care," not only care of body, but kindly 
interest in matters of the individual life, in what we 
vaguely call " welfare "; the playground with its out- 
of-school interests, the child’s home-life, loom large. 

Secondly, the obligation to educate has extended 
beyond. the "elementary” age. No longer do we 
distress ourselves with " Cockerton judgments " (how 
absolutely these brave conflicts of the 90 ’s are passed 
out % of mind!). Our latest legislation stretches its 
control, or hopes some day to extend, over " the young 
person ” until he can stand on his own feet, not at 
thirteen or fourteen, but at eighteen years of age. 
How little did the founders of our system, the Kay- 
Shutt&worths and Forsters, realise the strength of the 
ne\v social forces that arc now' operating in the public 
mind !• They saw to it that the little children gained 
the elements of knowledge^ and for them and for their 
day that was enough. Now we are called upon to think 
of after-care, of employment, of the whole life and 
experience of our boyS and girls when they emerge 
from the classroom to face tke shop and the factory. 

J^or, finally, these expansions are real problems; 
they are actually pressing upon officers of State because 
the seed ftas # ripened into harvest. The themes that 
Mr* Bolton King handles come ,jlit of the nation's 
tie^is — the needs of a nation bred up in thfc people’s 
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schools, and now ready for more. Education grows by 
what it feeds on, and its demands are insatiable ! Of 
course, there are doubters and protestants: a Geddes 
axe is flourished, and for a time timidity prevails; but 
few will now question that the ijund of the English 
people is set seriously upon the progress of education — 
to an extent that is new in the experience of our race. 

It is on these grounds that the State — i.e., the 
community as organised in its public machinery — finds 
itself compelled to seek alliance with the voluntary 
worker: compelled to think out a new philosophy of 
relations between the volunteer and official. The 
official himself is of one mind with the volunteers: 
they are, each and all, " social workers ” — paid, unpaid, 
or partly paid — members of committee, teachers, 
helpers, clergy, all alike are servants of the State, 
working in an organisation which may be complex, 
but which, when understood, gives every worker his 
opportunity to add his contribution to the grand 
achievement. 9 

It is the purpose of this book to show how these 
varied operations are being conducted in one {fort ion 
of the held of education. Mr. Boltin King does not 
attempt to cover the whole area of educational ad- 
ministration; for that purj^pse several volumes would 
be needed. But he has fastened upon one of the two 
fields which, at this epoch, have caught the popular 
imagination — the needs of the young wage-earner. 
The other field is concerned with the little bairns before 
they enter the primary school, and one h(?^es that ffie, 
will see his way before long to set forth, b$th for the 
public who provide the volunteers and fo;' th % e teachers 
and organisers of nt&sery schools, the provisions made 
for those df tender years. « 


J. J. FINDLAY 
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THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
WELFARE OF JUVENILES 

CHAPTER I 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANISATION OK 
"AFTER-CARE ” AND "CHOICE OF EMPLOYMENT " 

§i. Development in the United Kingdom. 

Care for the child who has left school, until he is 
able, or is supposed to be able, to guard his own 
interests — roughly from fourteen to eighteen — has been 
one # of the most marked departments of social work in 
quite recent times. It is the natural sequel of national 
education. « We have come to understand that our 
great effort to train the boy’s or girl’s mind and 
charatter is largely wasted if we turn them adrift at 
fourteen, immature, half-taught, too weak in mind and 
undeveloped in body to battle for themselves or find 
for themselves their proper places in the national 
system, too crude and thoughtless often to grow into 
good citizens. 

Two parallel and interlinked movements have come 
to supply the need. "After-Care” takes the whole of 
*the youth*s life within its province, looks after his 
education/ his amusements, his moral health — con- 
tin^, in faci, as far as it can, his gchool training, and 
aims at malyng the man and the citizen. 

Choice of Employment ” takes the special province 

i 
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of his economic life, finds him the work for which he is 
best fitted, warns him off the blind alleys, fosters his 
industrial training, and tries to protect him from being 
exploited until he is able to fend for himself. The 
former began as a voluntary agency, but is being 
increasingly taken over by the State; the latter is 
almost entirely worked by public agencies. Both tend 
more and more to be forced into one organisation. 

A tentative seeking after the organised welfare of the 
adolescent is to be found as far back as the Middle 
Ages, when it was common to receive free meals at 
school. Thus, in Edward III. 's time, thirteen poor 
scholars of the High School at Winchester were to be 
counted among the hundred poor who were daily fed at 
St. Cross Hospital; while the same idea is found to 
function later on, when, in 1608, the Court of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company ordered: r 

" There shall bee payd unto the maister of the schoole 
for beere, ale, and new manchet bread with a dish of 
sweete butter, which hee shall have ready in the 
morning, with two fine glasses set upon the tabfe, and 
covered with two faire napkins, and two faire trenchers, 
with a knife laid upon each trencher, to th’ end that 
such as please may take part to stay their stomachs 
untill the end of the examination. ” 

* • 

Two hundred years later we find a free meal of one 
potato was given by John bounds, the cobbler of 
Portsmouth, to induce children to attend^his school, 
while in 1870 school teachers, and later other charitable* 
people, began to provide free schoolVieals. .Organised* 
feeding of.schbol children first took rocrt in Londpn, 
where, in j 876, the Industrial Schools Committee held a 
conference on the subject. A second conference in ^89, 
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following upon an exhaustive enquiry into the need for 
free meals, resulted in the formation of the London 
School Dinners Association, the objects of which are 
indicated by its name. The work continued on a 
voluntary basis forborne years. In 1905 the Local 
Government Board issued the Relief (School Children) 
Order, but obtained little support from Boards of 
Guardians or Education Authorities. However, a year 
later, after a report by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, the Education (Provision of Meals) 
Act became law. This Act provided for the feeding of 
school children who are " unable, by Jack of food, to 
lake full advantage of the education provided for 
I hem.” 

Children’s Care Committees were first created in 
London in 1907, for schools definitely classed as 
" necessitous,” and with the object of carrying out the 
provisions of the 1906 Act. After two years’ experience, 
it was decided to extend the system in a modified form 
to all Elementary Schools within the area. Besides 
being rrtcrely feeding committees, they were to become 
" Care ” Committees, taking an interest in the general 
welfare ftf children, and in co-operation with the parents 
and existing organisations assisting them in various 
ways. . 

While the School Care # Committees were continuing 
to extend their activities, people began to realise the 
w r aste of abifjjy and misfits that resulted from children 
ehetosing their own vocations. The first result was a 
clause in the Scotch*Education Act of 1908, permitting 
school authorities to maintain, or to j^mbine with other 
bodies in maintaining, “ an agency for collecting and 
distributing information as to employments open to 
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children leaving school." Under this clause th 
Edinburgh School Board, in 1908, called a confereno 
at which were represented the Chamber of Commerce 
various labour and employers’ organisations, churches 
and educational institutions. The conference decide 
to establish an educational information and Employ 
ment bureau. This bureau was to carry out th 
following programme: 

(1) To interview boys and girls and their parent 
or guardians, and to advise them with regard to furthe 
educational courses and most suitable occupations. 

(2) To prepare leaflets and pamphlets or tabulatec 
matter giving information to the scholars about con 
tinuation work. 

(3) To keep in touch with the general requirements 
of employers, and revise from time to time the statistics 
of employment. 

(4) To prepare and revise periodically statements or 
the trades and industries of the district, with rates^of 
wages and conditions of employment. 

(5) To keep records of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers, and to arrange that suitable candidate^ should 
have an opportunity of applying for the vacancies. 

(6) To report periodically on the work of thq bureau. 

The success of the Edinburgh scheme, and the grow- 
ing desire for labour exchanges (due to some extent- 
to their introduction in. Germany), led Mr. Churchill, 
in 1909, to remark in his Dundee address on unemploy- 
ment that : 

“ No boy or giii ought to be treated meiely as cheap 
labour. ... Up to eighteen years of age, every boy 
and girl in this country should, as in the old days of 
apprenticeship, be learning a trade as wdl as earning a 
living." 
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This ideal may be often impracticable under modern 
division of labour, but he conceived the labour exchange 
as an agency for guiding the new generation into suit- 
able and permanent employment, and for diverting it 
from overstocked or Reclining industries. 

The Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 passed into law, 
and, after consultation with the Board of Education, 
the Board of Trade, in 1910, issued special rules for the 
registration of juvenile applicants for employment. 
These rules provided : 

(a) That special advisory committees for juvenile 
employment should be established by the Board of 
Trade, consisting of persons possessing experience and 
knowledge of education or other conditions affecting 
young persons, and also of persons representing em- 
ployers and workpeople. 

(b) «riiat the procedure of these special advisory 
committees should be determined by the Board of 
Trade. 

(c) That tl& duty of the committees should be to 
advise on the management of any labour exchange 
in the district so far as it concerned juveniles; and 

(d) That, subject to these rules, a special advisory 
committee might take steps either by themselves or 
in co-operation with others to give information, advice, 
and assistance to boys and $irls and their parents as 
to the choice of employment and kindred matters, the 
Board ot T/ade, however, undertaking no responsibility 
for the.advice or assistance. 

• # . 

Under the§e rules Juvenile Advisory Committees 
Wert; established in various towns to co-operate with the 
l«cal labour exchanges in the care and direction of young 
persons. AboiJt a year later the Ecj^pation (Choice of 
Employment) *A.ct, 1910, was passed, empowering Local 
Education Authorities to make arrangements, subject 
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to the approval of the Board of Education, for assisting 
boys and girls under the age of seventeen (afterwards 
raised to eighteen) in the choice of their employment. 
Committees so established, like the Juvenile Advisory 
Committees, were composed of rj^resentatives of both 
the Board of Education and the Board of Trade (this 
section of the latter’s activities has now been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Labour), employers, employees, 
teachers, social workers, and the Local Education 
Authority. Thus two Government Departments were 
running rival schemes to cover the same ground, and 
the dual system was bound to end in failure. Friction 
at once resulted; so much so that in January, 1911, the 
two Boards issued a joint memorandum: 

“ With regard to the co-operation between labour 
exchanges and Local Education Authorities excising 
their powers under the Act ...” 

The position after the issue of this mentorandum was 
that the vocational, and partly the social and educa- 
tional, care of adolescents might be organise?! either 
by a Local Education Authority, or by the Board of 
Trade, or jointly by both, and till recently &11 three 
types of scheme were to Ige found working. 

The essential difference between the Juvenile 
Advisory Committee and the Choice of Employment 
Committee, as those established under the 19I0 Act 
have been usually termed, lies not in amp variance in 
their aims — for both supervise the choice of a career mn«i 
the finding of a f>lace of employment, as* well as cate 
for educational amd social welfare through their vg^ious 
sub-committees— -but in their place in tjie administra- 
tive machine. The former is directly controlled *by a 
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Government Department, and its cost is borne by the 
State, while the latter is a local government committee, 
a sub-committee of the Education Committee, which 
in turn is responsible # to the City, County, or Borough 
Council. In this case} the cost, except that of Unem- 
ployment Insurance, is divided almost equally by the 
Government and Local Authority. 

Where both departments were concerned with a 
scheme, the most usual division of responsibility was 
that the Board of Trade, through its labour exchanges, 
undertook the vocational side of the work, and the 
Local Education Authority, by means of sub-com- 
mittees, managed the social and educational counter- 
part. In such cases the two authorities, in theory at 
any rate, co-operated in all matteis of general policy 
and tlje part of administration which was common to 
both . ‘ ‘ Co-operating officers ’ ’ formed the link between 
the two bodies. 

Normal development was checked by the war; such 
progresses took place was concerned with special war- 
time problems, while after the Armistice both Care 
Committees and Employment Exchanges, as they were 
now termed, were absorbed in repairing their previous 
organisation. By 1922, howler, there had been time 
to look round and plan In advance. Lord Chelmsford 
was requested by the Government to enquire into the 
administration of Choice of Employment, and in due 
course his repett was adopted by them. 

*Its*conclusi<ans were # that joint contrc^ by the Ministry 
of ‘Labour and the Board of Education had in many 
cases proved a failure, and that it wtfMd be better to 
introduce “ siifgle ” schemes for which only one 
authority should be responsible. To do this, each 
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Local Education Authority, whether it had a scheme 
already at work or not, was asked to take sole control; 
and failing its consent, the Ministry of Labour was tc 
organise the work itself. Thus, # all pre-existing dual 
schemes would be abolished, and in areas where there 
had hitherto been no scheme at all one wbuld be 
established by one of the two authorities. In addition, 
wherever an Education Authority undertook to run a 
scheme, it was also to assume responsibility for the 
administration of unemployment insurance. The cost 
of the scheme would be shared between the State and 
the Local Authority; but the former would repay all 
monies paid out as unemployment benefit, to which 
would be added a per capita grant to cover insurance 
administrative charges. After considerably prolonged 
negotiations as to the amount of this grant, t^c pro- 
visions of the ieport were embodied in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1923. Many Local Authorities 
accepted the offer so made, and their new schemes 
have now (Feb., 1925) come, or will shortly come, into 
operation. 

§2. In Other Countries. 

Meanwhile, in the United States the growing con- 
ception of society’s duties toward the young wage- 
earner was producing a somewhat similar* machinery, 
which, however, has developed further and faster than 
in England. In the early years of tlvs century the 
American peopl^ began to realise^acutely^that the$ h?td 
felt too secure in their prosperity, and that S9me con- 
servation of na4^iral possessions and "human material 
was needed. The feeling grew that nothing was more 
wasteful than the old system of allowing anyone to 
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do any job. Their attempts to find a remedy ran on 
two independent lines. They began to assist the school 
leaver to select a vocation, and they introduced 
" scientific management ” to lessen the waste of human 
material inside the factory. In Boston an investigation 
made Ly Professor Parsons showed conclusively that 
boys about to leave school knew little of the peculiar 
features of the occupation which they intended to 
enter, and took little thought whether they were fitted 
for it. Out of this there grew, in 1908, an office, with 
Professor Parsons at its head, for advising boys and 
girls in all matters relating to the choice of a vocation. 
So successful was this pioneer effort, that similar 
bureaux were instituted in a number of American 
cities. It was, however, clearly recognised from the 
first .that impressionist methods could not achieve 
the desired end, and that three well-defined lines of 
advance were necessary : 

(1) A thorough analysis must be made of the special 
economic, technical, hygienic, and social features of 
each occupation, so that intending recruits could 
ascertain whether they were likely to succeed in any 
particular line of work. 

(2) The schools must b% interested in order that 
teachers might, by t^eir knowledge of their pupils’ 
individual characteristics and abilities, give preliminary 
data fpr the vocational experts to work upon. 

(3) Personal traits and dispositions must be ascer- 
tained much# more exactly than is possible by rough - 
xmd-ready general observation. 

It ii» here that our English methods differ from the 
AmAican. So far, we have gone litciE further than the 
secciid, and tft some extent the first of these aims. We 
have*allowed our bureaux to remain in most cases mere 
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employment agencies, with little thought to the develop- 
ment of scientific method. 

While vocational bureaux have sprung up rapidly 
both in America and in most Continental countries, as 
well as in Japan, with the general object of fitting the 
square peg into the square hole, and are trying to do 
so with scientific conciseness, other specialised agencies 
have also come into life. Chief among these are in- 
stitutions for research into the psychology of vocations, 
and in some twenty American Universities, not to speak 
of independent organisations, regular psychological 
research is undertaken. The object of this work, as 
will be shown at greater length in a later chapter, is 
to discover the needs of various occupations and the 
means by which would-be workers may be tested for 
their fitness for any particular vocation. Both in 
England and Ameiica there has long been a clear need 
for some central body to co-ordinate such investigation, 
and to carry out the more advanced work! In America 
it has been met by the organisation of the Personnel 
Research Federation, which aims at both these objects, 
and in England by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, which undertakes research, but not co- 
ordination. There is at jfresent a very real need here 
for some organisation which will collect and distribute 
to local vocational agencies detailed information about 
recent advances and ^improved method. At the 
moment it may be well said that the vocational expert's 
right hand knows, not what his left hand dpes. * 

In most countries, and, since the inception, of the 
National Institu%*' of Industrial Psychology, to <some 
extent 'in England, a tendency has shown itsqlf to 
separate actual placing in employment from the giving 
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of advice. Nearly all the American agencies have 
made this distinction, and they have also separated 
the collection of statistics and the broadcasting of 
trade information. A typical European example is the 
Institut d’Orientacio Professional of Barcelona, which 
does no direct placing, and confines its attention to 
research and the giving of advice. Among the older 
European institutions is the Office intercommunal 
pour Torientation professionelle et la placement des 
jeunes gens et des jeunes filles dans Y Agglomeration 
Breuxelloise, which was opened in July, 1914, and 
continued throughout the war. Its method is to utilise 
a full medical and educational report, together with the 
results of tests for intelligence and vocational fitness. 
It is interesting to note that centralisation was found to 
work ft badly, and that since the war each commune has 
opened its own local office under the direction, but 
not the control, of the central office. 

Choice of Employment is also carried on in Berlin 
and otl^er German towns, in certain towns in France, 
Holland, and Scandinavia, Japan, and Czechoslovakia. 
Owing to the fact that most of these schemes are of a 
highly technical nature, no general description will be 
given here, but points of interest will be mentioned 
in latep chapters. 


§ 3. Division of an Area— District Committees. 

fn towns jof any size it is usual to divide the area 
fhto spialler sections, and to create in each section a 
CarerCommittee responsible to the cm itral committee. 
The%e local <*>mmittees are, as a rule,* quite ‘distinct 
from.the central body. Whereas the main committee 
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is responsible for matters of policy and administration, 
the local committees consist of teachers and other 
executive social workers, and are entrusted with the 
actual work among the children. t They are the cutting 
edge of the organisation. Sometimes the school is 
taken as the unit — sometimes a group of schools. In 
the former case a separate committee is attached to 
each school; in the latter, several schools combine to 
man one committee. It is a matter of considerable 
doubt which type of subdivision is preferable. Briefly, 
the argument in favour of a committee for each school 
is that it is then possible to have small manageable 
committees, which, while being small enough to avoid 
the necessity of formality and cumbersome routine, 
are, at the same time, able to work with a limited set of 
teachers and children, and to become a part of a cJoscly 
knit social grouping. Larger committees, on the other 
hand, are apt to become unwieldy, and, because they 
serve several schools, loose in the unity of their group- 
ing, They possess, however, the great advantage that 
only one representative of any organisation is needed 
to serve on them, while if a number of committees 
exist in the area — e.g., of a certain Sunday school — 
that Sunday school need£ to be represented on each 
committee. Probably no general ruling is possible; 
local conditions should decide. # 

Successful work depends a good deal, on a right 
demarcation of committee areas in lar^; towns. t In 
such it is better, not only to forjn local* committees, 
but to arrange these committees into groups for 
administrative purposes. Three alternatives present 
themselVes. First, to take areas of suitable size* but 
irrespective of any symmetrical arrangement. This is 
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best suited to towns of a straggling shape which lend 
themselves to clean-cut subdivisions. Second, to divide 
the town by radial lines into sectors, each sector having 
at its apex a section of the business centre of the town, 
then, taking a part of the usual inner slum ring, ex- 



tending cfUtwards to the contiguous artisan residential 
•area, and finally reaching the outer suburban ring. 
Third, to divide the area with concentric rings, thus 
bringing all the area of one type wi+kin one adminis- 
trative distriet; a central business areh, a c»ngested 
area ring, an artisan and clerical ring, and so on. Where 
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a town is of a symmetrical shape the advantage clearly 
lies with one of the two latter alternatives, and of these 
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preferably with the radial system, ior then it is possible 
to draw better-ciass workers along the \ram routes to 
the pooner areas in the same sector. Also, commiyiity 
interest rarely crosses the centre of a city. The nofth is 
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concerned with the north, the west with the west; and, 
by taking advantage of this, a closer social organisation 
is obtained, and there is a greater incentive for workers 
to come forward. The drawback, however, is that 
towards the central apex each sector becomes so narrow 
that loccil organisations spread into more than one Care 
Committee’s area, and difficulties follow. Probably 
the ideal division of a large town is as shown in 
diagram 1 on p. 13, where this difficulty is obviated. 

Organisation of Routine Work.— Space docs not 
allow a detached description of the many systems 
adopted by local authorities to regularise the routine 
work of After-Care and Choice of Employment. Per- 
haps the clearest way of giving an all-round description 
is by means of a diagrammatic picture of a young 
person’s contact with the scheme. Diagram 2 given 
on p. 14 is only correct in a general way, and should be 
varied to suit different areas. It refers to a child who 
leaves an elementary school at the end of April. 

§ 4. Subsidiary Functions of the Care Committee. 

Many education authorities have a department 
specially devoted to social work, and this has led to 
Care Committees being entrusted with other than their 
primary duties. Mention, has already been made how 
the Care Committee began as an pjiganisation for feeding 
children, smd-in its later development it has gathered 
fo itself activities which, in a sense, are parallel to its 
cJligina] work. Chief among these are play centres, 
orga^sed games, summer camps, and 'Tubs. 

Piay Centres. — During the last decade there has 
been .a considerable movement, both in England and 
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America, to provide facilities for play among children. 
Modern industrial conditions have more and more 
robbed the mother of her prerogative of initiating 
children into the joys of make-believe, and have left 
the father little opportunity to teach competitive games. 
Play not only provides training for the serious'work of 
life, but, because it reproduces in the young individual 
the corresponding period of the race's infancy, is perhaps 
essential for proper development to maturity. The 
need for play, and decreasing chances of indulging in 
it, as well as the moral and physical dangers of uncon- 
trolled evenings on the public streets, has led to the 
establishment of large numbers of play centres in over- 
crowded areas. It was soon found that the provision of 
ground and appliances was not enough, and that play 
leaders must be supplied. In America the Playground 
and Recreation Association has done good work, and 
in this country play centres have been established 
under the Education Acts. Play centres usually cater 
for children of elementary school age, and in ippst cases 
are staffed with paid workers who have been trained 
in the theory and practice of play. Organised by the 
local education authority, such centres are intended 
for those children who, i» their head teacher's opinion, 
are most in need of organised activities. R is cus- 
tomary to make the curricujum as varied hs possible, 
and to allow the me^ynum of freedom which is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of order And* the intro- 
duction of a team spirit. In addition to general 
activities, such as choral singing in which all cgn joili, 
sections are fo^ned under individual Inembers #f the 
staff todndulg'fe in various activities, such*as toy-making, 
sewing, painting, basket-making — to mention only, a few. 
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Since the play is conducted indoors, centres are open 
only in the winter months, while their summer counter- 
part, organised games in the parks, often fills up the 
remainder of the year. In many towns parts of the 
parks are reserved, at stated times, for the purpose, 
and ga?ne leaders are appointed who are expected to 
organise the games of such children as are on the spot. 
It is found that, besides providing proper games for a 
limited number of children, the whole moral, mental, 
and physical level of play in the district is improved. 

Summer Camps are the logical outcome of organised 
play. However much attention is given to the latter, 
it is not enough in the crowded, vitiated atmosphere of 
large towns, and there are only too many children whose 
health makes a change of environment imperative if 
they ^re to have a chance in life, and if their education 
is not to be spoilt by feeble vitality. For many years 
the Country Holiday Fund and other organisations, as 
well as individual schools, made it possible for many 
children to have summer holidays in the country or at 
the seaside, but it is only recently that any “ official " 
ventures have been made in this direction. 

Clubs— See p. 24, el seq 
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CHAPTER II 
AFTER-CARE 

*§ i. The Scope of After-Care. 

We have briefly reviewed the growth of “ Choice of 
Employment ” schemes. As they developed, two main 
branches have become segregated from each other, the 
one dealing with the choice of a vocation and the finding 
of a situation, the other with the general welfare of the 
young wage-earner — i.e., “ After-Care.’ ’ In reality 
they are two closely interwoven threads of the same 
fabric, related in their aims and inseparable in practice. 
The one is the necessary counterpart of the other, and 
in England our chief claim to distinction in the care 
of the adolescent lies in our realisation of how in- 
timately the two activities are related. Though we 
are far behind some Continental countries (notably 
Germany and Belgium) and the United Spates in 
methods of scientific vocational guidance, we may 
perhaps claim to lead the way in co-ordinating the 
various parts of the industrial and social ctire of the 
young worker. ^ 

Looking at the work undertaken by* typical local 
authorities, we find that, broadly speaking, it can* be* 
divided into the tallowing groups : * 

* After-Care activities should be clearly distinguishecTfrom 
“ School «Care activities," which concern only* the child#who 
is still in attendance at an elementary school. 

18 
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TpE SCOPE OF AFTER-CARE 

A. (i) Social After-Care.— General advice to 
parent and child, and help in social problems. Intro- 
duction to clubs and othei organisations. 

(2) Medical After-Care.— Following up treatment 
begun or recommended at a school clinic. Intro- 
duction to agencies for giving treatment. Advice on 
the medical effects of occupations. Co-operation with 
various health authorities. 

(3) Educational After-Cari* .—Advertising further 
education and seeming attendance at evening schools. 
Advice on vocational training. 

(4) Vocational Guidance. — Advising on, and help- 
ing 111, entry into industry and commerce. Collection 
and distribution of information about trades. Im- 
proving conditions of work and methods of selection 
of work and workcis by competent investigators. 

(5) Social Okgamsations* — The opening, main- 
tenance, and encouragement ot clubs, play-centres, etc., 
and suiih institutions as unemployment schools. 

(6) Unemployment Insurance. — See p. 168. 

Out of the 'above spring certain special activities 
common to all groups. Chief among these are: 

B. (1) Special Cases.— Cases requiring special treat- 
ment undpr one or more of the above headings. 

(2) Statistical Work. — The collection and arrang- 
ing of data relating to the woifc, and statistical returns 
for the use of Government Departments. 

(3) Research. — Partly based on the last, and aiming 
at the discovery of the social and economic laws in 
operation, and the invention oi* better methods of 
t^eatjnent. * TJife collection and publication of conditions 
and prospects in various trades. 

• 

Thqnare, roughly, three different degrees of super- 
vision required, dependent on the kind of shild apd the 
character of the home: 
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(A) For children in good homes, where the parents 
are responsible people, and who are in a position to do 
all that is necessary for them. 

(B) For children in good homes, but where certain 
help or advice appears to be required. 

(C) For children who suffer from some disability, 
either in themselves or in their homes. 

With children in the first group, all that is necessary 
is to provide the employment bureaux with such 
information about the child as may be necessary if he 
has to be placed in work. This information need not 
be obtained from a home visit, but may be supplied by 
a responsible teacher or club manager. 

To visit many better-class artisan homes, especially 
if the visitor is not particularly experienced, is only to 
court resentment. Further, it should be remembered 
that many parents of education and holding good 
positions now send their children to elementary schools, 
and are as well able to look after theif child as is the 
After-Care visitor. In many such cases, where useful 
advice might be given, the resentment at an outsider's 
interference would outweigh it. 

While Vocational Guidance is clearly belt carried 
out in special offices, asd to a great extent by paid 
experts, After-Care is essentially a decentralised and 
voluntary effort . The After-Care worker is a volunteer, 
and his field of actiqrijs the home, the school,* and the 
club. It is he who, in performing his c^iitiss, incident- 
ally prepares the way for the technic&l expert* the 
doctor, the evening school tealher, and, to use cn 
American teq$, the “ Vocational Counsellor. 'J, The 
latter’s duties correspond with, but t adopt a more 
scientific method than, the technical as apart from the 
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administrative duties of the English Employment 
Bureau official. His function is to help as far as he is 
able, and to pass on to his technical colleague the cases 
which he cannot deal with himself.* 

t 

§ 2. Providing the Helper with Particulars of 
his Charges. 

The helper starls out with, at any rate, the name 
and address of each child allotted to his or her care. 
Often he is given a complete school-leaving card, with 
detailed information on the child’s school record. It is 
a most doubtful point whether it is best to supply this 
full report, 01 simply name and address. On the one 
side, it is argued that the fullest information on character 
and attainments is needed by the worker in order that 
he may, so to speak, be prepared for the best- or worst 
— and have some foundation on which to base his advice. 
On the other hand, such information is, perhaps, un- 
necessary; therd is the danger that confidential informa- 
tion may fall into careless or indiscreet hands. The 
matter is one upon which it is difficult to be dogmatic, 
for, while full information is, no doubt, very valuable 
to a helper, fear of its miscaniage often prevents head 
teachers from speaking frankly in their reports. Yet, 
to suppress the facts is to ask the worker to walk in 
uncharted places. Possibly the solution lies in the 
use of two reports, one a full one, the other condensed. 

Whatever* information may be passed on to the 
vftitot, the School Leaving Form is of great importance 
as*i guide to officers of* the Care Committee, and those 

* Tht* terms “ helper,” “ worker,” “ visitor,'* are used more 
or less indiscriminately. All these mean the sanlte, and signify 
1 member of a “ Care Committee.” 


3 
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responsible for placing the child in industry. For this 
reason, too great attention cannot be given to the 
filling-in of the form. This filling-in is a matter for 
both head teacher and class teachers, including those 
who have been responsible for the child's sports and 
manual instruction or domestic science, respectively, 
for boys and girls. It is important that the information 
given should not only be accurate, but should give 
a clear and comprehensive summary of the child's 
character, ability, and desires. Apart from the fear 
of reports going astray, too many teachers are afraid 
of putting anything in writing which is not particularly 
laudatoiy. This is false kindness, for besides making 
the reports unreliable, it often causes the child to 
obtain a situation which he cannot subsequently “ hold 
down," with the result that sooner or later he is dis- 
missed, and, therefore, discouraged. 

Particulars of the total home income (important 
in matters relating to further education and initial 
wages) should never be elicited by direct questioning. 
Where such information cannot be obtained from 
existing records, it should be gleaned in some unob- 
trusive manner — for instance, by means of a personal 
call to invite the parents to the" school conference," or 
meeting for consultative purposes, of parents, teachers, 
children and helpers, prior to a child leaving school. 

§ 3. Obtaining Contact with the Child. 

The helper's first tdsk is to 'effect contact with*the 
children wlut will shortly be leaving school, and thus 
come under his care. In most cases this is done by 
means of a visit to the home; but occasionally, for 
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special reasons, he gets into touch through a club or 
society. A good and favourite plan is for the head 
teacher to invite helpers to meet the children at school 
and have a preliminary talk with them there. This 
not onl^ makes the helper acquainted with the child, 
but it serves as a useful introduction to the home. To 
enter the house as a friend of one of the children is a 
very different thing from coming as a stranger. This, 
by the way, solves the problem of the school leaving 
form, for it is then possible for full confidential data to 
be given on the form for the use of officials only, while 
the teacher, by word of mouth, gives the helper such 
minor information as may be desirable. 


§4. Home Visiting. 

Home visiting is apt to be looked upon as one of the 
most ordinary and humdrum phases of social work. 
In actual fact, home visiting is one of the most difficult. 
Not only # is great tact required, but there is a special 
skill in obtaining information without prying, and in 
advising without patronising. The visitor must collect 
all the data required by the organisation under which 
he works ; he must leave behind him sound advice, with 
a chance of its being followed ; and, above all, he must 
know that when he next c^lls it will be as a welcomed 
friend. Much^of the ill fame which some social workers 
have among s-iine working people is due to lack of 
$sp£ct for the rules of the game. 

•It is impossible to cfescribe the technique of visiting; 
each worker mu$t, to a great extent, discover it for 
himself, although there are certain rules which may be 
laid down. A well-known cleric and able social worker, 
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addressing a number of new workers, spoke, as nearly 
as memory serves, in these words: 

“ First of all remember to be polite, courteous, and 
kind. Do not think that you are always right, while 
your host is wrong. Try to see his point of view; there 
may be much in it. And try to put your proposals to 
him from his point ol view, not from yours, for his 
outlook on life is not the same as yours. Do not ask 
direct questions about financial or social conditions, 
for the poor are proud. If you are content witli leading 
the conversation into the right channels, you will be 
given all the information you require. Be quite frank 
about your errand, otherwise you will be confused with 
the local detective; and do not flinch at facts not dis- 
cussed in your drawing-room couched in language not 
usual in your home, for convention is a relative thing. 
Never let your eyes wander about, or you will be de- 
tected in noticing an empty cupboard or unwashed 
crockery, and then pride will step in between you. 
And, of even greater importance, never make notes. 
Walk round into the next street and make your notes 
there. Remember these few don'ts. and, provided that 
you are a gentleman and have ordinary comnym sense, 
you will either make a good visitor or discover that your 
call for social work lies in another direction. If you 
visit, remember that your responsibility does'not alone 
concern f After-Care,’ bqt has a considerable effect on 
the regard in which one class holds another.” 


§ 5. Introduction to Clubs and Other Organisa- 
tions. 

The first duty of the visitor is to ascertain, if he does 
not already know it, whether the child is attached *to 
some social organisation, and, if nol, to put dlim in 
touch' with bne. Even where some organisation, enters 
into the child’s life at the moment (prior to leaving 
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school), there is a strong presumption that he may cease 
to be an active member during the next few months. 
More children lose touch with clubs and leagues during 
the transition period from school to work than at any 
other age, and many children who have so far made 
the schbol a centre of social activity will not, without 
prompting, replace it by an old scholars’ club or any 
other organisation. The visitor, therefore, must do 
this prompting at the outset. The associations of 
school life stop for 90 per cent, of our children at the 
age of fourteen, just at a time when their social instincts 
are most needing expression. The inevitable result is 
that unless a good connection is formed, a bad one will 
create itself in one of the innumerable manifestations 
of a boy’s- gregarious instinct. Where an old scholars’ 
club exists in connection with the school, it is better 
for the visitor to add his persuasion to that of the 
teachers, and try to make the child a member. Clubs 
are frequently' run by Care Committees, and these, 
together^with old scholars’ clubs, afford many facilities 
for a special oversight not always possible where out- 
side organisations are concerned. The special value 
of the old scholars’ club is that it carries on the associa- 
tions formed at school, and dots not need the formation 
of a new#web of associations. 

The locai Care Committee often provides its members 
with details of all clubs within its area, so that each 
child, whefe possible, may be introduced to the club 
f>est*suited to its peculiar needs. The placing of any 
child in any club is as bad as placing any child in any 
job. ♦♦Both lead to misfits, friction, »and eventual 
failur^ . A case in point is that of a girl wht) was a thorn 
in the side of her club leader; she hated the discipline, 
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and was bored by the club pursuits; she was eventually 
suspended. She was then introduced to a club where 
discipline was free, and within a month was practically 
organising it. Other cases might be quoted of girls who 
were lost or uncontrollable in such a club as the latter, 
but who became happy and useful under a metre rigid 
system. 

The following list gives the kinds of clubs usually 
available : 

Independent Clubs.*— This heading comprises a 
number of clubs of different kinds; being independent, 
and not associated with any widespread organisation, 
such as a church, it is clearly of advantage to them to 
be linked up with the local Care Committee. At the 
same time this attachment has its difficulties, for it is 
clubs of this type which draw the “ lone hands ” among 
social workers — men and women who not unfrequently 
dislike connections of a quasi-State or municipal charac- 
ter. But for many reasons a child is best when “ after - 
cared ” by an adult connected with the same Organisa- 
tion as himself. Hence almost all Care Committees 
try to have representatives from all organisations in 
their area, both from independent clubs and from the 
other types. 

Old Scholars’ Clubs. — There has recently been a 
considerable increase of schools which have sofne form 
of association for ex-scholars. As a rjue, «such clubs 
are managed by the school staff, and membership is 
confined to children frdm the school in question. But 
only from 20 £0 30 per cent, of school-leavers become 
permanent members of their own association, and hence 
the need that social workers should urge children to 
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join. It is often, however, unwise to press too strongly 
for membership of the old scholars' club, for reluctance 
to do so frequently denotes lack of harmony between 
scholar and school, and there should be no forced 
union. It is always better, in such cases, to link up 
the child with some organisation that is unconnected 
with the school. 

Much valuable work may be done by Care Committees, 
working as a part of the educational machinery, to 
foster the opening of these clubs. They and their 
officials are in a natural position to press teachers to 
start such clubs, and to offer inducements, such as 
free rooms, lighting, heating, and the like. 

After-Care Clubs. — These are often opened and 
maintained by members of a Care Committee as an 
integral part of the Committee’s work. 

University Settlements.— A part of the work of 
all settlements, is to run clubs. Wherever a settlement 
exists, it tends to become the centre toward which all 
local so<*ial work gravitates. A settlement is usually 
well supplied with experienced social workers, who 
enable it^ to deal with a great variety of cases, and to 
bring skilled and specialised help to bear on each of 
its charges. 

Juvenile Organisations’ Committees. — Recently 
the Heme Office set upf machinery, in the form of 
local commiRqes working under a central committee, 
Jbr^he co-oicfmation of the various organisations for 
dealing with the welfare of juveniles. • The supervision 
of th«se committees has now been transferred to the 
• Board of Education. In many centres stich committees 
havt? been foimed, and are doing exceedingly useful 
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work in the organisation of clubs, the collecting and 
broadcasting of information, and the encouragement 
of smaller social organisations. Whether the Juvenile 
Organisations’ Committee is the complement of the Care 
Committee, or whether they merely overlap, is a matter 
open to some doubt. 

Church Cluhs. — Almost all churches of every de- 
nomination now run or organise clubs, and it is often 
possible to bring an unattached child into contact 
both with the club and with the church behind it. At 
the age when the adolescent comes under the eye of 
the Care Committee, he is especially open to religious 
influence. Sometimes it has been found possible to 
arrange a church society for older girls or young men 
which is worked on undenominational lines. It will 
then appeal to those parents who fight shy of an avowedly 
denominational organisation. 

Salvation Army. — Clubs managed byi the Salvation 
Army, usually in association with a Sunday School, 
are to be found in most poor districts. Theif special 
nature and methods make them suitable only foi 
certain carefully selected types of youngster. « 

Y.M.C.A. — Prior to ih/* war the Y.M.C.A. had a 
reputation for being the haunt, of the “ goodyrgoody ” 
youth of an anaemic type. During the war., it sprang 
into the gap between camp and barrack life and home 
influence. It has learnt its lesson fc;6m ^war-time 
experience, and now seeks to establish clubs — for btfys, ' 
among others- — hi every district*: A good deal of 
opposition has pcen raised by the churches and’gther 
religious agencies, but none the less there is a distinct 
call for unsectarian work. The Y.M.C.A., while pro- 
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viding a religious backing to its activities, makes a 
particular appeal to those who do not wish to end the 
evening with a prayer meeting or service. There 
seems no reason why it should not become a useful 
ally to Care Committee and Choice of Employment 
Agencies. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Guides.— The aim of these 
movements is to give to every boy and girl, and 
especially the poorest, the opportunity ol self-develop- 
ment in: 

(1) Physical health through self-care. 

(2) Chai actor and intelligence. 

C I) Handicraft through technical skill. 

(4) Happiness through the realisation of beauty in 
Nature and Art. 

(5) Service for others. 

They accept active effort on the part of the boy rather 
than passive reception from without. There will 
always be found a larger number willing to become 
Scouts than the supply of Scoutmasters will permit. 
There is, therefore, some need toi selection of the boys 
to be drafted into Scout troops. The Scout movement, 
more than any other, caters foi the " gang spirit ” in 
youth, and it is to the street ?wab, actual or potential, 
with leading or organising ability, that it offers even 
more good than to other t^pes of boy. 

There "might be considerable scope for Care Com- 
mittees in •organising introduction courses for Club 
lCad&s and helpers. Some local education authorities 
take a share in organising such courses for teachers; 
why shpuld they •not, from time to time, initiate train- 
ing classes for laymen in the same way sas physical 
training courses are now organised for teachers ? 
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Boys’ Brigade. — This is an older institution, on lines 
somewhat similar to those of the Scout movement. 
The main difference lies in the military organisation: 
that of companies and battalions which it adopts 
usually in association with some'religious body. Bible 
lessons are a regular part of its “ curriculum.” * 

Libraries. — Apart from introducing children to 
clubs, the helper may do much by persuading them to 
attend the local library, and by guidance in the selection 
of books. It should be easy to create some system 
through which both juvenile exchanges and clubs might 
draw on a central library for supplies of books. 
General experience points out the fact that the best 
introduction to good literature is through the pages of 
the best adventure stories, and that girls show a strong 
partiality to boys’ adventure tales. 

§ 6. Some Other F'orms of Social After-Care. 

•> 

Home visiting often reveals the existence of special 
circumstances which require attention — bad ‘housing, 
cruelty, poverty, illness. Exceptional cases such as 
these should be reported to the Care Committee by a 
helper, in order that action may be taken by it, or 
that the case may be referred to some official organ- 
isation to be dealt with; or they may be noticed and 
dealt with by a helper onHiis own initiative. The 
course adopted depends entirely on the ca^e and the 
facilities for the remedy. 

Poverty is p^haps the commonest of these, and at 
the same time^the most difficult to dec*} with frDip the 
Care Committee’s standpoint. To administer direct 
relief is to surrender its present fortunate position of 
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being a non-charitablg organisation, and only leads to 
overlapping. It is usual to pass on the necessary 
information to the proper authority, usually the Board 
of Guardians, and to advise the householder as to the 
most suitable body to whom to apply for relief. The 
helper is'in a unique position to detect necessitous cases, 
because he does not arouse the pride of the visitee by 
direct enquiries into his domestic economy, though he 
gleans the information in discussing the child's future ; 
for, as a rule, the parents' plans for their child will 
give him a due to their financial position. When it is 
necessary, a word in the right quarter will do much 
good. During the trade depression of 1921-1922, Care 
Committee visitors in Birmingham were empowered 
to recommend applicants for free clothing tickets. 
Timely relief will often make it possible for the parents 
to allofo a child to sacrifice a prospect of immediate 
high wages for the opportunity of learning a trade. 

When a helper visits a house which is in a specially 
dirty condition, he should report the state of affairs, 
through his headquarters, to the Inspector of Nuisances 
or Sanitary Authority. It cannot be over-emphasised 
that actio*n such as this should be taken in extreme 
cases only; otherwise Care Committee work will gain 
a reputation which wilRhinder its power for good in 
other directions. In cases of neglect, however, there 
are indications that regular visits by a voluntary 
worker wiil $poduce a greater improvement than 
flfficml action’by the N.S.P.C.C. In serious cases of a 
chronic nature, on thtf other hand, action by this latter 
authority is oftefl more effective. # 

There are a number of cases which fall^ into rather 
special groups, such as children employed on the stage, 
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canal-boat children, out-relief Union children. They 
are probably best left to special sub-committees. The 
last class is usually dealt with together with the 
ordinary child, and it is useful for workers to remember 
that these children may, if they leave school before 
finding work, lose their relief. Little has behn done 
so far for the after-care of cither of the other classes 
referred to — both migratory classes. However great 
the need for it, attempts to help these have been usually 
frustrated by their peripatetic habits. But now that 
Choice of Employment schemes aie to be general, 
there is no reason why co-operation between town 
and town should not provide a workable method ol 
tackling the problem. Under the Canal Boats Acts of 
1877 an d 1884, all barges are subject to periodical in- 
spection under the direction of local Medical Officeis of 
Health. The Inspectors engaged on this wor£ could 
easily co-operate with their local Care Committees. 


§ 7. Juvenile Delinquency. 

A most serious part of Social After-Care is the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. We cannot enter 
here into the interior economy of the Juvenile Courts 
or the police system associated with them; wt are con- 
cerned only with the out-of-court side of %such cases. 
Juvenile delinquency has nothing in common with 
adult crime. In the latter case, assunryig the criminal 
to be sound in mind, the degree of offence against thS 
social laws is fhe criterion by Vhich punishment is 
gauged. Witfc the child it is different. It is not the 
“ crime ” which should be assessed so much ^s the 
forces behind it— environment, training, mental and 
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physical health — for only by concentrating attention on 
these can undesirable traits be eradicated. Further, 
the child should not associate his trial with the police 
court, nor, if possible^, with the police. The court 
itself should be an ordinary room far removed from the 
ordinary police courts, while investigations before the 
trial and correction or supervision afterwards should be 
entirely dissociated from unifoi mcd police and prison 
bars. 

The Care Committee touches the young olfender in 
three ways: 

(1) In supplying reports on a child's previous record. 

(2) In probation work. 

(3) In the after-care of those who have left industrial 
or reformatory schools. 

All investigations carried out between the “ crime ” 
and the trial are liable to be biased. It is, therefore, 
very important* that all existing information on the 
delinquent's character and environment should be 
placed in the hands of the Bench, and for this purpose 
head teachers’ and helpers' reports are extremely 
valuable. While it is usual for the police to enquire 
into the circumstances of th$ offence, these reports 
supply additional information on the character and 
disposition^ the offender. Because of this, the Care 
Committees of some towns make it a rule to get into 
touch witl* cluV managers, ministers, and others who 
Rav£ intimate knowledge of the youngster, and to 
collect from them written statements o*f their views of 
the child as a person, not as an offender to which the 
magistrates may refer after arriving at a djcisioji as to 
the actual crime, but before passing a definite sentence. 
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It is often well that the club manager, or other 
responsible person, should be present in court when 
the case is being tried. He must, of course, obtain 
permission from the magistrates. 

The following table, computed from a Report by 
the Juvenile Organisations Committee, shows *the pro- 
portion in which delinquency is associated with other 
circumstances. The figures are based on returns sent 
in by the Magistrates’ Clerks of several towns, and refer 


to some thousands of offenders. 
Circumstance 

Parents dead or deserted 
Fathers absent 
Mothers working . . 


Per Cent of the Cases 
having the Circum- 
stances Mentioned 
46-15 
29-30 
14-45 


Position in School. 


Under Standard TIT 

,, Standard TV 

,, Standard V. 

,, Standard VI 

„ Standard VII. 


23 

U 


Members of a club 
Earning under 10s. 

,, 10s. to 20s. 

,, 20s. ,, 30s. 

,, 30s. „ 40s. 

,, 4°s- ,, 5 os * 

,, over 60s. 


4-46 

10 


34 

23 

# 4 


(inflated wages during war period) . • 

Showing Sex and m Age of Offenders .* 

Age. 

1 1 , 

7 8 9 10. 11 12 13 V *5 ? 

: i • 

j Total. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total • . . j 

872385147221897 1,013 Tfo8o 991 1,101 71 
5 7 12 iq' 22 32 48 06 70* — 

‘ % 1 * >.• 

r 

C714 

! 281 

92^45526741! 9191,045,1,128 1,057 1,171 7* 

! ■ 1 1 ! i ! 

6,995 
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The punishment can take three forms : 

Detention, fine, or birch, or a combination of these. 

Detention in an institution, such as a remand home. 

Placing on probation. 

In tire latter case the Court’s Probation Officer and 
the Care Committee are able to work together. Either 
partial responsibility may be handed over to a 
voluntary worker, under the supervision of the 
Probation Officer, who is primarily responsible, or 
the volunteer may coniine himself to getting the child 
attached to suitable organisations, while the official 
watches over its general behaviour. The voluntary 
helper should, above all, aim at being a friend to the 
child, and should always, if possible, avoid disclosing 
the fact that he knows that the offender is on probation. 
Generally, the work of the helper should be carried out 
by tact and friendly persuasion only, and if it becomes 
necessary to act officially, the matter should be referred 
to the probation Officer. He should never attempt 
to control the probationer with threats of punishment, 
for he is not an official of the court, and only has such 
power as*he may possess by his own personal influence. 

Under the Probation of Offenders Act of 1907, 
Justices £>f the Peace may, in certain cases, instead of 
convicting, order the offender to be discharged on his 
entering into a recognisance to be of good behaviour, 
and to appear Vor conviction and sentence when called 
# on,^vithin a period to be stated, which must not exceed 
three years. The cofirt can further insist that during 
that«period the probationer shall be urder the super- 
vision of such person as may be named ip the. order. 
This is how the Probation Officer and the Voluntary 
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Worker come into the held. The following are commonly 
made parts of the order: 

(1) Prohibiting association with undesirable persons, 
or frequenting undesirable places. 

(2) Enforcing abstinence from intoxicants. 

(3) And otherwise securing that the offender shall 
lead an honest and industrious life. 

One of the weak features of our treatment of young 
offenders is that only a few r institutions exist for the 
care of those who are deficient in mind or body. The 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories only take those 
who are normal, although certain institutions for men- 
tal defectives are certified as industrial schools. Thus, 
many of the worst cases are returned to their homes, 
and unless plenty of wise and informed probationary 
care is forthcoming, a proportion of these will eventually 
qualify for prison. Cases of this sort need very 'special 
attention. 

§ 8. Industrial Schools’ After-Care. 

The experiment has been tried, with very great 
success, of placing the after-care of children discharged 
from industrial schools in the hands of a special com- 
mittee. Such a committee is, of course, a replica of 
the usual Care Committee, but with rather specialised 
functions. % 

Another type of institution of which there is a shortage 
is the home or school for the semi-def^Ctive, the cases 
on the borderland of physical infirmity *or deficiency 
those who are n&t sufficiently abnormal to gain entrance 
into a home *pr the really defective, hut are enqugh so 
to be Yery susceptible to adverse environment. People 
in this category form a large proportion of the special 
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cases met with b}' all social workers, and the Care 
Committee worker is well advised to give special atten- 
tion to any such cases which may come his way. 

Children who come. under the care of the special 
committee mentioned above may be roughly divided 
into these groups: 

(a) Children on licence from an industrial school. 

(b) Children temporarily or permanently discharged 
from an industrial school on account of sickness. 

(c) Children discharged on licence from an industrial 
school for mental defective's. 

(d) Children whose licence has expired, but with 
whom it is thought advisable to keep in touch. 

(e) Children discharged from a reformatory. 

fn the main, the care of these children consists in 
keeping a probationary eye on their general progress, 
introducing them to suitable religious and social 
organisations, placing them (where necessary) in 
residential homes, and finding them work. This last 
is, however, carried out by the industrial school authori- 
ties prior to their discharge on licence; but as the 
children often proceed to various parts of the country, 
it is an obvious advantage to have (he assistance of an 
official organisation in any particular district. Children 
from industrial schools usually have considerable skill 
in some^ejaft, and, if properly looked after, have the 
makings of good craftsmen. Some schools make their 
own arrangem&ts for the after-care* of their inmates, 
t)ut ,*as a rule, the co-operation of a Care Committee 
is welcomed, notification of discharge feeing sent to it, 
and it, in return, providing periodical feporls of the 
progress of each case for the information (^f the* school 
and the Home Office. 
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§ 9. Social Investigations. 

An important field of Care Committee work is the 
investigation of special social questions affecting 
adolescents. Such enquiries have recently been carried 
out on the problem of the cinema, smoking, employ- 
ment of young persons, street trading, stage performers, 
and so on. If the problem to be tackled is a general 
one, involving the collection of a considerable mass 
of data, it is best done with the help of a complete 
committee; where it is of a more limited nature, it 
falls into the hands of a small body of keen workers 
and their official colleagues. The need for the investi- 
gation of many problems is so urgent that no opportunity 
of interesting social workers in original research should 
be lost, especially as the average Care Committee is in 
a unique position for the collection of data. There is 
a great need for some central bureau for the exchange 
of information gleaned by the authorities in different 
districts. 

§ 10. Medical After-Care. 

Up to the age of fourteen the child's health is more 
or less looked after by the school medical service. At 
sixteen the youth or l^ss comes under the medical 
supervision of the National Insurance Acts. ,i Between 
these ages, except for possible prohibition of c narticular 
occupation by the factory surgeons, the State takes 
no medical responsibility on behalf of tFe noiinal child. 
Care of this kind is left to the parents’ own initiative, 
and this is too often negligible. The dangers of the gap 
are obvious. There is at least the same’iiability to*i!lness 
as at any oilier stage in life. Treatment begun at the 
school clinic is often discontinued, and transition from 
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school to factory environment is frequently followed by 
ill effects, and in any case is bound to cause considerable 
mental and physical strain. Lastly, mental and 
physical changes peculiar to this age may materially 
affect the child’s health. There is here a field for Care 
Committee activity, and for legislation. 

The visitor’s first duty should be to see that the 
earlier treatment is followed up, either at the same 
institution as that previously attended, or at another. 
To do this he must be in close touch with the school 
clinics, and he should have at his command plenty of 
hospital and dispensary tickets, Many subscribers in 
the possession of tickets are only too glad to know that 
they will be disposed of to the best advantage, and will 
willingly hand them over to a Care Committee. School 
clinics arc not eligible for Government grant in respect 
of patfents over elementary school age, thus making 
their use by Care Committees a matter for local 
generosity. 

The same agencies must be called into service in 
dealing with new cases, but until such time as adequate 
provision js made for young persons, difficulty will be 
experienced in securing treatment. There are many 
minor cases where the helper’s Knowledge of elementary 
medical aitd sanitary matters will supply advice enough, 
if not to^ure, at all events to effect a considerable 
improvement. Despite Municipal and State enterprise, 
there is stiTl ^^astonishing lack of knowledge of the 
elementary laws of health, and the Aft^r-Care worker, 
even though he has no special medical qualification, 
has plenty of scope for useful work. If h(? understands 
the health conditions in various trades ai|d thfc con- 
litions in individual local factories, he should be able 
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to give advice both on a child’s suitability for an 
occupation and on precautions to be adopted in trades 
injurious to health. The following are some such 
precautions which should be taken by those engaged 
in certain industries. In addition, reference may be 
made to the table on p. 59, and to the remarks on 
trades marked “ Injurious ” on p. 162. 

(1) Occupations in which there is considerable risk 
from foul air and small particles, such as brass-casting, 
brick-glazing, manufacture and decorating of china, 
tile-cutting by hand, grinding of metals. Fans to 
change air and extract particles should always be in 
good order, and outdoor activities should be indulged 
in in spare time. 

(2) The following processes give rise to injurious 
fumes, and the maximum of fresh air should be obtained 
both in and out of working hours: Extraction of arsenic, 
chemical works, manufacture of electric accumulators, 
vitreous enamelling, lead smelting, manufacture of 
patent fuels containing pitch, tinning < 5 f metal ai tides, 
bleach and dye works, dipping of lucifer matches. 

(3) Rapid lung disease is common in the' following 

trades, and again fresh air is desirable: Brass-casting, 
metal-grinding. , 

(4) The manufacture of chromate and bichromate 
of potassium or sodium is liable to cause perforation 
of nasal septum and ulceration of different parts of the 
body. 

(5) There is a possibility of infection Whh anthrax 

from hair, wool, or hide, and of smallpox from rags 
and old paper. Perfect cleanliness workplace and 
body is necessary. ' * 

(6) Lace manufacture and other similar occupations 
require the ^worker to maintain a , cramped position, 
and thus 'cause undue strain on the heart and lungs. 
Freqhent *ests, and change of attitude, together with 
outdoor exercise, are desirable. 
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(7) Working in damp places — c.g., in soaking material, 
laundiics, damp workshops, etc.- is liable to bring on 
rheumatism and lung troubles. Open air, dry clothing, 
good boots should be secured. 

• 

§ 11. Csrtii-ying Factory Surgeons. 

I11 the execution of their duties these officers meet 
with many medical cases which require the sympathetic 
care of a voluntary worker. The certifying surgeons 
have no authority to undertake the medical care of such 
cases, and it is best, therefore, that they should notify 
the local Care Committee. To do this imposes an extra 
burden on these officials, and although attempts have 
been made to increase their remuneration, no definite 
action has yet been taken. The reporting of such cases 
must, therefore, be a voluntary act of good-will on 
their p^irt, In the great majority of such cases young 
people are found unfitted for their work by reason of 
medical defect • or lack of personal cleanliness. On 
leceiving notice of the suigeon's refusal to allow a boy 
or girl to Continue in its present employment, the helper 
should at once get into touch with the child, and advise 
both on treatment and on more suitable forms of work. 
Dismissal from these causes will create a sense of failure 
which only friendly interest can cure. 

§ 12. Spej^al Schools’ A^ter-Care. 

In many districts a branch of the After-Care 
organisation .undertakes the care of children who 
Cave left special schools for the physically or mentally 
defective. 

Mefital defectives, discharged from sjfecial schools, 
fall uftder the legal guardianship of the loc«~l Statutory 
Committee for the Care of Mental Defectives, and this 
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authority may either co-operate with or delegate its 
visiting functions to the Care Committee. Where this 
is done, a financial grant is made by the local Statutory 
Committee. The work of caring for these children is 
of a specialised nature, and is therefore often left 
in the charge of special visitors. 

Defective children are often boarded out with ap- 
proved foster-parents, and then the helper not only 
keeps in contact with the child, but with its guardians 
as well. 

The same course is often followed in the care of the 
physical defectives. It is not easy to find situations 
for them, especially in times of slack trade, when the 
chance of success for defectives is correspondingly 
lessened. It is important to effect a complete canvass 
of employers who have work of a suitable nature, 
and who are from time to time willing to emplo'y such 
children. 

Helpers on ordinary Care Committees frequently 
meet with cases which would benefit from attendance 
at a special institution, but who have, through lack of 
accommodation or neglect, escaped proper super- 
vision. It is sometimes possible to remedy matters at 
a later age, and the helper is referred to the legal 
position stated on p. 150 et seq. 

§ 13. Educational After-Care. 

Matters educational are dealt with at length in 
Chapter IV. if need only be remarked here that every 
effort should* be made by all concerned to make the 
child H,een on further education, and to acquaint him 
with the facilities provided in the area in question. 
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The table given below, and compiled by the Oldham 
Juvenile Employment Committee, gives some idea of 
the causes of failure to continue education beyond the 
elementary school sta^e. The data are based on en- 
quiries made of the parents. 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

Personal and parental indifference . . 37 29 66 

Promised to attend . . . . . . 29 20 49 

Commenced to attend .. .. 29 22 51 

Parents would endeavour to persuade 21 17 38 

Too tired to attend after day’s work 18 19 37 

Physical inability to attend . . . . 11 15 26 

Hours of employment did not permit n 10 21 

Required to assist at home.. .. 3 16 19 

Music study 5 4 9 

Attending other educational institu- 
tions 2 5 7 

, Attending day classes . . . 1 — 1 

Could not afford to attend . . — 2 2 

Newspaper vendor 1 — 1 

Unable to benefit . . . . . . 1 -- 1 

Removed or left town .. . 10 5 15 

179 ib 1 343 

The present procedure for referring children to 

evening schools varies from town to town. The initial 
step, of course, lies with the head teacher of the 
elementary school, but his work may with advantage be 
supplemented by the Care Committee. The following 
remarks are taken from a London County Council 
Memorandum on After-Care, and may be regarded as 
typical : 

. . 

Pupils are seen by the school conference, and after 
due enqui»y suggestions are made as to the type of 
evening institute which they should attend. A copy 
of the school-leaving fgrm is forwarded t? the responsible 
teacher of the appropriate evening institute. The head 
teaclier is expected to hand to the pupi! when about 
to le^ve school a card entitling him to the evening 
institute selected at the school conference. • 
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The responsible teachers are asked to forward 
to the district organisers on forms provided for the 
purpose: 

(a) The names and addresses of the day-school 

pupils who have beeil admitted to the even- 
ing institute, but for whom no school-leaving 
forms have been received by them ; and 

(b) The names and addresses of day-school pupils 

for whom they have received school-leaving 
forms, but who have not applied for admis- 
sion to the evening institute. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that securing 
attendance at an evening institute depends first and 
mainly on the head teaciier of the day school filling 
up at the conference, or afterwards, and handing to the 
boy or girl on leaving, the free admission card. Where 
this card has been duly issued, but the boy does not 
enrol, the question becomes one of supervision, and a 
home visit will, whenever possible, be arranged'.’ . . . 

Even when a child has enrolled at an evening school, 
there is no certainty that he will continue an active 
member to the end of the course. Care Committee 
workers can do much by visiting absentees, and for 
this reason continued close co-operation between the 
evening school and the Qare Committee is desirable. 

Vocational After-Care consists of fitting the child 
to the job, and will be dealt with in the following 
chapter. 

It is of particular importance to fcelp the young 
person who, for some reason or other, ' has left* his’ 
previous employment. It frequently happens that a 
young worker leaves, or is dismissed from, suitable 
work owing to some slight dissatisfaction between him- 
self and his 5 employer or foreman. It is sometimes 
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advisable and possible to effect a reconciliation, and 
where this is not done, supervision should be exercised 
until the boy or girl has recovered from the effects of the 
crisis in his life. Adojescents of the age with which 
we are dealing are very apt to magnify a molehill into 
a mountain, and throw up a good job without fully 
understanding the consequences. 
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CHAPTER r iII 

CHOLCE OF EMPLOYMENT 
§ i. The Unaided Selection of a Vocation. 

Organised choice of employment grew out of a 
realisation that natural selective forces worked in- 
effectively. It is important to see just what these 
forces are, and wherein they fail. 

Probably the first of these, and certainly the most 
discussed, is that of wages. A child is due to leave 
school, after being for fourteen years a non-contributory 
member of the household. The aver age parents’ natural 
desire, unless they are long-sighted or well-to*do, or 
both, is to obtain the largest immediate return for what 
they have invested in their children's upbringing. The 
result is that the child is too often plunged into the 
work which has the highest possible initial wage — in 
other words, into a “ blind-alley ” occupation, from 
which, when he demands an adult’s wage, he will be 
dismissed, untrained and a drug on the labour market. 

The economics of blind-alley occupations perhaps 
deserve to be once again stated. Many occupations, 
such as parcel delivery, newspaper selling, easy re 
petition work, etc., are easily accomplished* by young 
and inexperienced workers. Because they are y&ung 
and inexperienced, they are obtainable at lower wages 
than those demanded by adults, and m times of normal 
trade it pays employers of such labour to attract 
youngsters % offering a premium in the shape of wages 

46 
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slightly higher than those otherwise obtained b) 
children of school-leaving age. When the employee 
reaches the age of eighteen or thereabouts, increased 
home responsibility and^ oncoming marriage necessitate 
a considerable increase in wage. As there is another 
lad of fourteen waiting for his job, he is dismissed, with 
an adult's responsibility approaching, and no trade skill 
with which to insure a place in the ianks of labour. 
Further, he is then beyond the age when learning is 
easy, even supposing that he can afford to learn. He 
is condemned to a life of hewing wood and drawing 
water. True, he may be only fitted for unskilled work, 
lint he may, on the other hand, possess abilities worthy 
of higher employment, and just because he had to seek 
initial high wages, has lost his chance of it. So long as 
better situations are vacant, only those of low mental 
or physical calibre, who are by nature unfitted for skilled 
work, should be allowed to enter occupations which 
offer no prospect of advancement. 

The parent is not the only party responsible for 
mistakes of this sort. Elevation to the world of work 
is a welcomed change in the life of the average elemen- 
tary school child, and high wages, sometimes in the 
face of wise parental advice, prove an irresistible at- 
traction. «The division o£ responsibility between parent 
and offspring depends to a great extent on the individual 
household. If, as is notably the case with the Irish 
and Jews fold most better-class English artisans, the 
£ntii% family income is pooled, it is the parents who 
are most tempted to fhcrease the income side of their 
budget ; although* where the last class a?e concerned, 
commpn sense and acquired knowledge often act as an 
antidote to greed at the child's expense. *If, on the 
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other hand (which is the exception), the young wage 
earner retains a considerable portion of his earnings 
the temptation lies strongest upon him. It is onl} 
when we are sure with whom — the parent or child — the 
danger lies, that we can encourage a wise outlook. 

In the case of parcel delivery, the average working 
period of a driver is forty years, and of an attendant 
boy four years. The following table, taken from actual 
firms, shows the chance of absorption of boys into the 
ranks of drivers. The figures speak for themselves: 

A 

Drivers employed . . 71 

Boys employed . . 35 

Calculated number per 1 
100 boys who will jo 
become drivers . . J 

The occupation of the parents is another factor of 
importance. When the parent is satisfied with his or 
her own employment, there is a natural tendency to 
draft the son or daughter into the same trade, if not 
into the same firm. There is much to bp said for 
encouraging this, for not only does the child benefit 
from closer parental oversight, but, because the parent 
is satisfied with his employment, the chancds are that 
the employer is satisfied with the parent,, and will, 
consequently, take an interest in the child. Many 
smaller firms encourage this family tradition? and main- 
tain that by soloing they obtain better service. \Vitfi 
very large firms, unless the works hre situated in the em- 
ployees’ own Ifesidential village, this rfrle cannot operate 
to the^same extent, although the foremen often take the 
place of the employers in this respect. It still remains 
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exceedingly doubtful whether the advantages of this 
system compensate either employer or worker for the loss 
due to misfits. Inherited characteristics and childhood 
influences may perhaps Jiave considerable bearing on this 
questiop, but up to the present there has been little ex- 
ploration into this branch of a large and involved subject. 

Choice of a vocation is limited as well as influenced 
by locality. It is limited because certain areas are 
almost exclusively devoted to a particular industry. 
In towns such as Oldham the majority of workers will 
be employed on textile work, in Sheffield at steelworks, 
and on the Tyne in shipbuilding. Staple industries 
become almost as predominant when we take particular 
areas of a town, such as the jewellery quarter of 
Birmingham, or the tailoring areas of East London. 
Here the task of selecting a vocation is, to a considerable 
extent* confined to the various branches of a single 
industry. And here, again, the practicability of a 
scientific system of guidance and selection becomes 
much greater. The comparative paucity of occupa- 
tions and the uniform demand of the employers enable 
the bureau to exercise a more careful and detailed 
selection than is otherwise possible. 

Daily travelling of any distance to and from work is 
not, as a«rule, popular, *and may often be physically 
harmful to the young and growing worker. There are, 
however, times when employment of the desired kind 
can only Be foiled at a distance, but travelling often 
SeteTs parents from consenting to a desirable occupa- 
tion, though the difficulty may be solved by careful 
planfling. A factor, often of decisive importance, is the 
facilities provided by a firm for meals and cloak-room 
accommodation. 1 
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Locality has also a more subtle influence on employ- 
ment than mere limitation of the choice of work. It is 
found that residence in a particular street will often 
cause a predisposition towards a special class of work- 
The cause of this, though of an intricate nature, is 
probably derived partly from the principle that “ birds 
of a feather flock together," and partly from continual 
discussion among the inhabitants as to the merits of 
particular occupations. This latter process is often 
found in a school, where all the children leaving want 
to be " carpenters " or alternatively " electrical 
engineers." Place of abode, combined with local 
knowledge on the part of the " counsellor," is a useful 
aid in determining which of several candidates is the 
most suitable for a position. 

Last, but by no means least, is the tendency to go to 
places where friends or relatives already work. The 
most popular manner of obtaining employment for 
juveniles is for parents or even the friends of the young 
would-be worker to “ speak for " him. In some ways 
this succeeds, because (as in the case of working under 
the same roof as the parent) speaking for a friend usually 
denotes satisfaction on the part of the worker, while 
the employer is glad to obtain the friends of those with 
whom he, in turn, is satisfied'.’ " Probably/’ he says, 
“ the friend is also a good worker." At the same time, 
this system offers no scope for positive selective methods, 
although some rough selection by ability i^ uhdoubtedly 
involved, and /t fosters the inefficiency whichever 
results from filling situations by means of influence. 
This method 'will remain paramount hntil such tihie as 
local Choice of Employment Authorities can pnove to 
employers that their own system is the more efficient. 
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Being “spoken for” by friends hardly above the 
applicant's own age is a common practice, especially 
among girls, where the mother stays at home, and 
consequently cannot spe^k for her daughter in the same 
way tha{ an employed father can speak for a son. The 
forces at work are several. It may come sometimes 
from friendliness between girl and girl, sometimes 
from the working, good or bad, of the gang spirit, or even 
from the attraction of morbid friendships or environ- 
ment. Often where an employer or his manager is 
either slack or ignorant, or lacking in moral qualities, 
a factory (more often a department of it) may become 
a hot-bed of immorality, and recruits, drawn in by 
existing employees, soon catch the prevalent moral 
condition. For this reason alone, placings through 
these means require very careful watching. 

The prevalence of haphazard methods of selection 
is due to many employers being unable or unwilling to 
find a better. But there are other obvious reasons. 
Parents frequently do not understand how to enter 
any trade except their own, nor do they care to choose 
for their children a career apart from immediate mone- 
tary considerations. Then again, too much faith is 
placed on the child’s powers to select a trade for itself. 
Young people know very 4 ittle about themselves, and 
when the day comes that # they discover their real 
strong points and their weaknesses, it is often too late. 
The populaf trial^nd-crror system of letting a child 
attempt to finS his feet by excursions ipto a number 
of trades involves too*great an expenditure of time. 
They Ifove usually been drawn into the curTent of their 
first vo^tion, and have given so much energy to prepare 
for a specific career that they cannot compass 5 complete 
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and effective change later on. The usual scheme of 
education gives a child little chance to find himself. 
Preference for a particular school subject is influenced 
by too many accidental circumstances — by the person- 
ality of the teacher or method of instruction^ by sug- 
gestions from surroundings and home tradition, etc. — 
that beyond giving a possible clue to the most suitable 
occupation it does little to indicate the mental qualities 
of the individual. In America, and to a less extent 
in this country, steps have been taken to fill the gap 
by giving scholars in the higher standards instruction 
about trades, both by lectures, lantern talks, con- 
versation with a vocational expert, and visits to 
factories, as well as by giving a bias to the ordinary 
school subjects. Neither teacher nor helper has full 
knowledge of industrial conditions, or the time and 
apparatus for explaining them. Their efforts, require 
supplementing by vocational experts who will describe 
a wide variety of trades long beford the child leaves 
school. There is then time for child and parent to 
think over the situation before it becomes an urgent 
problem. 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance (Graduate School 
of Education), University of Harvard, issues a syllabus 
and sample lessons on vocations for use in schools. 
In outline it comprises: 

(1) Subject-matter for the class i.: occupations. 

(2) Methods of teaching occupations: 

(3) Outlines for the study and discussion of occupa- 
tions. 

(4) Matters of records for vocational counselling. 

(5) List of common occupations. «. 

(6) Vocational guidance score cards. 
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(7) Sources of material for the class in occupations : 
a brief bibliography of books and articles for pupils 
and teachers. 

(8) Sample lessons in occupations : 

• 

(a) How workers help me. 

(S) Why people work. 

(c) How educated workers give us better service. 

(d) Conductor and motonnan. 

(e) The electrician. 

(/) Florist and nurseryman. 

(g) Stenographer. 

(h) Salesman. 

(i) Unemployment. 

(j) Reporter. 

(9) The necessity for vocational guidance before, 
‘during, and after vocational education. 

§ 2. Tut'. Effects on Industry of a Proper 

Selective System. 

Scientific fitting of the boy or girl to the job often 
not only benefits the individual employer and worker, 
but works for the good of the community by increasing 
efficiency wjth a resultant lowering of production costs, 
by improving the relations between master and man, 
and by eliminating needless inconveniences from the 
lives of bdth. Greater efficiency is obtained in the 
first place by increasing the worker’s output. The 
man who is constitutionally suited for a particular 
operation $ill # d<f his work with greater speed and 
accuracy than one not so gifted, but selected by rule 
of thumb, or by no rufe at all, or because he was the 
first hflman being tb come along. Also, being naturally 
suited Sor his work, he will be less fatigued. Tak^ the 
case of two men engaged in hanging wall-paper: one 

5 
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selected for the work because he has a straight eye, long 
and strong arms, and ability to balance on the top of 
a step-ladder; the other a paper-hanger by chance. 
The first man will clearly perform more work in a day 
than the second, for lie will be able to hang each strip 
of paper straight at the first attempt, and also he will 
spoil less. Again, he will be able to reach to his work 
without frequently changing his own position or that 
of the ladder. He will not need to support himself 
with one hand while hanging paper with the other. The 
second man, constantly driven to exert himself, will 
soon be tired, and the more tired he becomes, the 
slower and less exact will be his work. 

F. W. Taylor, the pioneer of Scientific Management,, 
quotes the case where scientific selection was the main 
factor in obtaining from thirty-five girls 60 per cent, 
greater output than was previously obtained from 
120 girls. Since this investigation was carried out, 
greatly improved methods have become available, 
and correspondingly more striking results have been 
obtained. Even where much cruder methods have 
been used — for instance, where selection has been based 
on scholastic attainments and general health reports — 
output has been increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Labour turnover has a marked effect on*cost of pro- 
duction. By labour turnover is meant the number of 
workers who leave and have to be replaced during a 
given period of time, compared with the total number 
employed — ii£ other words, the rate of chahge * of 
personnel. In many concerns 1 this proportion is very 
high. As & consequence, no continued interest in the 
work or factory can exist, while the appointment and 
training c 5 f new workers is an expensive business. Not 
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• 

only must advertisements or their equivalent be paid 
for, and a large employment department maintained, 
but training and early waste of material add to pro- 
duction costs. Suitable selection of work goes a long 
way to lessening labour turnover. Other considerations 
being equal, the odds arc strongly in favour of the man 
who is suited for his work remaining at it for a consider- 
able time. In Berlin these facts have led many of 
the larger firms to avail themselves of the Municipal 
Institute of Vocational Psychology. Selection, again, 
decreases labour turnover by reducing the number of 
accidents, cases of ill-health and dissatisfaction, etc. 
Some of the most progressive firms make a point of 
, investigating every case of dissatisfaction or failure, 
in the belief that they are due to some form of misfit. 
They endeavour to ascertain just where the misfit lies, 
and tv give the subject another chance in a new 
place. 

The proportion of industrial accidents is closely 
related to the fitness of the workers for their work. 
Investigations have recently shown that some persons 
are more prone to accidents than others when engaged 
in definite trades. For instance, to take an obvious 
example, a man engaged in cutting out cloth shapes 
with an endless sharp steM band revolving at high speed 
is liable to lose his fingers if he is too interested in girls 
making up clothes in the same room. Accidents are 
most comftion eAiong inexperienced workers (unless 
€ftce$sive fatigue comes into operation^ and a proper 
selective system, by lessening labour turnover, tends 
to reduce accidents. * 

Agayi, general health and even specific illnesses are 
affected by the suitability or otherwise of fhe work in 
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hand. The consumptive is unfitted for work in stuffy 
rooms, and boys with a tendency to heart trouble are 
most liable to develop serious disease when engaged 
in heavy muscular work. Both individual and com- 
munity gain by the avoidance of faulty placing. 
Efficiency and safety arc endangered if persons of 
deficient mentality are allowed to work in responsible 
positions, such as driving tramcars or acting as nurse- 
maids. 

While selection of employment increases efficiency, 
it is generally found at the same time to increase wages. 
The increase may be anything from 25 to 100 per cent., 
and results from the reduced cost of production which 
is due to the greater productivity of the workers engaged. 
As the natural sequence of higher wages, an improved 
standard of living usually results, despite the occasional 
failure of the rule. It seems fairly certain that iv most 
cases careful selection of work produces an improvement 
in general welfare, greater content witli work, and an 
improved attitude to life in general. At the same time, 
it is more open to question whether the job for which a 
worker has the greatest aptitude is always the most 
acceptable to him. Experience has shown, particularly 
in the textile trades, that the operative with the greatest 
output is not always the most contented. ♦Scientific 
choice of emplojnnent, if injudiciously developed, has 
this great danger, that it may make mechanical efficiency 
rather than content the criterion “af success. The 
caution applied to the vocationalists in e*ducation*may 
equally well be applied here: ‘"Man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that*proceedeth ©ut of 
the mouth of God." 
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§ 3. Vocational Guidance and Vocational Selec- 
tion. 

This selective employment may be worked by two 
alternative methods. The first, with which we are 
more concerned here, is to take the worker as a basis, 
and to hnd what is the most suitable work for him— to 
practise vocational guidance. The converse method 
is to ascertain what personal qualities are necessary 
for the efficient execution of a given operation, and to 
select workers who have those qualities — i.c., vocational 
selection. The difference between the two is important, 
and its significance will be clearer from two examples: 

► A girl applicant for work is found to have, among 
other personal qualities, poor educational qualifications, 
clean personal habits, good health, and great dexterity 
with her lingers, as well as a strongly developed sense 
of the artistic. It is decided that these qualities fit her 
for the finishing of high-grade chocolates, or delicate 
embroidery. She is advised to enter one of these 
trades. This would be vocational guidance. 

A master printer wants to pick the best operatives 
for his linotype machines, and makes investigations to 
discover what qualities are possessed by the best of his 
present Workers, and consequently what should be 
looked for in applicants for employment. He finds that 
quickness of finger action, ability to remember phrases 
for a shorf periotf, accuracy, good spelling ability, and 
ct sefise of the best way of displaying page of type 
are desirable. He concludes that learners should be 
exanfined for theSe characteristics before engagement. 
He is»then using vocational selection. • 

In both examples there is no attempt at*a complete 
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analysis, and the important factors of future prospects 
and conditions of work have been neglected. In actual 
fact, these should receive careful consideration along 
with the purely technical questions. 

§ 4. Eliminating the Unfit. 

The scientific choice of workers is based on the 
detection and use of individual differences. Vocational 
guidance depends on their correct utilisation alike in 
their positive and negative aspects. The negative 
aspect consists in preventing those from entering an 
occupation who are obviously unfitted for it, while 
the positive goes further, and attempts to effect an exact 
fit between the job and its occupant. Although the * 
peculiarities which may exclude certain persons from 
certain kinds of work are so many and varied that a 
complete classification would in itself fill a boo'k, and 
although many are too obvious to need mention, the 
table given on pp. 59-62 may be of use. 

Although not generally recognised in such a list as 
this, psychological conditions, such as dislocations and 
complexes, frequently lead to such serious inattention 
as to debar certain occupations. In the study of this 
question lies one of the fields of enquiry most needing 
the attention of„the trained psychologist. 

§ 5. Individual Differences. 

Turning to tjae positive side of vocational guidaflee- 12 - 
i.e., the selection of the right jotffor each individual — 
we find, of bourse, that a large range of abilities or 
aptitudes varies between person and person. t It is 
their abseiice or presence which should help to deter- 
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mine the selection of an occupation. While there are 
in all individuals inherent aptitudes which, once 
developed, play an important part in vocational fitness, 
they are often, and especially during adolescence, over- 
laid by the effects of environment and the actual stage 
of development. We have to find the deep-rooted 
qualities, not those which, on the surface, seem to 
predominate. Their absence or presence, however, 
does not seem to constitute the predominant factor in 
proficiency at an early age. The young worker is 
too strongly influenced by other factors — good health, 
enthusiasm, home influences — to allow his more 
intrinsic but as yet dormant qualities to assume a 
t dictatorship. It is in later life, when he has settled 
down to everyday factory life, and has lost the keen- 
ness of youth, that his native psychological and 
physiological aptitudes come to the front. If this is 
so, the vocational guidance of youth must take a long 
view ; it must not try to seek what seems the best at 
the moment, but must look forward into the subject’s 
whole life, to the time when his proficiency will depend 
more on his native qualities than on passing circum- 
stances of adolescence. Much more needs to be known 
as to what are the strongest stimulants which work at 
different ages. 

While physiological and psychological, qualities will 
eventually play a vital part in the choice of employ- 
ment, it mist be nThembered that industrial psychology 
is yet in its infancy, and that although in some cases 
definite rules may be* laid down, there is still much 
difference of opinion, and lack of data is common. We 
have tp be very careful not to place too much reliance 
on the results of unproved tests, and the need for further 
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research is very urgent. Mr. Muscio* writes in No. 12 
Report of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board that: 

“ A more adequate method of investigation suggests 
itself. Large numbers of young persons who are about 
to enter industry might receive a thorough psycho- 
physiological examination. As far as possible, they 
should be re-examined annually for several years: 
first, to guard against errors, always possible in a single 
examination; and, secondly, to determine what changes, 
if any, are produced in the ability to carry out dillerent 
tests by working at dillerent occupations. During a 
period of from seven to ten years, an exact record 
should be kept of the industrial history of those who 
are examined, and their success or failure in different 
occupations should be correlated with their psycho- 
logical constitution. Within a decade, an investigation* 
of this nature, if carried out systematically and ex- 
tensively, should lay a satisfactory scientific foundation 
for a national vocational guidance policy. • 

“ The points to emphasise concern— 

" (1) The exact natuie of the problem to be in- 
vestigated; and 

“ (2) The method ol investigation. 

“In view of the investigations above reviewed 
(Report No. 12), the problems may be stated as follows: 

“ A. To determine the general intelligence level 
required by each occupation. * The determination could 
possibly be made by means ol L. M. Terman’s modi- 
fications of the Billet tests. 

“ B. To determine the special cjpacities (including 
physiological characteristics) required by each occupa- 
tion. • 

“ C. To determine the relation of temperamental 
qualities to efficiency in different occupations. 

* The reader will be well repaid by a perusal of t!ie cited 
series of reports, and especially so in the case of Nos. 12 and 16. 
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“ Concerning general methods it is suggested: 

“ D. That investigations similar in type to those 
reviewed (see similar review on p. 171) should be carried 
out in as large a variety of occupations as possible. 

“ E. That, in addition, extensive investigations, to 
be continued over a number of years, should be in- 
augurated, for the purpose of making psycho-physio- 
logical measurements of the young persons in different 
occupations, and of comparing such measurements with 
occupational records/' 

The industrial psychologist , be he teacher, employer, 
or municipal officer, has at first to confine himself to the 
elimination of obvious misfits. He will only slowly reach 
the stage where negative warning may be superseded 
*by positive suggfstion. lie is at the present rime just 
entering this stage. The final responsibility cannot be 
assumed by the psychologist foi the reason that a 
worker*? general disposition and environment may 
outweigh his personal aptitudes, unless, indeed, the 
psychologist makes his field much wider than the in- 
vestigation of abilities alone. He cannot hope, however, 
to cover this wider field until such tune as the pure side 
of his science has taken many big forward steps. At the 
present time there are varying degrees of exactitude 
in actual selective methods, ranging from a rough 
“ look over ” the applicant, combined perhaps with a 
test in writing and arithmetic, to a scientifically con- 
ducted application of carefully prepared physical and 
mental test&. ,A few examples will illustrate. 

§ 6. Application For A Method. 

Messrs. Mather ahd Platt, of Manchester, require all 
applicants to fill up the following questionnaire Se- 
lection is based on the answers given, the e'lementary 
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school head-teacher’s testimonial, and, when necessary 
the results of tests for general intelligence and accuracy 

Application for Employment (Boys). 


Name 

Address 

Date of birth 

/ School 

Education ' 

I Standard or class 

l Examinations passed 


Parent or guardian’s name and 
occupation 

Previous employment. Why did 
you leave > 

Ha\ e you taken evening classes ? 
Give particulars 

What do you wish to be ? Why ? 

Do you belong to a boys’ club ? 
Give particulars 

What are your hobbies ? Why ? 

Who recommended you to apply 
here ? • 

Give names ifnd addresses for 
reference 

Have you any relatives in the 
works ? 

Are you wilhng*to attend classes 
in the works’ school ? 

On the completion of a course in 
the works' school, are you will- 
ing *to attend evening classes 
until you‘are twenty-one ? 
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§ 7. Interview, School Record, and General Test 
Method. 

Messrs. Debenhara combine the school record with the 
following test used as a rough gauge of neatness, accuracy, 
and common sense, and a carefully conducted interview : 

After each word printed below you are to write some 
word according to the further directions. Write 
plainly, but as quickly as you can. If you cannot think 
of the right word in about three seconds, go ahead with 
the next. 

(i.) Write the opposites of the words in this column, 
as shown in the first three: 

good — bad up 

day — night smooth 

up — down early 

long dead 

soft hot 

white asleep 

far 

<■» 

(ii.) Write words which tell what sort of thing each 
word named is, as shown in the first three: 


lily 

— flower 

quinine 


blue 

— colour 

beef 


diamond 

— jewel 

canoe 


oak 


banana 


measles 


Atlantic 


July 


Alps 


shark 




(iii.) Add 17 to each of these numbers. 

Write the 

answers as shown m the first three 



29 — 46 

57 

10 

65 

18-35 

{ 68 

61 

4i 

. 60— 77 i 

74 

71 

50 

64 

53 

33 

42 

“69 

67 

38 

5& 

62 

25 

28 
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(iv.) Get the answers to these problems as quickly 
as you can: 

1. What number minus 16 equals 30 ? 

2. A man spent jj of his money and had 8s. left. 

How much had he at iirst ? 

3. At 15 pence a yard, how much will 7 feet of 

cloth cost ? 

4. A man bought land for £100. He sold it for 

£120, gaining £5 an acre. How many acres 

were there ? 

5. If | of a gallon of oil costs <jd., what will 

7 gallons cost ? 

(v.) Place in the brackets preceding each English 
proverb the number of the African proverb to which 
the English proverb corresponds in meaning. 


English Proverbs : 

( ) Married in haste, repent at leisure. 

( ) Answer a fool according to his folly. 

( ) One swallow does not make a summer. 

( ) First catch your hare. 

( ) Adding insult to injury. 

( ) Curses come home to roost. 

( ) Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

( ) We can all endure the misfortunes of bthers. 

A frican Proverbs : 

(1) One tree does not make a forest. 

(2) f< I nearly killed the bird”; no one can eat 

“ nearly ” in a stew. 

(3) Full-belly child says to hungry^belly child : “ Keep 

good cheer.” 

(4) Distant "firewood is a good firewood. 

(5) Ashes Jly in the face of him who throws them. 

(6) If the boy says that he wants to tie the water 
•• with a string, ask him whether he means the 

Water in the pot or the water in the lagoon. 
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• 

(7) The ground-pig said : “ I do not feel so angry with 

the man who killed me as with the man 
who dashed me on the ground afterwards." 

(8) Quick loving a woman means quick not loving 

a woman. 

Tn effect, the above method consists of a rough 
estimate of the level of general intelligence. A number 
of firms using a selective system place great, and 
sometimes entire, reliance on the general intelligence 
of applicants, and estimate it by one of the several 
recognised series of tests, such as Terman’s modifica- 
tion of the Binct-Simon series. In practice, the use 
of intelligence tests varies considerably. Probably in 
Hhe majority of cases a general gauging such as the 
above is employed; in others, a full series of tests is 
used, aiming either at a grading according to a score 
of marfcs or by psychological age. A further refinement 
now adopted is to determine the minimum score gained 
in a series of tests which will qualify for a particular 
occupation, and not for all the occupations provided 
by a firm. It would seem that this gives a very reliable 
criterion oisuitability, in so far as intellectual qualities 
are concerned, although in common with other tests 
correlation with physical, social, and other factors is 
necessary for proper selection. Thus, iqa departmental 
store, one series of intelligence tests woufd be given to 
all applicants for employment, but, for instance, a 
score of qo* points would qualify for a salesman's job, 
wTiile 80 would secure entry into the casting depart- 
ment, and perhaps 50 into the packing £nd mailing 
departments. 

A minimum intelligence is not, however, th£ only 
limiting factor. Curious as it may appear, there is a 

6 
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maximum intelligence limit to some occupations. In 
certain types of selling, for instance, where the work is 
largely routine, the remuneration moderate, and the 
opportunities for promotion few, it is found that in 
general the brighter applicants leave the employ of the 
concern before they have learnt enough of their work 
to earn their w r ages. They become dissatisfied and 
seek fresh employment. The same point has been 
observed in some American cities where it has been 
found that police inspectors have a lower intelligence 
than constables. This seems to be due to the fact that 
the better type of constable leaves the force for work 
that has a greater scope before he has time to receive 
promotion. 

In all cases general intelligence tests should be used 
with the greatest care. No important decision should 
be made on the basis of a group test alone; and, especial 
care should be given to the assignment of special 
curricula which should only be used after examination 
by an expert psychologist. 

§ 8. The Blackeord Employment System. 

• 

This system of fitting the worker to the job was 
developed in America by Dr. Katherine Blackford, 
and has been quite extensively applied by businesses 
on that side 61 the Atlantic, and occasionally, in a 
modified form, on this side. It is based mainly on 
peculiarities of disposition and character, combined 
to a lesser extent with definite physical and /hemal 
aptitudes. Briefly, the methoh adopted is to analyse 
both the man and the job in terms of the abote, and 
then .to effect the best possible fit between the two. 
The great* fault appears' to be in the fact that much of 
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the analysis of the worker must be earned out by the 
worker himself, and is thus liable to be inaccurate.* 
The following sample analyses show the type of factors 
abstracted from particular occupations: 


Speciality Salesman. 


Good digestion. 
Buoyant health 
Cheerfulness. 
Enthusiasm 
Optimism. 

Pleasing personality. 
Verbal expression. 
Courtesy. 


Tact. 

Love of people. 

Initiative 

Persistence. 

Courage. 

Eesourcel illness. 

Patience. 

Understanding of human 
nature. 


Scrcij Machine Hands. 


Mechanical ability. 
Muscular strength. 
Quickness. 
Accuracy. 
Steadiness. 


Ability to read blue prints. 
Knowledge of micrometer. 
Ability to grind own tools. 
Ability to set up own job. 


Truckers. 

Physical strength. Dependableness. 

Energy. Good sense of location. 

Intelligence enough to Good memory, 

read and write English . # 

The analysis of the man# is conducted to a great 
extent on the basis 4 noting his bodily make-up, and 
deducing from that his probable characteristics. This 
analysis is an interesting attempt to dt^ine personal 
traits in terms of certain physical variables deduced 

* This system has recently been much criticised in America, 
and although definite evidence of its failure is hard to find? little 
value seems now to ba placed in it, at any rate in its original form . 
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C 

from hereditary and environmental conditions. The 


variables used are colour, form, size, 

structure, texture, 

consistency, proportion, expression 

, condition. The 

man's dossier takes the following form : 


Analysis. 


Name 

Personal 

Address 

Photo 


Colouring. 

Form 

Body 

Hair 

Eyes 

Texture 

Eyes 

Nose 

Motive 

Skin 

Mouth 

Mental 

Beard 

Chin 

Vital 

Condition 

Head. 

Hands. 

Intellect. 

High 

Flexible 

Type 

Low 

Rigid « 

i Capacity 

Long 

Hard 


Short 

Soft 


Narrow 

Short 


Wide 

Medium 


Square 

Hound 

Long 


Energy 

Vitality ^ . 

Endurance 

Ytea'H'li 

Dress 

„ v 



Conclusions. 

*• 

Positives. 


Negatives. « « 


* 


Recommendations 
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§9. Analogous Method and Psychological 
Analysis. 

An extensively used method to prove an applicant’s 
fitness for an occupation consists in subjecting him 
to a test which is calculated to reproduce on a laboratory 
scale the essential features of the occupation. Thus, 
would' be tramway drivers were required by Munstcr- 
berg* to manipulate successfully a set of printed cards 
to test their ability to judge the relative movements of 
their own and neighbouring vehicles. Selection on 
these lines has been used both in America and in some 
Continental countries with considerable success, and it 
£cems reasonable to expect that it has a considerable 
future in this country. 

The second sound modern method makes a list oi the 
probable qualities required for a particular vocation, 
finds by means of psychological tests which of these abili- 
ties or aptitudes really do bear a considerable relation 
to fitness, and then applies these relevant tests to appli- 
cants for employment. The probable aptitudes are 
arrived at by a careful study ol the methods of work, 
and by comparing existing workers of varying grades of 
proficiency. In both this method and the analogous 
method the desirable qualities are fixed upon by Ending 
which tests correlate most highly with. the proficiency 
of existing workers. Thus, when a provisional test or 
series of te^ts has lf?en evolved, it is tried on people 
already engaged on the work in question, and before it 
can be considered reliable, a list of workefs arranged in 
order af merit as judged by the tests must* correspond 
closely with a list arranged in the same order as gauged 
* Munsterberg : Introduction to Industrial Psychology. 
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by output, piece-rate wages, or some other safe criterion. 
When this result is obtained, the tests may be applied 
to would-be workers. 

By way of example, the tests for typists evolved by 
J. M. Laliy may be quoted. Laliy experimented on 
eleven women who had had from two to eight years’ 
experience of the work. He tested for the following 
capacities which were expected to make for type- 
writing efficiency (the results are shown by means of 
a mathematical conception known as the coefficient 
ol correlation “ R” opposite to each capacity in the 
list given below). It may be taken that the nearer 
that this coefficient approaches to -fi, then the nearer 
does a list graded by the test in question approach to 
a list graded by some reliable criterion. When the 
coefficient falls to the value of o, there is no correlation 
between the two lists, and the quality tested fpr bears 
no relation to proficiency. When it has a negative 
value, there is negative correlation, or the presence of 
the capacity in question detracts from proficiency in 
the occupation under consideration. 


Immediate memory for concrct 

0 phrases 

R 

\ 0-00 

Immediate memory for digits 

R - 

- 4 0-^7 

Muscular symmetiy (tendent \ 
hands to be identical in stici 

- for the two 
igth) . . 

R - 

4-008 

Tactile sensibility. . 


R 

- 4-077 

Muscular sensibility 


R 

- 40-58 

Sustained attention 


R 

- I o-t8 

Sustained attention (tested by <j 

mother method) 

R 

4 - 0-14 

Auditory reaction time . . 

V 

R r. 

- - 0-34 


Thus it will be seen that four of these seven qualities 
show considerable correlation wfth proficiency, and these 
four alone w'ould be used in vocational selection . When 
the foqr are combined, the resulting ranking shows with 
actual efficiency a coefficient of correlation of +0*89, 
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or nearly -f i, which would sigmly complete cori elation, 
or an ideal test scries. 

Again, an investigation into breakages during the 
repeated handling of certain china articles led Dr. Mills 
to conclude that: 

“ The investigation shows very clearly that it has 
been well worth while to reject the terms ‘ carelessness,' 

‘ accident,' or ‘ poor material ’ as adequate explanations 
of the cause of the majority ot breakages. Inasmuch 
as by the removal of many underlying causes, a reduc- 
tion in breakages amounting, in the case of some articles, 
to over 75 per cent, has been eilected in the present 
investigation, there can be no doubt that it will be 
equally possible to reduce the colossal waste in other 
• brandies of industry if full consideration be given to 
the psychological factors involved." 

The discovery of the “ underlying causes " which were 
successfully eliminated, by tin owing light on the psycho- 
logy of the industry, also throws light on the possible 
precautions to be taken in the selei tion of workers. 

We are now in a position to see how vocational 
guidance and placing is carried out by the best special- 
ists. Modern agencies for this pui pose may be roughly 
divided into three types. The first aims at broadcasting 
among children, teachers, and others the characteristics 
of common occupations, » the second compiles detailed 
information as to the cljild’s abilities mental and 
physical make-up, ;*id educational and social qualifica- 
tions, and uses it, together with statistics and details con- 
cerning various trades, for giving advice; ; wilder the third, 
a more exact sorting out is attempted, and a full series 
of tests devised for* a limited number of occupations. 

In England, as already mentioned, the first, and, to 
some extent, the second type arc included in choice 
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ol employment schemes, while great attention is paid 
to social and educational matters. Particulars of 
various trades have been issued by several Care Com- 
mittees, and these have proved of great value. Various 
methods have also been tried to interest children in 
vocational matters. But what little has been done 
towards evolving definite tests has been left to private 
firms and agencies. 

The best-known organisation of the information type 
is perhaps the Bureau of Vocational Guidance at 
Harvard University. The bureau gives advice to, and 
consults with, teachers, school officials, and employers 
on vocational matters, and conducts courses in voca- 
tional education and guidance in some public schools,* , 
at the University itself, and in summer schools. It 
also issues material for the education of foremen and 
works managers, and is about to issue trade inforviation 
in a form suitable for children. In England, also, 
attempts have been made to interest works officials, 
and in various towns there have been meetings of foremen 
to discuss the entry of children into employment. The 
Bureau of Vocational Information in New York City , 
and the Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and some English Care Committees have collected and 
issued a mass of information relating to the employment 
of women, and the opportunities for advancement, con- 
ditions of labour, etc., in various trades. 

There is, however, a real danger that mepe interest 
will not coincide with capacity. An attempt is made 
to remove this Vn the second type.pf organisation, which 
may be typified in the cases of Brussels and Barcelona, 

* A “public school ” in America is equivalent to ail English 
public elementary school. 
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already referred to. The Institut D'Orientacio Pro- 
fessionel in the latter city takes great care to investigate 
each applicant for advice in a thorough and scientific 
manner, although it does not concern itself with placing. 
In both of them there is co-operation with placing 
agencies, many of which will not accept applicants 
who have not been previously to the Vocational 
G uidancc Bureau. A child who seeks help in Barcelona 
is passed through two departments. In the medico- 
antlnopometric department measurements are taken 
of the head, chest, height, weight, lung capacity, and 
visual and auditory faculties, together with details of 
his own and his family’s medical history. The second, 
^or psychometric department, applies tests to gauge 
intelligence, judgment, emotional and muscular reaction, 
attention, and so on. The child is also questioned on 
his ideals, ambitions, social conditions, etc. Children 
are sent to the institute by their teachers, and are given 
advice based on their records in the examination. 
Further departments exist for the utilisation of the 
results obtained in fixing standards of attainments 
required for various trades, and for collecting general 
tiade information, (dose attention is also paid to the 
after-lives of those who pass through the institute, in 
order that the success of its methods may be judged. 

Any series of tests improves as tb? following-up of 
cases reveals its defects, but at the best it is not easy to 
interpret tjic exact significance of the tests, especially 
if* much reliahce is placed on “ general intelligence.” 
A third type of institivte has tried to finS a less fallible 
method. The Psycho-technical Institut at Charlotten- 
burg has evolved a careful system for selecting suitable 
candidates for the engineering industry, ^though, in 
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common with most German systems, technical ability 
is overstressed at the expense of emotional qualities. 
Dr. Mills, writing of the International Conference on 
Vocational Guidance, held at Barcelona in 1922, says of 
this institute: 

“ The fullest use is made there of particulars such 
as school records, medical examination, etc., these 
being supplemented bv an inquiry into the candidate’s 
interests and leisure occupations. Every endeavour 
is made to secure his co-operation in the work of 
determining his suitability for his future career. 

" Group tests which are modifications of well-known 
‘ intelligence ’ tests, memory for foim, number, etc., 
are supplemented by tests which indicate technical 
ability. The pupil is shown, for instance, a drawing of, 
a simple train of gear wheels or an arrangement of 
levers, and his ability to forecast what will happen on 
moving one of the levers is determined. He is shown 
a drawing of a section of one of the parts, has tT) pick 
out the particular part, and to state irj what direction 
the section has boon made, etc. If such tests as these 
are graded in order of difficulty, a pupil’s ability in this 
direction can be determined by the number of tests 
which he solves successful!} 7 . His mechanical ability 
is tested by means of specially designed apparatus which 
have been standardised and patented. The sensitive- 
ness of touch, for instance, is gauged by his ability to 
judge when tw r o flat surfaces are level. Delicacy of 
movement is pyevsured by the pupil’s ability to gauge 
the extent to which he has turned a fine micrometer 
screw, or for coarser work he adjusts a part of a slide- 
rest to various positions. His steadiness of hand is 
also measurecUby his ability to pass a thin rod through 
holes without touching the sides. *As smaller and smaller 
holes are tried the task becomes mor^ difficult. He has 
also to pass the rod along curved slots without touching 
the sid£s. 

“ Good eyesight is important, and the usual tests arc 
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given, and tlie candidate lias, in addition, to prove 
his ability to bisect lines and ligures accurately. The 
ease with which he can estimate a right angle or repro- 
duce a given angle is also determined. 

“ When to this are added tests for estimating ability 
to regulate the force and direction of blows with a 
hammer, tests with the dynamometer and ergograph, 
tests of attention and reaction times, il will be seen 
that considerable information as to a candidate’s abil- 
ities is obtainable from which a very useful forecast 
his suitability for engineering w r ork can be prepared. 

“ The work does not end here, however. The candi- 
date’s future career is followed most closely, and any 
discrepancies between the results of the laboratory 
and his accomplishments in the school and workshop 
are most minutely examined, the information being used 
to correct future placings or being made a subject of 
further research. 

“ It was stated that this procedure lias the full 
sympathy and support of the Berlin Trade Unions. 
They realise that it is to their advantage to have within 
their ranks only men who are capable. The Union 
suffers as badly from misfits as the employe]-. A con- 
tribution towards the support of the institute is voted 
annually by the Union, and the satisfactory passing of 
these test^has been made a condition of appi enticeship. ’ ’ 

Up to the present, however, only a few processes 
have had reliable tests evolved, and many of those which 
have been used require* refining or modifying. Ap- 
pendix II. gives the best # results widen* are available. 
Many satisfactory -tests have been constructed for 
private concerns, and are treated as trade secrets; of 
tliese it is, of course, impossible to giv« details. The 
results given in Appendix II. may be ^applied with 
caution, but care 'should be exercised to confirm their 
reliability under the particular circumstances in which 
it is proposed to use them. 
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§ io. Research. 

Research into vocational problems is rarely carried 
out by organisations devoted solely to them. More 
often it is allied with the investigation of other in- 
dustrial questions, and the same institution will under- 
take work in all branches ol industrial psychology. 
Thus the Institute of Industrial Psychology of London 
undertakes research into any industrial problem con- 
taining a human element, or, in other words, having 
a psychological interest. Broadly speaking, vocational 
research may be divided into two branches: 

(a) Collection of data relating to the conditions of 
work, future prospects, wages, etc., in various trades 
and the presentation of this data in a form likely to be 
useful in vocational guidance. 

(b) Investigation into the inherent and acquired 
characteristics desirable for defined occupations! and 
the evolution of tests for these, together with the in- 
tensive study of the characteristics ol a number of 
applicants for employment. 

Earlier in this chapter a division of modern guidance 
methods was attempted, and it is in connection with 
the first two of these that the first class of research is 
usually found. The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
at Harvard has issued studies (*f occupations concerned 
with agriculture forestry, stock farming, and various 
mechanical industries. The' Orgajnstitut of Berlin 
has embarked on four types of research : 

(a) Vocational guidance and selection. 

(b) The better adaptation of factory machinery, and 
office appliances to human needs. 

(c) Time, motion, and fatigue study. 

(d) Advertisement study. 
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A well-equipped laboratory and a large lecture-room, 
provided with a cinematograph projector, constitute 
the working space. In addition to research under 
these four heads, evening courses are given in the same 
subjects, and visits arranged to the psychological 
laboratories of the United Berlin Tramcar Company, 
the German State Railways, General Post Office, etc. 
Somewhat similar are the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology in England, the Psychological 
Corporation of America, and the Kyoch o-Kai (Japanese 
Association for the Promotion of Industrial Harmony), 
all of which aim at the advancement and useful 
application of psychology. The National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology defines its work as: 

(1) The study of the requirements of various in- 
dustrial and commercial occupations, and the elabora- 
tion find application of suitable tests so as to secure, 
(a) in co-operation with industry and commerce, more 
efficient and scientific selection of workers, and ( b ) in 
co-operation with the schools, more reliable guidance 
for children when choosing their life's work. 

(2) The investigation of the best methods for apply- 

ing hum^n energy in different factories, offices, etc., 
especially in regard to («) the elimination of unnecessary 
movements; (b) the most advantageous distribution of 
rest periods ; (c) the reduction of monotony and increase 
of interest, etc. # , T 

(3) The determination .and realisation of the con- 
ditions which tend«(tf) to the maximal health, comfort, 
and Well-Being of the worker, and (b) to the best relations 
between management and labour — e in regard to 
lighting, ventilation* methods of payment, labour 
representation, etc. 

(4) The study of the factors influencing the sale of 
products — e.g., advertisement, designing, etc.- 

(5) The provision (a) of lectures to employers and to 
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workers, and ( b ) of training courses for managers, fore- 
men, welfare workers, investigators, etc. 

(6) The encouragement and co-ordination of research 
work on industrial psychology and physiology through- 
out the kingdom, and the publication of the facts 
established by such research in a form which will 
indicate their practical value. 

Although the greater portion of real research is under- 
taken by organisations which place their service at the 
disposal of individual firms in return for a fee, certain 
firms have branched out for themselves. It is also 
interesting to note that research institutions have begun 
recently to undertake work for education authorities. 
In 1917 the City of Berlin opened “ Begabtenschule” 
for exceptionally intelligent boys from the second • 
highest class of the elementary school, who are given 
a three years’ course to bring them up to Rcalschulc 
stan da rd, a nd in si x yea rs’ time to that of the Gymnasium. 
It was necessary to introduce some method of examining 
would-be entrants into the Begabtenschule, which 
would select those who w r ould benefit by the special 
instruction. The Orga-Institut was called in, and was 
able to devise tests which have proved te be very 
reliable. The same tendency is to be noticed here, 
where several education authorities have approached 
the N.I.I.P. with a view to ite carrying out a similar 
selective research, while Professor G. H. Thompson 
has drawn up tests for selecting children for higher 
education in the county of Northumberland* 

§ 11. Employ 

So far w r e have considered only the Worker. We*have 
now to deal with certain aspects of the employer which 
are of value in practical vocational guidance. 
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•Many voluntary workers canvass employers for 
vacancies, but it is usually undesirable that they should 
do so outside the circle of their acquaintances. When 
they do canvass, they can at the same time excite the 
personal interest of an employer in a prospective candi- 
date for work, and, by touching many employers who 
would be missed by officials, secure places through their 
personal influence. Teachers, again, frequently can- 
vass for the children who leave their school. Up to 
a point both of these classes may do much on their own 
initiative, but both suffer from two limitations— they 
are not employment experts, although they may have 
acquired a mass of valuable trade and other.information, 
# and they have only a limited vista of possible employers. 
Both do well to make full use of the greater expert 
knowledge and wider horizon of the central buieau. 

In tlie past, canvassing has been mainly carried out 
by officials, and occasionally by professional canvassers 
and voluntary agencies. The canvasser must not only 
approach an employer to induce him to employ a 
particular lad or to use the services of the local bureau, 
but he must convince him that the bureau provides 
the most efficient means of procuring juvenile labour. 
The employer should be interested on business not on 
philanthropic grounds. Jle should be approached from 
his point of view, not from that of tne bureau. The 
two view-points shoqjd be tlie same; often they are not. 
But, apart*from securing places for workers, the can- 
v^ser has other duties to perform. He sfcould find out 
which employers mightl^c prepared to engagedcfectives, 
who afe usually the* most difficult to place? He should 
secure the data necessary to classify employers* in his 
district according to the care they are likely to take of 
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young workers, and he should spreaa the gospel of 
further education and proper vocational guidance. It 
is impossible to avoid situations which are unsatisfactory 
from some point of view, but it is far better, for instance, 
to place a child as errand boy if no more preferable open- 
ing offers, and move him into more suitable work later 
on, than to allow him to run the streets without proper 
control. It is impossible to divide employers into 
watertight compartments of grades of fitness. A 
man who may offer undesirable employment for the 
permanent career of one girl may be asked to take 
another temporarily. On the other hand, it is his first 
job which most impresses a young worker, and for that 
reason alone the first placing is all-important. A boy 
may often acquire a distaste for work in a factory (for 
which he is best fitted) by having had outdoor ex- 
perience as an errand boy. 

Roughly speaking, employment may be divided as 
follows : 

(1) Absolutely bad. 

(2) Bad, but possible for urgent cases. 

(3) Rather bad, but suitable as temporary employ- 
ment, pending more suitable work. 

(4) Good. 

(5) Good, and offering special scope for exceptional 
youngsters. 

When visiting employers, note should be taken of 
such matters as wages, hours, pmspects of permanent 
employment, opportunities for learning a trade, moral 
atmosphere, and so on. It is then possible to divide 
employers into the following categories : 

(1) Firms taking indentured apprentices. 

(2) Firms doing skilled work, but unwilling to 
apprentice. 
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(3) Situations which may be regarded as more or less 
permanent. 

(4) Situations of a blind-alley character. 

Such information having been obtained, it is required 
in a concise and accessible form. The schedule given 
below is used by the Boston Vocational Bureau, and 
although not quite applicable to English conditions, it 
points to the lines upon which a similar dossier may be 
compiled. 

Boys. 

How arc boys secured ? 

Their ages ? 

Previous schooling ? 

Are any continuing this training ? Where ? 

* The industry 

(a) Physical conditions 

(b) What variety of skill required ? 

(cy Description of processes 

(Photos if possible) 

(d) What special dangers ? 

Machinery 
Dust 
Moisture 
Hard labour ? 

Strain ? 

Monotony ? 

Competitive conditions«of industry ? 

Future of industry ? • 

What chance for a ^ramrftar school boy ? 

High school graduate ? 

^hat opportunity for the worker to shc^v 
what he can do jji other departments ? 

Tests. 

What kind of boys are desired ? 

What questions asked of applicants ? 
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What tests applied ? 

What records kept ? 

(Collect all printed questionnaires and 
records) 

Union or non-union ? 

Comment of employer ? 

Will he take boys sent by Vocation 
Bureau ? 

Will he attend Vocation Bureau confer- 
ences if asked ? 

Comment of foreman ? 

Comment of boys ? 

Health Board’s comment? 

Census Bureau Reports on this occupation, 
Massachusetts, 1908. 

Number of Capital Value of Wages 
establishments invested stock paid 

Average Males Females Value of 

earning employed production 

School fitting for this occupation ? 

It will be found that an employer will generally have 
a preference for boys or girls from certain schools. He 
often has some good reason for this, and it ir worth some 
trouble to find out the reasons for his preference, and 
whether they are real or fancied. 

It has already been stated lhat employers, as a whole, 
fight shy of Vocational bureaux. The following reasons 
for this have been given to thea^uthor by prominent 
English concerns : 

A large Stores (London) : “ The chief difficulty with 
the J.A.C. as it exists to-day is, in my experience, that 
there is considerable delay in getting the right type of 
applicant. The difficulty of delay I find is much more 
serious in London (where a child living on one side of 
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the street may belong to one exchange, while one on 
the other belongs to the next) than in a provincial town 
where one exchange covers the whole source of supply." 

Large Engineering Works [Midlands) : “ Generally 
speaking, we do not use the employment exchanges for 
engaging juveniles; as a matter of fact, we always have 
far more applicants for work than we can possibly 
take." 

Large General Stores [London) : “ We are in touch 
with the London Labour Exchanges, and are always 
glad to see promising boys and girls from whatever 
source they may come, but we find that it is very rarely 
that well-educated juniors apply there. More to our 
purpose are the School Appointments Boards with which 
we are in close touch." 

Another Stores: "... The employment exchanges 
‘have of late proved more useful than before; possibly, 
if they were efficiently organised, they would prove of 
real service." 

Chemical Factory [Hull) : " The exchanges of to-day, 
like most other Jhuman institutions, are capable of a 
great deal of improvement. If they were thoroughly 
efficient, they would naturally fulfil a highly useful 
function." 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONTINUED EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 
§ i. Till'. Educational Ladder. 

The path by winch a child may climb from the 
elementary school to a good education, possibly here 
and there to research work, is a complicated one, and 
the alternative routes are many. Naturally it can 
only be the few who will reach the end of the road;» 
the inajoiity must be the lowly followers. The voca- 
tional worker has to consider first how to select those 
most likely to benefit by advanced technical or (Ailtuial 
study, and how best to persuade them to start and 
persevere on the road to possible responsibility and 
lame; secondly, what broadening education he can give 
to those who can never advance very far, and, in turn, 
how these may be encouraged to learn by learning’s 
sake and for the proper understanding of their place 
in democracy. 

In England tlm Care Committee worker, as a rule, 
only comes into contact with a part of the educational 
system — that which is concernNl with evening and 
t( clinical schools. A child who leaves the* elementary 
school at fomteen may, or may not, continue 'his 
education beyond. The chances are, unfortunately, 
that he will not; for, roughly speaking, only a small 
percentage of the leavers from the elementary schools 
proceed to another school, while even of these a large 
S3 
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proportion will tail to complete the course. How 
desirable it is to increase the number, and how the 
voluntary worker is one of the most likely agents to 
secure this, has alieadv been pointed out. 

$2. Vocational and Ci’mukal Training. 

Inside the elementary school only a rare attempt is 
made to give any kind of vocational bias to the work. 
There is, however, a considerable body of thought, 
especially among parents, to the effect that the elemen- 
tary schools should give moie than a general education, 
and should also provide practical trade instruction 
Tin. view is a wrong one, lor children are not educated 
>to make good wnikiiien alone, but to be citizens in the 
ver\ full sense that successful democracy demands; 
and if this is to be achieved, the piecious years up to 
hunt <*.“ii must not be devoted to vocational training. 
There is not time for both. Besides, under fourteen 
there is rarely any definite vocational intention, and 
preparation for a specific trade is as likely as not to 
prove wasted. The element ar\ schools do, in many 
"Ays, prepare for the working side of life, since they 
include in thcii curriculum physical exercises, manual 
instruction, and other subjects that foster accurate 
muscular control. science and mathematics 

prepare for the technique which is« common to 
all skilled occupations. # In addition, the ordinary 
school life* both in and out of the classroom, draws out 
tlte other desiderata for working life. •ability to act 
quickly, to foresee events, to understand a problem, 
whicll, after all, w> the preliminary qualification for 
work in factory or office. Beyond the elementary school 
age the question of how far a vocational bias is to be 
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given to studies is more evenly balanced. But before 
the problem can be settled, young workers must be 
clearly segregated into two classes : 

(1) Those who show promise of advancing to com- 
paratively advanced positions, and 

(2) Those who from mental, physical, or environ- 
mental conditions must remain ordinary unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers. 

Much of the confusion which exists in the Vocational 
v. Cultural controversy is due to a failure to grasp the 
fundamental difference between these two classes. 
While all require as much general education as they 
can get, only the former require technical instruction, 
while the general workers, who under modern conditions 
perform for the most part dull routine operations, need 
all the more cultural development that they may find 
some enjoyment and purpose in life. * 

The future skilled worker must be taught the tech- 
nique of his trade, but even then he is also to be a 
citizen, and, at any rate for the first few years of his 
further education, general subjects should receive most 
of his attention. To some extent this is done in the 
evening schools, but there is still considerable scope 
for the after-care^worker in encouraging youngsters not 
to neglect that side of their education. 

The problem of the duller chillis more complicated, 
and while its solution is primarily the goricern of the 
educationist, 'the social worker cannot afford to ignbre 
it. Young children must do as they are told. Their 
undeveloped minds cannot yet weigh the reasons for 
conduct?, and whether or not superficial reasons are 
given them, there must be, of necessity, a background 
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based on implicit obedience. As the child grows older 
its reasoning powers will take on a deeper tone, and the 
time will come when opposition to the discipline imposed 
by older people will assume a real significance. During 
the years of adolescence this self-assertion increases 
rapidly, and any attempt at complete suppression of it 
will have one of two results. Either it will fail, and the 
child, breaking away from restraint, will forge its own 
path irrespective of the experience and advice of older 
people, or it will succeed, and the child becomes the 
slave of the man. Neither course follows the normal 
trend of evolution, for in the one case mental anarchy 
results, in the other cessation of initiative. Thus we 
are forced to the conclusion that if the normal evolution 
of the species is to continue, after a certain age youth 
must, at least to a considerable extent, forge its own 
destiriy. 

Schools for clyldren over fourteen have such material 
to deal with, and it is our duty to find out what are 
the aspirations of the young people under their care. 
Having done this, the school curriculum must be so 
shaped as^not to clash with the outlook of its pupils. 
This may seem on the surface to be creating an im- 
possible position, and naturally the difficulties will be 
great. There arc, however, certain definite objectives 
to be gained by means of education, «and with the 
adolescent these caiyonly'be gained by playing on his 
natural enthusiasms. He is the possessor of inex- 
haustible keenness and energy. • 

The writer a few ye!Lrs ago questioned the top classes 
of sofne East London elementary schools # as to whether 
they would like to remain at a part-time school* and, 
if so, what they would like to do there. The answers 
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may be of interest in showing what the continuation 
school teacher is up against. Very few wished to learn 
any more history or literature; still fewer saw the use 
of geography ; while mathematics, shorthand, and book- 
keeping were much in favour. A number were not 
only willing but anxious to have further opportunities 
for studying them. The only ones' to show any desire 
to follow up English or historical subjects were the 
girls, while a fair number of both sexes, as was to be 
expected, were desirous of doing higher work in music 
and drawing. About 70 per cent, had no further use 
for schools at all. Such an attitude is fairly typical 
of industrial areas, and these are the people whom 
the continuation schools must lead — not drive — along 
the road to citizenship. 

Along with that of the young people, the point of 
view of the parent is equally important, for the one 
reacts upon the other. There can be little douCt that 
the majority of artisan parents now ‘realise the vital 
advantages that their sons and daughters would derive 
from a good trade training on the German system. 
But whether they appreciate the blessings of a longer 
liberal education is more doubtful. There arc, of course, 
artisans in every industrial district who take a keen 
interest in cultural education, and who wish their 
children to have gs much as possible of it. 

It is held irfmany quarters that this interest can only 
be created by giving the work a Vocational bias. The 
argument put forward by this school is. that it is far 
easier to stimulate interest in study which, for obvious 
reasons, will, add to the weight of the weekly pay 
envelope, than in an abstract pursuit which, to the 
young ari any rate, shows no signs of bringing material 
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advantages in its wake. The argument is probably 
only to hide a selfish object under the guise of a higher 
motive. Certainly it is true that adolescent children 
can be readily interested in subjects which are given 
a vocational flavour, but it is equally true that their 
attention can be won without it. The difficulty is at 
the start, when interest has first to be found, but in the 
hands of the right type of teacher there should be no 
impassable obstacle to creating it in work unconnected 
with the student’s occupation. 

These young persons are at an emotional age, and 
naturally lean towards emotional and romantic thought, 
and the supposed bias on the vocational side is merely 
a product of environment during recent years, not the 
‘result of any evolutionary process, and is therefore 
not a vital factor. But as things stand the vocational 
bias is probably necessary. 

Once the school appeals to the pupils’ interest, it 
is a short step, # in capable hands, to reach the pupils’ 
hearts; and, to quote Dr. Kcrschensteiner : “once it 
has gained the pupil’s heart it can lead him where it 
will, on to theoretical as well as practical ground, on 
to the grotmd of moral and civil teaching.” Not until 
it has grasped this fact will the compulsory continua- 
tion school prove itself valuable enough to justify the 
large expenditure which it requires.* 

During the growth of the factory system specialisa- 
tion of wojrk has become more and more marked. The 
old-time craftsman who in his day was a master of his 
trade, skilled in a largje variety of operations, has given 
placq to automatic machinery, and ttys consequent 
division of labour* It was then a work of five or six 
years to train the lad to become a capable workman, 
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who, given a box of tools and the raw material, could 
do a complicated job at the ends of the earth. Thus 
the system of apprentice training, extending over a 
number of years, was evolved. Whether or not Ruskin 
was right in his efforts to perpetuate this type is beside 
the point. The craftsman, in the accepted sense of 
the word, has to a great extent vanished from our ken, 
and given place to the man who spends his whole time, 
year in, year out, in performing some small mechanical 
process. 

The war, more than anything else, has shown that 
very little training is required ior the majority of 
present-day jobs, and such little as is necessary 
should be obtainable without interfering with general 
education. 

§ 3. Curriculum. 

The Care Committee worker should ascertain what 
general subjects have any considerable value in further 
education, be it at evening, technical, or day continua- 
tion schools. Drawing and mathematics have a strong 
claim to a place in the curriculum. Both are subjects 
which the primary school has left just when they arc 
becoming interesting, and both help us to understand 
the world we live in. Mathematics, if properly dealt 
with, allows the^student to '‘see the laws governing 
his earning capacity beside? its usefulness in his own 
personal affairs, and often in his work. Ifcthere is to 
be any hope of industrial peace these taws must ,,be 
understood by the workers of t^e future. Mr. Ogden, 
speaking of the Munich Continuation Schools, says : 

the 


By piaking out both preliminary estimates and bills, 
pupil learns the value not only of the material and 
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the work but of the time he has spent on it* It is 
particularly important for the apprentice to recognise 
by these bills how much time he has spent on his work 
— and this, of course, is very great with apprentices, 
and increases the cost of production. Special care is 
taken in making out bills and estimates to let the pupil 
learn to calculate not only the cost of materials and 
time, but the other items t>f cost arising from deteriora- 
tion of machines and tools, tfye interest on capital, 
carriage, and the various other sources of expense.” 

By being able to calculate this, the worker is able 
to satisfy himself that he is receiving fair payment 
for his toil. To follow the theme : it is only through a 
knowledge of political economy that he can understand 
the larger issues that determine his value in the economic 
system. The school cannot expect to give its pupils a 
thorough insight into these problems, but it can, and 
must,f.over the more elementary part, and prepare the 
way for deeper ^work at a later age. Thus we have 
two subjects which are essential for the continuation 
school. 

Granted a place for mathematics in the curriculum, 
its scope becomes a matter of importance. It would 
seem much better not to attempt excursions into the 
higher realms. If the child is going to climb to a posi- 
tion where he will require a knowledge of higher work, 
the continuation school is not the plaLe ior him to learn 
it. Rather should tifis type of school, for the sake of 
the large rfiajority, concentrate on the more elementary 
msatter applied to interesting and broadening purposes. 

Just as a knowledge of the world he lives in from an 
economic standpoint is essential to thfc worker, an 
insight into the evolution of the industrial systenj is of 
equal importance. The vital need for an understanding 
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of these two factors is too patent to* need enforcing. 
One has only to look at the industrial controversies of 
recent years to realise how many of them have been due 
to a lack of insight into the meaning of the factors con- 
cerned, and of the institutions which form the factory 
system. This insight can only be obtained in one way — 
through a study of the historical fadtors which have 
caused their rise. Very few workers have this know- 
ledge, and many of those who think they have only 
know the biased views of perhaps a single writer. The 
urgency of this is being slowly realised in all civilised 
countries. In England most of those who act in the 
educational interests of the workers have realised it, 
and are already doing their utmost to spread a know- 
ledge of industrial history. Both the W.E.A. and the 
Labour Party have made it an important plank in their 
educational platforms, while a few local authorities 
have appointed peripatetic lecturers in this subject. 
That there is a demand for this kind of instruction among 
adult workers is shown by the response which these 
efforts have everywhere met with. 

Interest in industrial history and political economy 
is now being taken by the employers, who have often 
been as badly informed as the men. Many of the more 
go-ahead firms in England are making the preliminaries 
of these two suujects a big feature in their works 
schools, while in America the employers who are grouped 
under the National Association of Corporation Schools 
are, among obhers, realising that the time to enlighten 
the worker has arrived. Thesa firms are realising, as 
in time all must, that here lies large part Of the 
solution of the present industrial unrest. 

That 'geography should be taught with a view to 
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building up a background of a special nature, and to 
inducing a tolerant and fair view of other peoples, is 
self-evident. The reason why it is not receiving its 
proper share of attention is that many consider history 
alone to cover this field, and consequently do not feel 
justified in giving time to the other subject. In ideal 
practice, of course, the two should be made to form one 
subject. Attempts have been made to teach civics to 
young persons as a definite subject— a sort of social 
geometry. It is an impossible plan. The only work- 
able way of planting civic ideas in children is through 
the subjects we have discussed, and by the general social 
activities of the school, the clubs, and the efforts of the 
welfare worker. The Munich system, in spite of its 
faults, throws light on this : 

“ Civic instruction is generally planned as follows 
in tin? different trade schools. First, the historical 
development of ^he trade to which the pupil belongs 
is discussed. He is shown in the struggles of his fellow- 
workers the growing interdependence of interest between 
all the citizens of a community. Concrete examples 
are placed before him. Thus, by degrees, he recognises 
bow the problems arose which occupy the town' and 
the nation to-day, and learns the duties and rights 
of the individual within the State. This insight is 
strengthened into the will to consider others, and to 
devote himself to comfnon purposes, by associating 
pupils into working^ groiips, especially in the last 
school yeaf.” 

* 

Chemistry and physics are of clear importance to the 
child who is embarkitig on a course of technical in- 
struclion. For tht average youth their Value is more 
open to doubt, and it is a point worth consideration 
whether botany and biology are not more useful in 
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helping towards an understanding of life and its prob- 
lems. The value of English literature is, perhaps, 
too evident to need insistence here. 

§4. Central Schools and Junior Technical 
Schools. 

An occupational bias is to be found in both these 
types of school. Their aim is to cater for those who 
miss a secondary school education, but can go beyond 
the standard of the ordinary primary school; they 
provide a full-time general education of a type that will 
prepare their pupils for industrial or commercial life, 
and — which is important — have the extra attraction 
of a vocational interest. , 

With the growth of elementary education there arose 
a need for more advanced schools into which the better 
scholars could be drafted. Higher Elementary Schools 
were introduced, but they foundered on legal diffi- 
culties, and to obviate these the London County Council 
in 1910 founded a new type of school known as Central 
Schools. These have since been extended to many 
large towns, and to some rural areas. Admission is, 
as a rule, confined to children in their eleventh year, 
who have reached Standard V. or its equivalent, and 
parents are often required to y undertake to keep their 
children in attendance up to the end of the school year 
in which they become fif tee'll. Ko penalty is attached 
to failure to honour the undertaking, , but teachers 
rightly make^cvery effort to secure attendance to the 
end of the course, and in this if should be possible for 
them to obtam considerable help from local Care" Com- 
mittees^ The subjects taken depend on the particular 
school and the vocational bias which it adopts. In 
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commercial schools, modern languages, book-keeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, and commercial correspondence 
form part of the curriculum ; while engineering schools 
stress mathematics, science, and workshop and labora- 
tory training. On the general side are to be found, 
among other subjects, English, History, Geography, 
Scripture, Physical Training, Drawing, Music, and 
Composition. 

The Junior Technical School takes boys at thirteen 
or fourteen for a two or three years' course, and aims 
at giving a combined practical and general training, 
often in connection with a particular industry, which 
is represented on an advisory committee, and with a 
staff containing a proportion of men or women who 
have been engaged in that trade. Fees are usually 
charged, but are reasonably low, and many students 
are assisted by scholarships, maintenance grants, and 
other forms of financial aid. Charges are frequently 
made for material used in practical exercises. In 
many of the larger Art Schools, notably in Birmingham 
and Leicester, special day classes are provided for train- 
ing in the artistic side of a variety of trades, while in 
most Art Schools “arts and crafts ” make up a con- 
siderable part of the curriculum. It is a common 
practice for Education Authorities to provide a large 
number of entrance scholarships and ^maintenance 
grants. It cannot \A too strongly urged that Care 
Committed helpers should make themselves familiar 
with the courses provided at schools of this type in their 
locality, and the curriada issued by the local authority 
should be studied. % * 

The Junior ^ lay Technical School takes boys, 
generally of fourteen years of age, who intend at sixteen 
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to enter a skilled trade as apprentices. ' Its objects are 
to complete the general education of the elementary 
schools, and to give a sound preparatory training which 
will be of use on entering the works; to teach the 
practical drawing, mensuration, and calculation needed 
in the workshop, the use of the various tools used in 
the working of wood and metal, together with the 
elementary principles of Mechanics, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Where these schools exist, it is usual for 
local employers to give preference to successful students. 
In the Openshaw Junior Technical School the syllabus 
is briefly as follows : 

Practical Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Men- 
suration, Algebra, and Trigonometry. 

Practical Drawing of Engineering and Building 
details. (The course includes Constructive and Solid 
Geometry as well as Hand-sketching.) < 

Workshop Practice in both Wood and Metal. 

Elementary Science. (The course includes practical 
work in Physics, Mechanics, and Chemistry.) 

English, including Reading, Composition, Geography, 
and History. 

Physical Exercises. 

Schools of Arts and Crafts have been established in 
many towns, and are in many ways similar to the 
Junior Technical School, although it is not usual to 
include general subjects. The> are, also, primarily 
intended for the benefit of those industries which depend 
on design and draughtsmanship, and practical oart 
in design and execution form the basis of their work. 
In some cases, such as the Central School of Arts and 
Crafcs, London, one trade alone — in this case Printing 
and Bookbinding — constitutes the entire practical 
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aim of the school. As a rule, three types of course are 
provided : 

Full-time instruction for professional examina- 
tions, etc. 

Part-time day courses for apprentices. 

Evening courses for apprentices and others. 

Provision is made in all of these for students who 
enter not with a vocational motive, but for interest or 
cultural purposes. 

In the Central School of Arts and Crafts, Birmingham, 
the principal courses, which extend from September to 
June, are these: 

Architects. (Day school to prepare in three years 
ft>r the Intermediate R.I.B.A. examination, and 
evening school giving three-year courses suitable for 
Builders, Surveyors, Clerks of Works, Shop Fitters, and 
other occupations connected with building.) 

Gold and Silversmiths, etc. (Full-time day course 
for the training of Craftsmen, and those who will fill 
responsible positions. Part-time day course for those 
already engaged in the trade. Evening courses for 
senior workers, apprentices, journeymen, and others.) 

Modelling, and Letter Cutting. (Day and evening 
classes in Modelling, Stone Carving, Carving from life, 
Modelling for Lead Work and Stucco, and Dc' igning.) 

Ornamental Writing, Lettering, and Illuminating. 

Embroidery. S • 

Dressmaking and Dr^s Design. • 

Stained (Mass Work. 4 

Printing Tra^de Class. (Full-time classes for appren- 
tices extending over two years, and starting at fourteen. 
Part-time day courses for apprentices. Evening classes 
for Compositors |n Printing Theory, feithographic 
Artists, Letterpress Machine Printers, Monotype Com- 
positors, Linotype Compositors, Bookbinders.)-* 

Painting and Decorators' Classes. (Full-time course 
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in which half the time is given to general subjects, 
and half to drawing and practical work. Part-time day 
course for apprentices and others. Evening classes in 
Practical Work and Drawing.) 

From a purely vocational point of view, apart from 
its cultural significance, art studies are of great value : 
most objects of everyday use would be improved by 
being of an artistic shape and finish, and would then 
have an appreciable effect on the contentedness of the 
average user. At the same time, a knowledge oi colour 
and design is invaluable in a large number of trades. 
Thus, the City of Birmingham School of Arts and Crafts 
publishes the following list of trades in which applied 
art is desirable : 


Advertising Expert. 
Auctioneer and Valuer. 
Architect. 

Brassworker. 

Bookbinder. 

Book Illustrator. 
Bookseller. 

Blacksmith. 

Bricklayer. 

Builder. 

Cabinet Maker. 

Cane Furniture Maker. 
Cardboard Box Maker. 
Carpenter. » 

Caster. 

Catalogue Illustrator. 
Chaser. % 
Confectioner. 

Comm er cial # T raveller . 
Coach Builder. 
Compositor. 

Die Sinker. 


Draughtsman. 

Dyer and Cleaner. 
Designer. 

Dressmaker. 

; Engraver. 

Enameller. 

I Embroidress. 

! Etcher. 

Fashion Designer. 

| Florist. 

Fitter. 

Gardener. 

Goldsmith. 

G)’n Engraver. 

• Glazier. 

Glass Embos&r and En- 
graver. ' 

House Furnisher, 
Illuminating Artist, 
j Joinev. 

| Jeweller. 

Japanner. 
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Leather Worker. 
Lithographic Artist. 
Lithographic Printer. 
Letter Cutter. 

Medallist. 

Milliner. 

Motor Body Builder. 
Monumental Mason. 
Moulder. 

Mounter. 

Modeller. 

Name Plate Engraver. 
Printer (Typographical). 
Painter and Decorator. 
Caper Hanger. 

Pattern Maker. 
Photographer. 

Photo Retoucher. 

Photo Mounter. 

Potter mid China Maker. 
Pictuic Framer. # 
Process Worker. 

Plasterer. 

Raiser. 

Repousse Worker. 
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Rubber Stamp Maker. 
Salesman. 

1 Sheet Metal Worker. 

Shop Assistant, 
i Shop Fitter. 

! Silversmith, 
j Surveyor. 

I Stained Glass Artist. 

, Stencil Cutter. 

! Sign Writer. 

Spinner. 

Stamper and Piercer. 
Stone Carver. 

Teacher. 

Toolmaker. 

Tailor. 

Ticket Writer. 

Tinsmith. 

Tracer. 

Toy Maker. 

Upholsterer. 

Wall Paper Stainer. 

Wood Turner. 

Wood Carver and Gilder. 


The idea of the day trade school has been developed 
further in Germany and in the United States than in 
this country, and at Munich trade courses, combined 
with general subjects, ac^ provided f< 5 r the following 
trades : * 


Fine Mechanics, Tool Makers, Gunsmiths, Coachmen, 
Drives, Bakers, Butchers, Cooks, Waitefs, Stokers, 
Chimney-sweeps, Shoentakers, Printers, Gardeners, 
and Hairdressers. 

Boys who complete a Junior Technical Course, and 
others who have a higher general education such as is 
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given by a secondary school, may attend Intermediate 
Technical Courses at the Technical Schools. In 
England these courses are confined chiefly to engineering 
subjects and some branches of applied chemistry, and 
serve as a training for those who are to become re- 
sponsible assistants and managers in works. Both day 
and evening courses are usually provided in the larger 
centres. Still more advanced work is catered for by 
the Universities and Technical Colleges. 


§ 5. Evening Schools. 

Up to the introduction of the " course ” system, 
evening continuation schools did little more than pro- 
vide instruction in odd subjects, and as an addition to 
general education they failed. With the introduction 
of this system, by which younger and less advanced 
pupils are required to take a group of related subjects 
instead of isolated courses, a great improvement has 
taken place. It has not only given a broader know- 
ledge, but has largely cured the habit of dropping away 
before the end of a course. The nature of the course 
depends on the students’ intended vocations, and may 
be technical, commercial, or domestic. It is usual to 
admit students who have reached at least Standard VI. 
of the elemental y schools. Although the majority of 
students fail to take advantage of it, it is intended 
that evening continuation schools (to give them their 
full title) snould be a stepping-stone to technical and 
other schools. 

A very considerable variety of instruction is provided 
at L ma^y of these schools, the extent of this variety 
depending mainly on the size of the town. Speaking 
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generally, there are three types of course in evening 
schools in towns: 

(1) Commercial Courses. — For boys and girls engaged 
in, or hoping to be engaged in, commercial occupations. 

(2) Industrial Courses. — For boys intending to enter 
technical classes in the local Technical College, and for 
boys who are not in commercial occupations. 

(3) Domestic Courses.- For girls not requiring in- 
struction in commercial subjects. 

Thus, in Birmingham the principal courses are: 

(a) Technical Course.— English, Practical Mathema- 
tics, Practical Drawing, Elementary Science, Wood- 
work, Metalwork, Machine Construction and Drawing, 

(b) Preparatory Technical Course. — English, Calcula- 
tfons, Mathematics, Experimental Science, Mechanical 
Drawing, Metalwork, and Woodwork. 

(c) Commercial Course.— English, Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, £ook-keeping, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Correspondence and Business Methods, French. 

(d) Domestic Course. — English, Household Accounts, 
Home Dressmaking and Needlework, Drcsscutting, 
Cookery, Needlework, Housewilcry and Hygiene, 
Ambulance Work and Sick Nursing, Laundry Work, 
Millinery, L;rws of Health, Singing, Physical Exercises. 

( e ) Art Course.-- Drawing from Nature, Drawing 
from Animal Life, Painting, Design, Drawing in Light 
and Shade, Freehand Drawing, Model Drawing, Em- 
broidery, together with subjects of general education 
such as English, Arithmc/ic, Physical Exercises, Singing, 
Geography ^nd History, Lafvs of Health. 

(/) Literary fourse. — English Composition, English 
Literature, Foreign Languages, Civics. Hiftory. 

(g) Preparatory Course. — English, comprising Read- 
ing, Writing and Composition, Arithmetic, History and 
Geography. n 

(k) Scouts’ Course. — English, Ambulance Work, Sick 
Nursing, Practical Science, Physical Exercises, Wood- 
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work, Metalwork, Singing, Cookery/ Pathfinding and 
Surveying, Nature Study, Signalling. 

(/') Special Classes . — In addition to the subjects in- 
cluded in the above-mentioned courses, classes in such 
subjects as Ambulance and Sick Nursing, Horticulture, 
Singing, Physical Exercises, Swedish Drill, Morris 
Dancing, etc., are held, if sufficient students apply. 

At some centres facilities are provided for suit- 
able Art Instruction to be given in connection with 
various practical or scientific subjects; as, for example, 
Embroidery and Design in connection with Needlework 
or Dressmaking; Modelling and Design in connection 
with Woodwork or Metalwork; Drawing in connection 
with Nature Study, etc. 

In a smaller town, such as Nuneaton, the syllabus of 
courses given at various centres consists of : 


Junior Commercial Course for Boys and Gi^ls. 


Year. Subject. 

( Arithmetic and Accounts 
Shorthand or Civics 
English 

f Arithmetic and Accounts 
2nd i Shorthand or Civics 
l English 


Hours 
per Week. 
2 


( English 

3rd | Shorthand f 

( Book-keeping .. v 


2 

2 


(French may be included in ‘the above course so desired.) 


Junior 'Mining Course (Two Years) for Boys.' 


• Subject. 

Practical Mathematics and Drawing 
Mining Science 
English c . . 


flours 
per Week. 
2 
1 
1 
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Junior Enginfering Course (Two Years) for B&ys. 


Subject . 

Practical Mathematics and Drawing 

Engineering Science 

English 


Hours 
per Week. 


The Centre is a preparatory department tor the Mining and 
Technical School. Students should attend one of the Junior 
Courses outlined above, and subsequently proceed to the 
Senior Technical Courses m Mining, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Electrical Engineering, which are held in the Mining and 
Technical School 


Handicraft General Course (Two Years) for Boys. 


Year. Subject 

( English 
, I Woodwork 

Practical Mathematics and Drawing 
• i Practical Science 


Hoars 
per Week. 

t 

2 


( English 1 

2nd j W(,od and Mctal Work 2 

1 Practical Mathematics and Drawing . . 2 

Impractical Science . . . . . . . . 1 


Building Trade skidents who attend the above classes should 
subsequently proceed to the Advanced Classes in Building 
Subjects held at this Centre. 


General Course (including Mining Subjects) for Boys. 


Year. # Subject. 

Woodwork (including Drawing) 
Physical Exercises . . 

1st English 

Practical Arithmetic 
, Elemetnary Scicmj. 

/ Woodwork (including Drawing) 
Phy^cal Exercises . . 4 

2nd - English 

% Practical Mathematics 
* V Mining Science 

r Woodwork (including Drawing! 
I* Physical Exeryses . . 

3rd I English (with Civics) 

I Practical Mathematics 
^ Mining Science 


Hours 
per Week. 
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General Course for Girts. 
Year. Subject. 

( English 

ist I Physical Exercises with Vocal Music 
( Needlcwoik 


Hours 
per Week. 

i 

1 

2 


( English . . . . . . . . . . I 

Physical Exercises with Vocal Music . . i 

Needlework and Dressmaking . . . . 2 


Junior Art Course for Girls. 


Subject. 

Drawing (i.e , Nature and Object Drawing, Letter- 
ing, Elementary Design, etc , and, if possible, 
Craft-work) 

English 

Physical Exercises and Music 


Hours 
per Week. 



In addition special classes arc held at specified 
centres in Lip-reading, First Aid and Sick Nursing, 
Physical Exercises, and Gardening. 

Possibly the best way of showing how evening school 
courses may be pursued over a considerable number of 
years is to quote from a syllabus issued by the Man- 
chester Education Committee on pp. no-in. 


§ 6. Works' Continuation Schools. 

Works’ schools have come ter the fore recently, but 
the idea is by no means new. ' For many yea * 3 a number 
of industrial ^md commercial firms have had their own 
continuation schools, and despite the difficulties of 
pioneer work, have generally evolved very good and 
efficient institutions. These schools have, in most 
cases, bewi started by the better type of employer for 
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the purpose of raising the general intelligence *of his 
workers, and at the same time giving them some in- 
struction useful to them in their work. The fear has 
been expressed in Labour circles that it is dangerous 
to allow employers to assume educational responsibility. 
A Labour Party memorandum represents a common but 
erroneous opinion among working men, when it says : 

“ Employers have enough power as it is. The pro- 
posal to make them into a kind of private education 
authority and to trust the minds of working-class 
children to their keeping is thoroughly mischievous. 
But, once established, the system will not be easy to 
eradicate." 

It is true that under the factory system in its older 
form such might well be the case, but under the new 
conditions, which are changing the system everywhere, 
this clanger is not likely to be serious. The efficient 
modern employer now realises, quite apart from humani- 
tarian motives, that his employees’ interests arc 
collateral with his own, and that education must be given 
a front place among these interests. If he wishes to 
produce at a price which will allow him to compete in the 
world’s markets, he must not only train his workers, 
but he must educate them in the widest sense of the 
word. The worker m;. st be more than a worker if he 
is to reach his maximum efficiency. By file side of the 
works scl&ol, the employment manager, the welfare 
supervisor, tlie doctor, and the psychologist are also 
finding a place in industry, and together are becoming 
responsible for the whole human side of $ business. A 
new era of industrial conditions is dawning, and 4 these 
specialist social workers will have their plad£ as much 
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Diagram Showing Courses of Instruction, Extending over 
Six* Years, for Technical Students in ihe Manchester 
Evening Schools. 


Advanced Instruction in Science and Technology in the Munii ipal College of Technology. 
Firm and Sixth Year Technk al Courses. 


* 



Mahantcal Engiiiet i mg 
Course {Section A ) 


Building Course 


Chemical Course 


hlaltnal Course 


Hrs 

Hr s 

llrs 

Hrs 

Mac Drawing 2 

Pudding Con- 

Chemistry .. 2 

M ignetism and 

Heat Engines . 2 

st! uctimi .. 2 

Mathematics . 2 

Electricity . . 2 

PiactRal Maths , 2 

Hmldi rs’Si lenee 2 

Physical Chemis- 

Mathematics . . 2 

(. Section B ) 
Machine Work and 
Fittiug. . .. 2 

M itlicin iIilj . . 2 

try . ..2 

J 

Applied Mechanics 2 

Sketching and 

— 


— 

Drawing .. 2 

6 

6 : 

6 

Calculations . . 2 

Four 1 ii Year T1.1 

::iinical Courses. 

- 

T 

I 

T 

I 

r 

I 

1 

Mechanual Engineering 
Course (Sei/ion .1 ) 

1 

Budding Course. 

Chemical Course 

_! 

Electrical Course 


llrs 

Hrs llrs 

Hrs 

Mac. Di awing . 2 

Pudding Con- < lieimstiy . 2 

Magnetism and 

Heat Engines _> 

'dilution .. 2 Physics . r 2 

Elfitriuly . 2 

Practical Math-. , 2 

Applied Me- Mathemutn s . . 2 

Machine Drawing 2 


eh. inn s . . 2 

Mithcniatics .. 2 

(Section B ) 
Machine Woik and 
hitting 2 

M dliematics . 2 


Sketching and 


— 

Drawing 2 

ft 0 

6 

Calculations 2 

Third Year Technical Courses 

A 



I Practical Mathematics and Practical Drawing % . 3 hours weekly. 

PractiL.il Mechanics £iid Physics 2 „ „ 

Engh-.li 1 hour weekly. , 

1 Second Year Technical Course. 6 horns weekly. , 


Second Year Technical Course. 6 horns weekly. , 



Practical Mathematics and Practical Drawing 3 hours weekly. 

♦Woodwork or Mechanics and Physics 2 „ ,, 

English 1 hour weekly. 


Practical Mathematics and Practical Drawing 3 hours weekly. 

♦Woodwork or Mechanics and Physics 2 „ ,, 

English 1 hour weekly. 

First Year Technical Course. 6 hours weekly. 


♦ Woodwork and Mechanics and Physics optional ; where neither Woodwork nor Mechanics 
and Physics is taken, the whole six hours are devoted to Mathematics, Practical Drawing, 
and English. 
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COMMERCIAL EVENING SCHOOLS 

Diagram Illustrating the Scheme of Commercial Education, 
Extending over Six Years, in the EvenAjg Schools 
Conducted by the Education Committee 

' Fii'iii and Sixth Year Courses aic also held m the Municipal Evening Si liool of 
! Commerce and, wlieic ncccssiry, in the Coramcioial Schools. Subjects 

English Book-keeping. Higher Anthiuetic. : 

Shorthand Coinmcice Languages, etc. 

The work of the Municipal Evening School of Commerce and the Common lal 
Schools is arranged to lead to the Diploma, Profissnuia], and Lectuie Couisc^ held . 
i m the Municipal High School ot Commeice 



I'ifih and Sixth Yfar Commikcial Colrses 

1 

Shoithand ( l fries, 
awl Typists 

1 

Junior and Invoice 
Ucrles 

+ 

1 

Book-keepers 

* 

1 

Correspondents and 
Shippers' Clerks 

Hrs 

Hr s 

His' 

His. 

English and 

Coml Authmetic 1 

Coml Anthnietie x 

A Modem Language \ 

Commei rial 

Book-keeping 2 

Book-keeping . 3 

English and Com- 

Practice and 

Shorthand . . 2 

English and Com- 

nierei.il torn- 

Typewriting a 

English and Com- 

meici il Cone- 1 

spondence and 

Shoithand .. 3 

mci cial Corn*- 

sjiondince and 1 

Business 1 conn- 

Arithmetic 1 

spondcncc and 

Busmev, Econo- 

mics . r 


Business licono- 
mii s . . . . i 

, lilies . . 2 

tom! Geography 1 
♦Book-keeping or 
Shorthand . 1 


Fourth Yiar Commercial t ouksls 


•| 

* 

• 1 

t 

1 

Shorthand Clerks 

J unior and Invoice 

B()ok-hil pci s. 

( o) respondents and 

and Iypist s 

(. lerks 

Shippers' ( Inks 

llrs 

llrs 

II rs I 

Hrs 

English a ri d 

Coml. Arithmetic 1 

Coml \11thmet1c 1 j 

A Modern Langu ige 3 

Commercial 

Book-keeping . . a 

Book-keeping . 3 

English and Com- 

Practice and 

Shoithand . a 

1 * nghsh and Com- 1 

munal Couo- 

Typewriting 2 

English and Coui- 

muei d Cone- 

spondence and 

Shorthand . . j 

men lal Cone- 

spondence and ' 

Business hcono- 

Arithmetic . 1 

spondcnce and 

Business Econo- 

irncs . . 1 

Coml Geoginphv 1 
♦Book-keeping or 
Shorthand . 1 


Business Econo- ; 

mirs . . . . 1 

lines . . . . a 


* 

Thir Year Commercial Courses 


f 


* ‘ # 


I* 

t 

1 

1 


Commercial Ariftimetic p • ■ • • * hours weekly. 

English and Commercial Practice 2 „ „ 

Book-keeping or Shoithand . ^ 2 „ „ 


Sf,cond Year Course for all Classes of Commercial Students. 



j Commercial Authmetic •• •• 2 hours weekly 

j English and Commercial Practice ... * >• » 

j Book-keeping or Shorthand or Geography 1 » .. ; 

| First Year Course for all Classes of Commercial Studf.nts. 


* In the Correspondents and Shippers’ Courses Book-keeping and Shorthand are optional 
subjects. 


TAKEN IN EVENING CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS. 
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as the engineer, or the research scientist, or the efficiency 
engineer. Outside scholastic work, outside games and 
physical training, the works school has a wide held ot 
activity in making itselt the nucleus round which all 
soits oi social activities gather. Just as much as the 
public school, it should rely on school societies to 
accomplish its end. 

Some examples of the educational system evolved by 
various firms may be oi inteiest: 

11 . and R. Jacob ami Co., Ltd., Biscuit Manufacturers, 
Dublin : “ A meeting of ioo boys was held in Januaiy, 
1916, to which the advantages of Evening Classes were 
explained along with the promise of a pi ize list open to 
all who make over 50 per cent, attendance, and who 
passed the Sessional Examination. 

“ Classes in co-operation with the Clarendon Evening 
School were soon opened, and although the Rebellion 
closed our classes for a month, we were able to support 
a 70 per cent, attendance, and fifty- three boys passed 
the examinations and received the 5s. awaided by the 
firm. 1916-17 saw little change, except for the open- 
ing of Physical Drill classes during working hours, but 
the principle of boys attending classes in English and 
Arithmetic in the evenings was continued, and the 
results were equally good. 

“ The system as at present is a simple one, and the 
education given is rather of a general than a specialised 
vocational course. * Each boy under sixteen is entitled 
to attend classes live hours during work hours, per week, 
in specially fitted rooms adja<eent to the factory. 

“ One hour is given to English, when we endeavour 
to cultivate a 'iaste for reading, so that they will con- 
tinue to read in their spare tima, and to get them to 
express their ideas clearly and correctly. 

" One hour to Arithmetic in geheral revision and 
emphasis on weights and measures, money and measure- 
ment, with adso some Algebra. 
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” One hour ,to Physical Drill, based on the Swedish 
system, with a liberal supply of games, including 
Basket-ball. During the summer Swimming is also 
taught. 

" Two hours’ Manual Woodwork, where the aim is 
not technical but educational, not the knowledge of a 
craft, not the acquiring of manual skill, but intellectual 
and moral training. 

" The Course is a two-year course, and we have classes 
each day from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and 2.30 to 4.30 p.m., 
about eighty boys in groups of sixteen attending. 

“ Classes are also held during the winter months at 
night for youths over sixteen, over forty-five attending 
last session. 

“ All classes during the existence of the school have 
earned the highest possible grants, and the officials of 
the Education Office have endeavoured to meet our 
experiments in a helpful and svmpathetic wav. 

“ The boys are genuinely interested and keen. A 
library has been extensivelv used, while Basket-ball 
League games, ,a Swimming Club, and an Annual Camp 
are helpful adjuncts to an understanding of aim and 
effort. 

“ A number of our apprcntires attend the Technical 
School, and prior to forming our own Manual Wood- 
work rooyis our boys attended the Technical School for 
this purpose.” 

Burgess, Lcdward and Co ., Ltd., Textile Manu- 
facturers, Walkden : “ For the last thirty years the fees 
of all young persons attending EVening or Technical 
Schools have been paid bv the firm. 'In addition, a 
number t>f bovs and vouiig men have been trained both 
at home and abroad for responsible positions in the 
works, the whole cost of which — fees* travelling ex- 
penses, and maintenance — have been defraved bv the 
firnf. This policy has met with considerable success, 
and some time ago the Governing Director, Mr. G. E. 
Burgess, decided to further extend this training of the 
staff and management to the education aftd industrial 
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training of the workpeople by instituting a scheme of 
industrial apprenticeships. A scheme was thought out, 
which it is intended to put into operation at the earliest 
possible moment. In the meantime, the Fisher 
Education Act having passed, it was thought desirable 
to anticipate the compulsory attendance at continua- 
tion schools by establishing a works school for the 
training of all young people between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years, which should form the first stage in 
the vocational and technical training of the industrial 
apprenticeship scheme. 

“ Accordingly, with a view to the establishment of 
such a school, they approached the local Education 
Authority (the Worsley Higher Education Committee), 
and also the County Authorities, and laid before them 
a proposal to at once establish a Day Continuation School 
on the lines required by the new Education Act. It 
was suggested that use should be made of the fine and 
admirably equipped Technical School at Walkden, 
hitherto only used for the purpose of evening classes. 
The proposal met with the warm approval of the 
authorities, and a number of conferences were held 
between them and the firm’s representatives, and a 
scheme was drawn up for submission to the various 
bodies concerned. It was unanimously passed, and 
immediate steps were taken to put it into operation. 

“ The school opened on Monday, May 5. At present 
there are in attendance eighty-eight girls and thirty- 
three boys, but this number will shortly be considerably 
increased. 

" The students are divided into four groups — one at 
school while three are at work— thus making an increase 
by one-third of the amount of labour employed by the 
firm. As the firm consider it to be an advantage to 
have the consecutive periods of instruction as long Ks 
possible, the fii^st group attends from Monday morping 
until Wedne^lay noon for six hours per day, in two 
sessions of three hours each — viz., from 9 to 12 and 
2 to 5; for 'the second half of the week No. 2 group 
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attends; the following week Groups 3 and 4 atfend — 
thus each young person has fifteen hours’ instruction 
per fortnight, and as the instruction extends over 
twenty-one fortnights during the year, it gives 315 hours' 
instruction as compared with the minimum required 
under the Act of 280. 


“ Curriculum 

-This has been provisionally adopted 

as under : 




Boys. 


Gtrls, 



Homs 


Hours. 

English 

4 

English 

3 * 

Physical Exercise . . 

2 

Physical Exercise . . 

2* 

Mathematics ant 


Arithmetic and 


Drawing 

3 

Drawing 

1 

Science 

2 

Hygiene 

1 

Manual Training . . 

2 

Nccdlccraft 

2 \ 

Tutorial 

2 

Housecraft 

4 



Music 




Tutorial 

1 

«* 

E 5 


15 

“ Considerable- 

latitude 

has been allowed 

to the 


teachers, as, for example, under the subject ‘ English ' 
will be included lessons in Geography, Industrial 
History and Civics, and an attempt will be made to 
combine instruction in all these divisions through the 
trade of the students. Special importance is laid 
upon the tutorial class, and here the teachers have 
absolute freedom to use the time in the way in which 
they think it can be most usefully employed. 

" Attendance and Payment for School » Time . — Ali 
boys and gjrls in the emplqy of the firm from the ages 
of fourteen to sixteen years are expected to attend the 
school, and will be paid full wages by the Arm. In the 
case of day workers, tjic standard rate of wages for 
their age and occupation will be paid, ani in the case 
of piece-workers, the* average wage earned for age and 
occupation. * 

“ As the scheme is an experiment on the j^rt 01 the 
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firm, they consider it right that the boys and girls 
and their parents shall be guaranteed against financial 
loss in the form of wages. 

“ This arrangement may be varied when the Act 
becomes compulsory, and an agreement may be arrived 
at between employers and employed on the question 
of the remuneration for school time, but this will not 
apply to those entering the school before the national 
or compulsory scheme comes into operation, unless 
it be to their benefit. 

“ Non-attendance at school will be regarded as non- 
attendance at work, and will not be paid for.” 

The Sfiirella Company of Great Britain, Ltd., Corset 
Manufacturers, Letchworth : “ The educational work 
and welfare work are linked up closely in one sense, 
but as different training is required by different classes 
of workers, we have gradually developed a fairly clear 
dividing line between education which may be con- 
sidered recreational, and that which has a direct 
bearing on the employee’s work. 

" For the factory employee we have a properly 
equipped training section where unskilled workers are 
taught their trade, working the regular factory hours 
and being paid from the very beginning, this section 
being part of the factory organisation. 

" For the office employee we conduct various classes 
for the teaching of commercial subjects. These classes 
are graded according to the needs of employees, com- 
mencing with ver\ elementary classes in which we seek 
jo supplement the school education and make up any 
deficiencies. The curriculum for this class naturally 
varies a good deal according to the abilities and the 
previous standard of education attained by the young 
people enrolled from time to time. We usually, how- 
ever, find it< necessary to include handwriting, (with 
particular attention to the formation of figures), quite 
simple arithmetic, and a little geography (applied), 
attention to spelling and grammar being paid in the 
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course of the lessons on other subjects rather than 
treated separately at this stage, the idea being to form 
the foundation on which to build up the more specialised 
commercial training that is to follow. 

“ After a certain stage of proficiency lias been reached, 
employees of this grade are consulted as to which branch 
of office work they wish to specialise in, and where 
necessary, advice is given, this being based on the 
candidate’s abilities as revealed by her class work and 
her work in a junior capacity in the office. Employees 
are then re-graded for the Accounting end of the 
business or the Correspondence end, the former taking 
the more advanced Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
Course, with, of course, special regard to our own 
Accounting methods, and the more advanced stages 
touching upon Company Law and general business 
•procedure. On the Correspondence side employees 
take up typewriting, shorthand, and English, the latter 
with special regard to letter-writing. The more ad- 
vanced grades in this class are also given instruction in 
the technicalities of our own business, this linking up with 
the advanced instruction in English and letter-writing. 

“ Classes of higher grade are also held at times, 
according to the requirements of the business, for 
Correspondents and Managers, these dealing particularly 
with business matters affecting the firm and the work 
of such Correspondents and Managers. 

“ All classes are held during office hours; instruction 
is provided by members of this department, assisted 
by certain members of the staff particularly suited for 
instructing in certain subjects. We have a wei^ " 
equipped ^classroom set apart specially for this work, 
no charge whatever being made either for instruction, 
textbooks, materials, etc. 9 

The foregoing represents briefly what we have 
attempted to do in our educational or staff training 
work so far, and it iS only fair to add that we have been 
handicapped by war conditions, these restricting our 
efforts by entailing lack of space, time, and facilities 

9 
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generally. We hope, now that we can, look forward to 
better conditions obtaining in a general way, to con- 
siderably develop this side of our work, which has 
already proved useful to the staff itself and to the 
firm. 

“ Apart from the foregoing, certain recreational 
classes are conducted, among them being an Elocution, 
a Dramatic, and an Embroidery Class; we also have a 
strong Choral Club, and quite a number of sports clubs. 
These are, on the whole, conducted by the employees 
themselves, working through an elected committee, the 
General Superintendent of the Factory and the Office 
Manager being ex-officio members of such committees. In 
addition, the firm generously support the evening classes 
conducted by the local education Authority in this 
district, having at times paid part fees of those em- 
ployees attending evening classes, and at other times 
donated a sum of money for prize-giving or other 
purposes. 

“ It might be added that girls and women constitute 
the majority of our employees, an<5 so far as staff 
training classes are concerned, these consist solely of 
girls, though boys and men join in the recreational 
classes, and one instructor assisting the educational 
work is a man holding a position in the office/’ 

Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Bournville, Chocolate and 
Cocoa Manufacturers : ” The Educational Scheme which 
has been evolved at Bournville is, to a large extent, 
still in the experimental stage. No great originality 
i s claimed, but while many theories have been advanced, 
especially during the last ttree or four year<\ as to the 
educational provision which ought to be made for young 
employees, Messrs. Cadbury' Brothers have for more 
than a decade been trying to put some of these theories 
to the test of practical experience. 

" This paper is, therefore, simply an account of 
things which have actually been done, and as a record 
of a series of experiments it should be regarded. 
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Tor this reason, also, it will be advisable to proceed 
at once to an account of the Educational Scheme 
gradually built up by this one firm, instead of entering 
upon any wide discussion of the principles which under- 
lie industrial training generally. 

“ The Bourn ville Educational Scheme has frequently 
been described in print, but owing to rapid changes, all 
accounts already issued arc now out of date. The 
scheme has been in existence about twelve years, and 
has passed through many phases. In its present form 
it may be suminaiiscd under some nine heads. 

In the first- and perhaps the most important — 
section the firm co-operates with the* local Education 
Authority. In other matters the firm acts indepen- 
dently through the ‘ Works Education Committee/ 

, “ I. Attendance at Part-time Day School for all 
employees between fourteen and eighteen years of age 
(in a few cases the upper age limit is higher). This is 
dealt with more fully under ‘ Attendance of Young 
Employees at Day School/ Attendance at evening 
classes was formerly a condition of employment, but 
since the advent of the part-time day school, in 1913, 
the evening school has taken a subordinate place. 

" IT. Systematic instruction in Swimming, Swedish 
Gymnastics, and other forms of physical training at 
the works Mr all junior employees. 

ill The training of apprentices in a large number 
of skilled trades, and also in the Engineering and 
Analytical professions. 

" IV. Vocational classes in certain trades, and alsp 
in office work, both for juniors and adults. * **** 

" V. Miscellaneous classes in Gardening, Ambulance, 
and, from time to time, in such other subjects as are 
required. 

VI. The Summer *Camp School ’ for boys, held 
during August and September since 1914, and recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. * * 

(Sections II. to VI. constitute what is called ‘The 
Bournville Works School/ conducted by *the firm's 
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Education Committee, acting directly under the Board 
of Education.) 

" VII. An extensive system of rewards, prizes, and 
small bursaries, based upon work both in classes and 
in the factory, and closely co-ordinated with questions 
of advancement and promotion in the works and 
offices. Return of fees for regular attendance at ap- 
proved classes. 

“ VIII. Internal examinations for admission to 
offices, for positions as apprentices, for appointments 
as check-weighers, or as deputy forewomen, and for 
a variety of other purposes. 

" IX. The furnishing of educational information, 
throughout the factory generally, by the Works 
Education Department. 

“ Speaking broadly, the scheme is of a twofold 
character. On the one hand, the firm assists the pro- 
vision made by the Local Authority for the general 
education of beys and girls. The position taken up by 
the firm is that attendance at part-time classe: -shall 
be a condition of employment for boys and girls under 
eighteen years of age. On the other hand, the firm 
itself provides such specialised technical training as is 
required by employees for their work in this particular 
factory, together with systematic physical training for 
all below eighteen. 1 

“ It may be mentioned here that in normal times 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers aim at taking on most of 
their new boys and girls at fourteen years of age, and 
that they look for at least a seventh standard of attain- 
ment. Of fttose desiring to enter the offices a higher 
standard is expected." 

§ 7. Day Continuation Schools. 

As is well known, the Education Act of 1918 made 
proVisionJor the establishment of part-time compulsory 
schools foe young persons between the ages of fourteen 
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and eighteen. It became the duty of Local Authorities 
to establish suih schools for all persons between the 
ages of fou .'teen and sixteen, and, after the expiration 
of seven years, to extend the age of compulsory 
attendance to eighteen. These schools, which were 
to be run on much the same lines as the preceding 
examples, were actually opened in London and a few 
other towns, but owing to false economy and short- 
sightedness, only one or two examples now survive, 
and it still remains to be seen how soon the greatest 
set-back which English education has ever received will 
be allowed to continue. 

§ 8. Apprenticeship. 

From early times to a comparatively recent date 
apprenticeship was the commonest road to industrial 
education. Employers kept only a few workmen, who, 
along with their masters, were skilled craftsmen. 
Craftsmanship was essential in almost every trade, 
and a long practical training was necessary before 
a youth became a skilled worker and a member of his 
craft gild. # The training was given either by the 
employer himself or by some of his journeymen; in 
either case technical instruction was only a part of the 
duties of the trainer as commonly conceived ; general 
education, culture, and friendship went along with 
trade information. The # introduction of machinery, 
with the consequent decline in ciaftsmanship and the 
gro # wth of semi-skilled machine production, doomed 
the old-time apprenticeship. There are still, however, 
many who have nc*t realised the whole effect of the 
factory system, and would like to reintroduce formal 
apprenticeship into all trades. In occupations where 
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a higli degree of skill is required, apprenticeship still 
survives, although in many cases it ha^s lost its formal 
nature. There lias been a marked tendency in late 
years to rely on a moral rather than a legal agreement, 
and often to expect no more than a verbal understanding 
that, so long as a youth works and behaves himself 
well, he will be taught a trade, and will be accepted at 
the end of his training period as a full member of his 
union. There is much to be said for this system, since 
an employer is not likely to dismiss a good worker, 
nor dare he try to exploit young labour for fear of 
losing his apprentices. 

Apprentices, whether under a formal or implied 
agreement, are usually taken on at fourteen or lifteen, 
and trained for a maximum period of seven years, 
which on the Continent and in the United States is 
tending to reduce itself to four years. The practice 
of demanding a premium, which until recently gave 
preference to the well-to-do and not necessarily the 
best youngsters, is now almost extinct, except in some 
cases where a high-grade education is expected. An 
apprentice begins with a very small wage, which is 
gradually increased by yearly increments. While under 
the old system there was only one type of apprentice, 
modern industrial conditions, by separating manual 
^from technical workers, have necessitated a subdivision. 
Boys who intend to become skilled workers, and these 
are of the elementary school class, become trade 
apprentices, % while those who will fill technical ,and 
administrative positions have, for the most part, come 
from secondary or technical school^, or the Universities, 
and s^art as technical apprentices. 

Modern ‘conditions have affected apprenticeship in 
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another manner. Employers, as represented «y big 
limited liability ^companies, are completely out of touch 
with their workers. There can be no personal over- 
sight, such as existed under the system which has gone, 
with the result that the apprentice is often hustled 
from one job to another in a seemingly purposeless way. 
This apparent lack of object in his training is responsible 
for a corresponding lack of interest and application on 
the part of the apprentices, and probably has helped 
to kill the system in industries where it might well be 
retained. On the other hand, a boy may be left for 
years on practically the same repetition job, with no 
chance of learning his trade as a whole. This may be 
due to deliberate exploitation on the part of an em- 
*ployer who uses apprenticeship as a means of procuring 
cheap labour, or in larger works it may be due to lack 
of regulated oversight. A youth is often neglected by 
his^iellow-workers because they are too engaged in 
earning piece-rate wages, or because they are jealous 
of disclosing the “ tricks of their trade,” and he is 
frequently forgotten by the foreman, who is preoccupied 
with his routine. Whether this evil exists in any large 
factory defends on its system of supervision. Many 
such works employ an apprentice supervisor, whose 
duty it is to superintend the work of all apprentices, 
to see that they are passed from shop to shop, effectively 
taught, and looked after educationally and soatccy. 
Where tftis is well done,' the apprentice will learn his 
trade properly, and a social worker placing a would-be 
apprentice should carefully enquire whether the super- 
vision is efficient. 

Where an apprentice is accepted on a legal indenture, 
the exact nature of the agreement varies from trade 
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to tra'Je and from employer to employer, but efforts 
have been made by Care Committees ;tad other bodies 
to produce a standard form. The following has been 
drawn up by the Birmingham Education Committee, 
and may be regarded as typical : 


of 

(hereinafter called 
the Apprentice); 

of 

(hereinafter called 


the Guardian); 

of 

(hereinafter called 


the Employer); ' 


do hereby, jointly and severally, agree as follows: 

1. The Apprentice of his own free will, and with the 
consent of the Guardian, undertakes to serve the 
Employer as Apprentice to the trade of 

for the term of five (four, three, two) yeais from the 
date of this Agreement. 

2. The Employer hereby undertakes to 'accept the 
Apprentice as his Apprentice during the term of five 
(four, three, two) years, and to teach the Apprentice 
to the best of his ability, or cause him to be taught 
the trade of 

3. The Employer shall keep the Apprentice under 

his own supervision, and place him under a fully 
qualified foreman or journeyman. c 

4. The Apprentice shall truly and faithfully serve 
the Employer as his Apprentice at- 

and be diligent to learn his trade, and 
shall at all**times willingly obey the reasonable and 
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lawful commands of the Employer or his repreaenta- 
tive, and shall n pt absent himself from the Employer's 
service without leave. 

5. The Employer shall pay to the Apprentice every 
week during the term of apprenticeship wages at not 
less than the following rates ; 

ist Year — 1st 6 months per week of hours. 

2nd 6 „ 

2nd Year — ist 6 „ „ „ „ 

2nd 6 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

jrd Year — ist 6 „ „ „ „ 

2nd 6 „ ,, 

4TH Year — ist 6 

2nd 6 „ 

^th Year— ist 6 

2nd 6 „ „ „ 

6 . The Apprentice shall not, except in case of sudden 
emergency, be required to work on Sundays, nor on 
the holidays customary in the trade, nor to work 
overtime on other days. 

7. The Employer shall not hold the Apprentice liable 
to make good the value of any work or other things 
which he may spoil whilst learning liis trade, except 
in the case of wilful or malicious damage, and the 
Apprentice on his part shall take due care of, and not 
knowingly suffer any damage to be done to any goods, 
moneys, or other things which shaft be put into his 
care or custody by or on behalf of the Employer. ^ 

• 

8. The Apprentice may be dismissed b^ the Employer 
for wilful disobedience or serious misbehaviour. 

9. The Employer onliis part, the Apprentice on his 
part, and the Guardian on his part, undertake to submit 
any dispute arising under this agreement to such persons 
as may be appointed by the Education Committee of 
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the City Council for the purpose, and undertake to 
accept the decision or award as binding upon them, 
and such persons shall have the power of cancelling this 
agreement and shall have the powers given to arbitrators 
by the Arbitration Act, 1889. 

10. The Employer shall encourage the Apprentice to 

attend, and the Apprentice on his part undertakes to 
attend, such classes for technical or general education 
as may be approved by the Education Committee above 
for at least hours per week, and in reckoning 

the number of working hours per week specified in No. 5 
above the Apprentice shall be entitled to count any 
reasonable time during which he may be absent from 
work for the purpose of attending such classes, and no 
deduction from his wages in respect thereof shall be 
made. 

11. The Employer shall report to the Education 
Committee at such times as may be required by the 
Committee on the progress made by the ApprenP^e. 

12. (An incentive clause to be inserted here making 
provision for — 

(1) A Bonus, or 

(2) Antedating Increases of Wages, or 

(3) Antedating the termination of the apprentice- 

ship, or 

(4) A Prize of a Set of Tools or some similar award 

on thb successful and satisfactory com- 
pletion of the apprenticeship.) 

€< 

13. On tl\e satisfactory completion of the apprentice- 
ship the Employer shall sign and attach to this Indenture 
a certificate of such completion, ’and this certificate shall 
be countersigned by an authorised officer of the Educa- 
tion £ommittee. This Indenture shall then become 
the property of the Apprentice. 
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Signatures of Parties Signatures of Witnesses 

to this Agreement. to the Signing of this Agreement. 

Apprentice. Witnessed by 

Guardian. ,, 

Employer. ,, 

Date of this Agreement 19 

This Indenture requires a 2s. 6d. Stamp. 

A copy to be given to the Apprentice at the time of 
signing. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SOCIAL WORKER 
§ i. Social Service. 

The preceding chapters have shown how essential 
a part is played by the voluntary social worker. No 
public authority could pay the little army which is 
needed to control effectively the welfare side of Juvenile 
Employment and the field work which is essential to 
the proper fulfilment of its purpose. Necessary as the 
official is, there are parts of the work which can be 
better done by the man or woman who brings a different 
experience to bear on it. We have therefore to study 
the social worker. We must understand the motives 
which bring him into the field, and the point of view 
which guides him when there. Without this under- 
standing we can do little to shape his activities to 
purposeful results. We must know the relationship of 
the work to the complete fabric of human intercourse : 
the interplay of personal factors between man and man, 
man and society, one section of society and another. 

There are certain well-defined types of social worker 
wTio deal wifh the industrial adolescent. There is the 
army of men and women who devote the whole or a 
part of theii^time to the service of their neighbours — 
the Social Worker, properly so-called. And there are 
those who — Squally without pay— give their time and 
energy to clirective rather than executive work, and 

who are to c oe found the world over on committees and 

< 0 
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councils of every kind. These latter appear ifi our 
arena at two different points — as members of certain 
administrative bodies, and as honorary officials of 
smaller local sub-committees. Of particular value are 
men with industrial experience who become members 
of Choice of Employment or Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees, for it is here that botli the voluntary social 
worker and the official most often suffer from a real 
lack of technical knowledge, both as regards processes 
of manufacture and the internal organisation of a trade. 
Of equal importance on these committees are men with 
special knowledge of the business world or of the manage- 
ment of public affairs. On a different plane is the paid 
^ocial worker who falls into several categories: the 
official proper, or the professional man ; doctor, psycho- 
logist, paid visitor, welfare worker, and last, but not 
JeapL teacher and minister of religion 
Although the danger of using watertight compart- 
ments is obvious, anyone with experience of social work 
knows how necessary it is to understand the special 
outlook and sphere of influence of each section of its 
personnel. . Often, and advisedly so, those of one group 
enter into the activities of other groups, either to carry 
on the work in hand where there is a temporary shortage 
of help, or to gain an understanding^ their colleagues’ 
work. Over - specialisation and mass - production 
methods <^innot be applied to social work, for its very 
nature renders it the antithesis of Mechanical, and 
although specialists there must be, such as the eye 
doctor and the statistician, the mass of workers can never 
entirely specialise. • Within limits their wjrk must be 
general, and must embrace a considerable variety of 
activities. The Care Committee organiser" pay under- 
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take home visiting, while the club manager may try 
his hand at the statistical presentation of social 
conditions. 

If we look at the history of social service, we notice 
that each advance had its beginnings in voluntary effort. 
And just as past voluntary effort laid the foundations 
of present-day State action, so does contemporary 
volunteer endeavour point to the legislation of the 
future. Our duty as social workers lies in so guiding 
that effort that its consummation in becoming a part 
of the recognised communal machine may most help 
mankind. We have to study contemporary effort, 
and not accept it as manna from heaven for which to 
be thankful without giving it a second thought. 

Voluntary effort, then, is the path to improvements 
in State action, and one must remember that quite apart 
from its objective results its subjective nature as 
personal service in the social cause is essential to the 
healthy life of any community. Social service there 
always has been and always will be, but as each field 
is in part taken over by the State, it assumes new 
forms ever centring round the fundamental strivings 
of humanity towards a better social order. The com- 
munity establishes institutions to foster and organise 
its strivings, the Church to deal with spiritual endeavour, 
th£ fighting ^forces to ensure its place among other 
communities, the machinery of educatioc to help 
towards a better understanding of its needs and hopes. 
Each of these institutions arouses the desire to serve, 
and each performs some of its functions through people 
who are prepared to give to the«service of the com- 
munity. 

Of late there is a more and more insistent feeling not 
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only that social service is necessary to the life of the 
State, but that ohly through service can man express 
some of his highest instincts. At a recent Church 
Conference this opinion was constantly emphasised, and 
definite proposals were made how voluntary work could 
be utilised in the cause of education. At a conference 
of Works' Welfare Workers it was agreed that both 
employers and employed now realise that welfare work 
is a necessary part of the industrial machine, that not 
only is paitl social work properly included in the scope 
of industrial management, but that there is equally a 
place for voluntary work on the part of workers and 
officials. The same feeling, less definitely expressed, 
may be observed by anyone who studies the recent 
changes which have come over the face of progressive 
industry and commerce. And yet the army of social 
worths has declined from its pre-war strength, with the 
exception that there arc probably at present more 
people engaged on committee work than prior to the 
war. In many of the large towns there has been a 
critical decrease in the number of active Care Com- 
mittee helpers, while religious organisations have an 
increasingly harder struggle to find enough workers. 
This shortage remains true even when we allow for 
the men and women occupied by ne.w spheres of the 
Churches’ work. 

The cau^s of this decline are probably, however, 
only of a temporary nature; some can certainly be 
traced to the war. The unsettled mental outlook 
deters people from comnfitting themselves t such work, 
and there is a natural inertia on the part of the indi- 
vidual in adjusting himself to a changed environment ; 
the machinery for organising social work lags behind 
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post-war conditions, and an intelligent lead is still 
wanting in most branches of social* work. Probably 
official mismanagement has discouraged numbers of 
workers, and until improved methods attract the 
younger generation there will continue to be a shortage. 

Education, and we include within this term Voca- 
tional Guidance, is to-day more than ever in need of 
the stimulus of voluntary work. We are now realising 
that education neither begins nor ends in the classroom. 
During the elementary school period the" 1 State has 
taken entire and comprehensive charge, but at either 
end of this period, in the years before school life begins 
and in the transition from school to working life, the 
way for State action is still only being felt. Here are 
big fields for the volunteer. 

Later on these fields, too, will pass more into the 
hands of the State — they are already doing so v It is 
often asked what will then become of the voluntary 
worker whose interests lean towards the child. Prob- 
ably he will then be able to give his attention to the 
whole range of childhood and adolescence, for the State 
organisation may never entirely replace voluntary 
effort. It may and will make that effort more effective 
by guiding it into the right channels and by providing 
trained specialists. At the same time, there is much 
substance in the fear expressed by social workers, that 
when once State enterprise finds its feet, ,jt will leave 
no room for the volunteer, or, if it agrees to retain his 
assistance, it will be as a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water. What scope outsider committee work does 
the local, Education Authority offer to the would-be 
voluntary teacher in its schools ? or who will call in 
the help, of a voluntary policeman or doctor ? In 
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these, as in many other services, recognition tJy the 
commonwealth has meant the death of the individual 
free-lance. State charity has in some cases left a place 
for the outside enthusiast, but only as a useful executive 
tool. 

The first public organisation to offer equal partner- 
ship to the individual who is outside its official machine 
was the Care Committee. The Care Committee aims 
not so much at setting itself up above its constituent 
members,* as at co-ordinating the efforts of a hetero- 
geneous body of social workers, and adding communal 
recognition of their efforts. Here, again, there is a 
danger that the “ workers ” will deal with the mass of 
ordinary cases, while those of particular difficulty or 
fhterest will be monopolised by the official element. 
True that it is often desirable to hand over such cases 
to the paid and trained expert, but at the same time 
Ttf^olunteer should be carefully guarded from sinking 
to a drudge who works at only the humdrum everyday 
cases. The official often fails to recognise that he 
exists to co-ordinate rather than direct the work of his 
unpaid colleagues. The voluntary worker knowing the 
ways of the official mind should refuse to accept a sub- 
ordinate rank. If both parties bear this in mind, and 
act upon it, the social worker has little need to fear 
the growth of State and Municipal work. 

§ 2. UnatPached Workers. 

The great Majority of those with whom "we are con- 
cerned are men and women from all walks of life who 
wish to devote some $f their time to the se?vice of their 
fellows. Some will devote themselves mainly tcfCare 
Committee work, others already connecfed with a 
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different organisation will regard after-care work as 
subsidiary. # 

The first type should form the backbone of the average 
Care Committee, partly because it often claims their 
undivided attention, partly because they usually deal 
with the unattached boys and girls, who belong to no 
social organisation, and therefore as a rule are most 
in need of after-care. A few typical examples of both 
classes will serve : 

* 

(a) A lady of independent means who devotes much 
of her time to after-care work. She not only visits the 
homes of children about to leave school, and advises 
them on further education and employment, but keeps 
in constant touch with them for years afterwards, be- 
coming, in fact, a friend and adviser in its widest 
meaning. 

(b) A suburban lady who runs a girls' club, and around 
her centres manifold activities for the girls under her 
care. 

(c) An employee whose chief social activity lies in 
looking after boys who have left school, and in finding 
suitable work for them. 

(d) A group of theological students who take up the 
work in order to gain experience of social oonditions. 

(e) Church of England curates who find in it a means 
of recruiting children for Sunday School or Church. 

(/) A working woman who devotes all her spare time 
to the Care Committee, because she realises only too 
cleuriy the lick of guidance offered to her husband in his 
younger days.,, «■ 

(g) An Oxford man and barrister, w,ho has given 
most of his life to social work for its own sake. f 

Evidently’ each of these should be encouraged to 
devel6p on his or her own lines. To attempt to make 
them all c6nform to a rigid plan would be fatal both 
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to themselves and to the system. So far as Social 
after-care is concerned, each of these methods has its 
good points; no one of them covers the whole field 
The girls under the care of (a) may have no social 
club, while those whom (b) is interested in may fail 
to get into touch with suitable employers. Here, then, 
it is where Municipal organisation comes in — so to 
co-ordinate these workers that each child may be 
completely covered. 

Tt is a common reproach against social work tha*t 
it takes from the parents of poor children the responsi- 
bility that rightfully is theirs, and that it opens the door 
to class patronage. There is a measure of truth in this. 
The end may justify the means, but the more that the 
working class can deal with its own problems, the better 
for all. For this reason many efforts have been made 
to enlist working men and women in social committee 
Wui k, and we now find a sprinkling of them on most 
Juvenile Advisory and After-Care Committees. It has 
been proved, too, quite practicable to place children 
when leaving a school in the charge of older ex-scholars 
from the same school. 

§ 3. Student Workers. 

Among those whose first interest in social work may 
well lie in after-care are students. All students engaged 
in social sti^lies need some kind of practical work, while 
teachers in training have, as a rule, litt'fb opportunity 
to indulge in practical work other than classroom 
teaching. They see littfc of the home life and environ- 
ment of children of the type which most of # them will 
have to teach. They live in the seclusion of the lecfture- 
room and practising school, and know little oj the out- 
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of-scfiool life of their pupils. Thus, when once they 
begin to teach in real earnest, the live*? of their scholars 
come somewhat as a shock. It has often been suggested 
that much of the time devoted to lectures might be 
more usefully spent in other and more practical forms 
of activity. What better way of doing this than by 
undertaking home visiting under the auspices of a Care 
Committee ? Besides, now that Choice of Employment 
schemes are likely to operate everywhere, most teachers 
^ill need some knowledge of their aims and methods. 
Students working for social diplomas are already 
expected to do work of this nature, and a beginning has 
been made in directing training college students to 
after-care work. 

Theological students have the same need. Their 
work is of a social as much as of a pastoral nature, and 
as institutional churches become more common, the 
demand for a socially trained clergy increases? ' In 
Birmingham both these classes of students are engaged 
in Care Committee work. It is true tl;at many students 
are young and new to the task, but at all events they 
can more easily understand youth, and they have the 
keenness to learn and the enthusiasm for results that 
guarantee good work. 

§ 4. Attached Workers. 

% • 

The second large class of workers consist^ of persons 
who belong to organisations not directly concerned 
with Choice of Employment, but who are naturally 
interested in the welfare of* young people. Church 
workers, ^football clubs, members of Co-operative 
Guilds, residents in settlements, girls’ club leaders, 
elementary school teachers — all these, and many others, 
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ought to find a place in the general organisation. In 
the first place, there can be no better clearing-house for 
common interests and conflicting points of view than 
the Care Committee, where all may meet with a common 
objective, and by contact learn to co-operate with one 
another and to understand one another. There they 
may discover where the need for service most exists 
and which youngsters are in danger of falling between 
two stools where assistance is divided and uncorrelated. 
The local* committee should be (although it seldom is) 
the nucleus which co-ordinates the hundred-and-one 
spheres of influence among adolescents. Again, it 
should be remembered that from 30 to 70 per cent, of 
tjie elementary school leavers belong to some organisa- 
tion. These “ attached " cases need to be put into 
touch with the Employment Bureau, and to do this 
yo one can better supplement the efforts of the teacher 
than those who come into contact with the children at 
church or club. Also, the Employment Exchange needs 
information with regard to the home environment, 
character, and leisure occupations of those whom it 
would place .in industry. We have seen that much of 
this information is best gleaned by workers other than 
the teacher and official, and by none better than those 
already in contact with the child. , 

Most attached helpers will be found t<\ enter C,are 
Committee*vork with an outlook biased by the organisa- 
tion to which.they already belong. Whatever interest 
they.have in this work will be subsidiary to their main 
endeavour, and will be Coloured by the nature of their 
principal interest. Tbo many of this type* of worker 
have been lost to Care Committees through inability 
to make room within the organisation for a wide range 
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of fundamental interest. At the same time, we have also 
to deal with the crank, hot on the traCk of some real or 
imaginary evil. It may be well to provide an outlet 
for his energies by incorporating him in the work, but 
very great care is needed in selecting his particular 
hunting ground. 

§ 5. Recruits and Training Voluntary Workers. 
t The first problem is to find enough people willing 
to undertake the work. Left to themselvc£ very few 
will come forward to ask that work shall be found for 
them. Two plans of recruiting have proved their value. 
One is to call public meetings, where the need for 
workers and the nature of the work may be told. Th^ 
other, and, except at the inception of a scheme, the 
best, is by a chain of canvassing, to be passed on from 
home to home, until here and there a willing volunteer 
is found. When once a scheme is in operation, public 
meetings are very useful to hearten the “ converted, ” 
but as they only attract those who already know of the 
work, they are of little use in breaking new ground. 

The first essential requisite is tact — not* however, to 
be learnt from lectures. The next is a knowledge of 
local conditions, and there should be the rudiments 
of this before any,. social work is attempted, though it 
ma^ be left Jo mature from experience. When a band 
of workers has been obtained, many of them*need to be 
trained. 1% is extremely difficult to persuade them to 
attend lectures, or to submit to any recognised form 
of training, ^nd the reason is generally a simple one — 
the very natural disinclination to*study after the day's 
work.* Knowledge of industrial conditions may best 
be gained «from visits to local works, and by the issue 
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of good and brief pamphlets on local trades. Ih any 
locality it is easy to arrange lor parties to be shown over 
factories, and good employers will generally be only 
too willing, when once the position is made clear to 
them, to give every facility. It is a good advertisement 
for them, and they are quick to realise any real chance 
of obtaining an improved supply of labour. 

A very useful form of training is to end each meeting 
of a local committee with a brief lecture by an expert 
on some •branch of employment or social work. Nbt 
only does this offer an inducement to workers to attend 
what are often dull meetings, but it puts before them 
questions of vital importance to their work. Many new 
workers feel keenly the need for guidance in the tech- 
nique of home visiting, and may not, perhaps even 
after years of experience, hit upon the best method of 
^carrying it out. The result is that they fall short of 
tlieir own ideal, lose heart, and tail as social workers. 
An effective cure is to allow a new recruit to work hand 
in hand witli a more experienced worker for a time. 
Everything that is possible should be done to reduce 
the leakage; of workers who have been recruited and 
more or less trained. The loss of a worker is often due 
to his seeing no apparent results from his labour, and he 
should be kept in constant touch with any following-up 
of a case which an official may undertake. When once 
a worker |jas taken charge of a case, however much the 
official has to help in order to bring it*to f a successful 
conclusion, he should be regarded as having the case 
in hand, and should b(? promptly informed of each new 
development. When worker and official co-operate 
neither should lose interest. 
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§ 6. Honorary Officials. 

There are many to whom administrative work appeals 
most, and for these there is a place as honorary officials. 
Whatever scheme may be in operation in a district, it 
must necessarily work through decentralised local 
committees, and these sub-committees have to be sup- 
plied with officials responsible for their everyday life. 
In the interests of economy, as well as to find work for 
volunteers who have this bent, such business as the 
calling of meetings, the distribution and collection of 
reports, and so on, may with advantage be carried out 
by unpaid workers. Cases where voluntary officials 
have failed to carry out their work effectively have 
prompted the criticism that voluntary officials have 
proved themselves a failure. Occasional failure there 
certainly has been, but it has been the result of bad 
selection and failure of paid and unpaid alike to uncfeT^ 
stand each other’s spheres, more often than of incom- 
petence or slackness. There is no prima facie reason 
why volunteers should not prove as successful in this 
as in other forms of occupation. But the professional 
worker must pay a little more attention to his amateur 
colleague and try to understand his difficulties. The 
volunteer often fails because he cannot grasp the exact 
nature and scope of his work. Hence he misses results, 
thinks himseK useless, and sends in his resignation. 

The activities of honorary officials lie in two direc- 
tions. Therb is work of the “ clerk to committee ’ ’ type, 
such as the calling of meetings and the keeping of 
minutes, and' there is the task of distributing cases 
among, the "workers. The two require very different 
qualification? The committee clerk (administrator) 
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needs some knowledge of the nature and wa'ys of 
committees, and must naturally be of a businesslike 
turn of mind. It seems to matter little whether he is 
a teacher or layman so long as he possesses these quali- 
fications. The distributor of cases, on the other hand, 
should invariably be a teacher, and should carry on 
his duties in both capacities in one and the same school. 
He needs a personal knowledge of the children whom 
he passes 011 to his helpers, and he needs to know the 
helpers ta whom he passes them on. Otherwise thefe 
will be misfits between child and mentor. The dis- 
tributor will constantly be meeting with (to him) new 
types of cases, and cases belonging to organisations 
with which he has not previously worked. This neces- 
sitates a somewhat detailed knowledge of the workers 
and institutions within his area, and a teacher, if he 
takes an interest in his school and its environment, has 
‘this knowledge. 

The chairman has the greatest influence for good 
or ill on a committee, and influence at least as great 
as that of any of the officials, and there is too much 
tendency to choose him for his local position rather 
than for his suitability for committee work. It is more 
important to have a man in the chair who can get 
through the agenda in a businesslike manner than one 
who can or cannot command obedience, even though he 
be the loc|l Pooh-Bah. It is of even greater importance 
that he should understand his locality 9 .ncJ its popula- 
tion, for only then can he give an intelligent lead. 
The least desirable type of all is the man who under- 
takes the chair of a small local committee, not because 
he is interested in the work, but because it ma/prove 
a convenient stepping-stone to local political power. 
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§ 7. The Paid Official. 

Lastly, there is the paid official, who may be engaged 
on either administrative work or visiting, or on both. In 
England the tendency is to concentrate on the adminis- 
trative side, leaving such technical work as is under- 
taken to the outside expert or the untrained efforts of 
volunteers. In some countries the doctor, the psycho- 
logist, and the statistician are given a definite place in 
Choice of Employment schemes, and carry* on their 
specialised activities under the general guidance of 
the administrators, and until such technical work is 
similarly delegated here to the proper experts, there will 
remain truth in the gibe: “ Choice of Employment in 
England is administration plus rule of thumb/’ 

If, however, we consider the official as a social 
science student, and not as administrator — for the 
two must eventually be differentiated — we find several 
possible ways in which he may be trained, although at 
present the various methods arc only feeling their way 
towards perfection. Social Diploma Courses are given 
in some Universities in this country, and i\re probably 
the best general accessible means of training. They 
are generally admitted to be in advance of similar 
courses in other countries, but in many ways they are 
too superficial and hurried, and there is too little 
practical work. The responsibility for thi% rests on 
the low valine s^et on the trained social worker. Were 
more recognition extended to this class of public 
servant, the capital which he <?ould afford to sink in 
training woufd be greater, and the Universities would 
automatically provide fuller courses. We give at least 
four years to* the training of a doctor, but only one, or 
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at the most two, to training social workers and teachers ! 
Apart from this,* there is much to be said against the 
usual system of regarding theoretical training as 
necessarily preliminary to practical work. The two 
should be intermingled and sink into the mind side 
by side. 

A nearer approach to this is provided by the University 
of London’s Ratan Tata Department of Social Science 
and Administration, where courses extend over one 
or two y<mrs and secure a constant mixture of practical 
and theoretical work. The student attends lectures for 
about half the week, and for the rest is attached to a 
C.O.S. or Children’s Care Committee, or works as an 
assistant in some other form of social work. A more 
practical but less organised and systematic training 
is given by the University Settlements; so far as 
r training goes, residence in one of these is probably best 
confined to those who are attending at some regular 
social study course, and those who would undertake 
work more in the nature of a post-graduate course. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
ADOLESCENT 

§ i. Law as a Social Science. 

* ‘ The Law/' said Dr. Johnson, “ is the l^st result 
of human wisdom acting upon human experience for 
the benefit of the public.” It is, at any time, the total 
acknowledgment by the community, for the good of the 
community, oi previous endeavour and achievement. 
It is constantly changing, but at any moment it is the* 
last recognised word. To the voluntary vvorkei the 
Law concerning the Industrial Adolescent has a twofold 
interest : it is the result, however imperfect and incom- ' 
plete, of his past work, and it is a beacon of light for 
his present activities. He is ever exploring ahead of 
the law, and so we may here take the existing law as 
one of the tools of the social worker's trade^ or we may 
think of social work as preparing the ground for better 
laws in the future. At all events, we have got to take 
the law as it is. Social workers make a grave mistake 
when they claim that regard for the law is inconsistent 
with^ideals of their work, and ask that they ipay work 
untrammelle^ «hy restrictions. Law is, of course, 
necessary for social progress. In the modern State 
law has come to affect every back-walk of life, and 
however much its intricacies havp to be left to the 
lawyer* the worker in any field needs some knowledge 
of its provisions and working. The worker is urged to 
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look up the full text of any sections of an Act required, 
together with precedents, before acting on it. And if 
the social worker hopes to prepare the way for future 
legislation, he must study the science of law : how it is 
constructed, what it aims at, how part is linked to 
part, and what are the principles governing its develop- 
ment and application. 

§ 2. The Law and Adolescence. 

The lajv relating to young persons is part of the mass 
of social legislation which began when the Industrial 
Revolution and the regime of laissez-faire in industry 
was found to degrade them morally, physically, and 
mentally. Owen, Richard Oastler, and Michael Sadler 
"called attention to the horrible conditions under which 
women and children worked in factories, and the re- 
sulting legislation mainly took shape in the various 
Factory Acts. Legislation for juveniles has only 
assumed its present state by slow stages, culminating in 
the Children Acts, the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
and the later Education Acts. At present these three 
are interwoven to a considerable extent, and each 
touches matters which are more concerned with one of 
the other two, while, although these Acts form the 
mainstay of the law of juveniles, there are many other 
Acts with special clauses affecting the employment 
and treatment of young people. 

§ 3. The Children Act, Part II. 

After sporadic attompts to prevent cruelty to the 
young from 1802 onwards, an Act was (farried in 1889 
to deal on broad lines with the neglect and*ill-trt»atment 
of children. The principles of this Act were sub- 
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stantfally re-enacted in the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, 1904, which statute forms the basis of 
this part of the 1908 Children Act. 

Under this Act* any person over the age of sixteen 
years responsible for the charge of a young person who 
is found guilty of committing certain offences, may 
be convicted by a court of summary jurisdiction with 
very considerable penalties. For the purpose of this 
part of the Act the person having responsible charge 
(“•custody”) of a young person is the parent or 
guardian, and in the case of parents, if the father has 
in any way ceased to reside with the mother, he is still 
the responsible party. f Any person to whom the 
parents have handed over the care (“ charge ”), and 
any person who has the actual possession or control* 
of the young person is deemed to have “ care ” of it, 
and is then responsible. 

The Act sets out, among others, the following A 
offences, which, if likely to cause a young person un- 
necessary suffering or injury to his health, are mis- 
demeanours, and punishable as the Act directs: 

Assault . — An assault is an attempt to offer to cause 
bodily hurt to another by force or violence, as by 
striking with a stick, even though the striker misses his 
aim. Mere words, however insulting or provocative, 
do not constitute an assault, but detention against 
a person’s wifi does. 

* It should «be* understood that no complete account, or, 
unless specifically stated, no wording of the Acts under con- 
sideration, is attempted. Reference is only made to those 
sections likely to concern After-Care and Choice of Employment 
workers. , r 

f Unless the mother has been given the custody of the child 
as the result of*legal action. 
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Ill-treatment . — This consists of " any harsh, unkind, 
or cruel act or ^mission likely to cause suffering or 
injury to the person, whether mental, moral, or 
physical.” The clear meaning of this section is to 
protect from cruel actions or words which may pro- 
duce undue fear, nervous shock, or the like. 

Neglect is the omission to take such steps as a reason- 
able person would take to provide medical aid for a sick 
child,* clothing, medical aid, or lodging. If the means 
of procuring these are lacking, neglect to obtain them 
under the Poor Law, or from the local Education 
Authority in the case of free meals (where such are 
provided), is an offence. 

Begging and Street Trading . — Pegging is taken as 
leaning a young person’s presence in any place for the 
purpose of begging, notwithstanding any pretence of 
singing or performing or offering anything for sale. 

% Under the Employment of Children Act, 1903, local 
authorities may make certain bye-laws for the employ- 
ment of children and young persons. The most im- 
portant of these concern street trading. Such bye-laws 
may— 

(1) Prohibit street trading, except subject to such 
conditions as to age, sex, or otherwise, as maybe specified 
in the bye-laws, or 

(2) Regulate the conditions upon \frhich licences may 

be granted, suspended, or revoked. * m 

(3) Determine the days, hours, and places when and 
where such street trading may be carried cn. 

(4) Require street traders to wear badges. 

(5) Regulate generally the conduct of such street 
traders, provided that^poverty or general b&d character 

* R. v. Senior C.R. (1899), 1 Q B 283. If neglect to provide 
aid results in the death of a child it is held to b& murder. 
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shall not be deterrents to the granting of a licence, and 
that special regard shall be paid to the undesirability 
of the employment of girls in streets* or public places. 
Thus the following typical bye-laws have been framed: 


Minimum Age. 


’•s I $ ■ 

5 v ^ ik | 
6 0^1 


Young 

Peytons 

(flours). 


Sunday 

Employ- 

ment 


Remarks. 


City of 14 1 14 

London 


16 6am to 
0 p m. 


Boys under 16 
not to trade in 
streets unless 
exempt from 
school attend- 
ance 


Man- [2 12 

Chester 


12 Oct. t to 
March 30 
6 a m. to 
8 p m 
April 1 to 
Sept 30, 
6 a m to 
0 P m. 1 


Consent of unfit 
parent or 
guardian not re- 
quired. To he 
properly 
clothed. Girls 
not allowed 
within one mile 
of Town Hall. 


War- 12 14 1 1 Oct. 1 to Prohibited C iris not allowed 

rington , March 3 t , (except in railway sta- 

6 a m. to boys tions and certain 

8 p.m , 14 to 16) streets. 

Apni 1 to, 

. Sept. 30,' 

I 6 a.m. to! 

j 9 P-m. I 


Brothels, Seduction , Prostitution, Etc . — Heavy penal- 
ties are prescribed for any person having custody, 
charge, or dhre of a young person under sixteen who 
allows that young person to reside in or frequent a 
brothel, or,.Tn the case of a girl, who causes or en- 
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courages her prostitution. A person shall be deemed 
responsible if he, has knowingly allowed the girl to 
consort with, or to enter or continue in the employment 
of, any prostitute or person of known immoral character. 
In addition to offences specified under the Children 
Act, the following offences against children are provided 
for in the Offences against the Person Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act : manslaughter, common 
assault or battery, aggravated assault upon any male 
child und/jr fourteen, or upon any female; attempt to 
commit indecent assault upon any female; attempting 
to have carnal knowledge of any girl under sixteen; 
attempting to commit the same upon a male person; 
procuring defilement by threats, frauds, drugs; 
unlawfully and carnally knowing any girl under thirteen ; 
attempting the same; unlawfully and carnally knowing, 
or attempting to know, any girl between thirteen and 
sixteen, or any female idiot or imbecile woman or girl 
under circumstances not amounting to rape; house- 
holder permitting girls under sixteen to be defiled on 
his premises ; abduction of a girl under eighteen with 
intent to have carnal knowledge; unlawful detention 
of a girl under sixteen with intent to have carnal know- 
ledge in any premises or brothel; gross indecency by 
any male person with another male person. 

When there is reason to believe that any of these 
offences ha^ been committed, a constable or other pet son 
authorised by the justices (in some cases certain school 
attendance officers) may take the young person or 
child to a place of safety- r-i.e., workhouse, police station, 
hospital, or other suitable place — the occupier of which 
is willing temporarily to receive such person. When 
a young person or child is taken to, or seeks, a place 
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of safety, he may be detained there until he can be 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, when 
the court may further detain the child pending pro- 
ceedings. 

Disposal or Maintenance of a Child or Young Person 
by Order of Court . — A court may, under certain con- 
ditions, remove a child or young person from the care 
of persons convicted of the above offences, and may 
either commit him for trial, bind him over, or commit 
him to the care of a relative or other fit perron (e.g., a 
society for the care of poor children) until he attains 
the age of sixteen, or for any shorter period. The person 
or society who accepts this responsibility is empowered 
to act in the ordinary capacity of parent or guardian, 
and any attempt to remove the person from such care 
is an offence. The court is directed* to endeavour to 
see that the person having sucli care shall be of the same 
religious persuasion as the young person concerned. 

A Justice, acting upon information given on oath 
by any person acting in the interest of a child or young 
person, may issue a warrant for the search of the sus- 
pected premises where the offence is thought to have 
been committed, and may order the persons implicated 
to be taken into custody. In addition,! the court 
may make an order that a juvenile offender shall be 
placed under the care of a Probation Officer, either alone 
or in conjunction with the person accepting responsi- 
bility as ,abtve, provided that the young person's 
recognisance requires him to appear before, and submit 

to, the further order of the court. 

#. 

* Children Act, 1904, Part II., Section 8. 

t Children Act, 1904, Part I., Section 60, and Probation of 
Offenders Act. 
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Evidence — Ordinarily, evidence affecting young 
persons follows the Criminal Evidence Act. Where 
a young person or child is unable for duly certified 
medical reasons to attend court in connection with 
a case under the Children Act, a deposition may be 
taken.* I11 the case of evidence from a child of tender 
years, it is left to the court to decide whether the child 
is of sufficient development to understand the nature 
of an oath, and to accept unsworn statements if there 
is sufficient faith in the child's truthfulness. But such 
evidence should, whenever possible, be supplemented 
by evidence on oath by some other person. It is also 
left to the discretion of the court to dispense with the 
attendance of a child or young person in proceedings 
relative to any of the above offences under the Children 
Act, when such attendance is not considered to be 
essential. (N.B. — The law is not identical in Scotland.) 

Proceedings may be taken with regard to this part 
of the Act by a Board of Guardians, or, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, by any body corporate 
or society for the prevention of ciuelty to children to 
which tlie Boyd of Guardians subscribe. 

Rights of Parent , Guardian, Teacher, etc . — Nothing 
in this Act is to take away the rights of a parent, teacher, 
or other person in lawful charge of $ child or young 
person to administer punishment, provide^! that the 
punishment is not excessive. 

§ 4. The Children Act, Part III.— Juvenile Smoking. 

Under this part of the Act it is made a^ indictable 
offence to sell cigaretiesf or cigarette pajjpr to any 

* Under the Indictable Offences Act, 1848. 

f This expression is deemed to include '* tobaccc^ rolled up 
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person apparently under the age of sixteen. It is the 
legal duty of any constable or park keeper (in uniform) 
to seize cigarettes in the possession of any such person 
whom he finds smoking in any public place, and to 
dispose of them as may be directed by the police or 
park authorities. He may also search any boy or girl 
found smoking in a public place. 

Where it is suspected that an automatic machine for 
the sale of cigarettes is extensively used by persons 
under sixteen, a court of summary jurisdiction may, 
upon complaint made to it, order precautions to be 
taken by the owner of the machine, or of the premises 
where it stands, for its proper use. 

The reference to the sale of cigarettes does not apply 
to employees engaged in the manufacture or sale of 
tobacco, or to boy messengers in uniform. It is the 
general opinion of social workers that this section of the 
Act is a dead letter. 

§ 5. The Children Act, Part IV— Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools. 

This part of the Act was the outcome of a large number 
of measures extending from 1854 to 1907, which govern 
the relation of the young person or child to the State 
when the State Assumes the care, control, or custody 
of such pefsons for a longer or shorter period. During 
recent yeqrs tthe penal consequences of juvenile crime 
have undergone considerable change. The present Act 

makes them depend on the degree to which the offender 

«> . . 

in p^per, tobacco leaf, or any othe£ material,” as well as any 
other tobacco or smoking mixture intended as a substitute for 
tobacco. 
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knows his act to be criminal, and divides minority into 
three age divisions. A child under seven years of age 
is assumed to have no knowledge of guilt, and is there- 
fore unpunishable. Between seven and fourteen a child 
is still deemed prima facie to be incapable of committing 
crime, but the assumption may be refuted by evidence 
in the particular case or in any preceding case in which 
the child has been concerned. From fourteen to twenty- 
one an infant is fully responsible for criminal acts, 
al though # the punishment differs from that applicable 
to an adult. The law, in fact, tries to “make the 
punishment fit the crime " on the correct assumption 
that the crime is measurable to some extent by the 
stage of development of the offender. 

•Industrial Schools are intended for children as yet 
untainted by crime, while Reformatory Schools are 
intended for criminal children only. This distinction 
is clearly drawn, and is of the utmost importance. To 
the Industrial Schools arc sent children who are 
destitute, vagrant, refractory, living under bad con- 
ditions, or neglected by parent or guardian ; to Reforma- 
tory Schools are sent children of from twelve to sixteen 
who have been found guilty of a crime. 

A youthful offender between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen may, in lieu of other punishment, be sent by a 
court to a certified reformatory school, but in no case 
may this^be additional to a period of imprisonment. 
In ' cases where an order to this effccfc has been 
made, and the offender is above fourteen, and where 
no reformatory school* is willing or able to receive 
him, the Secretary ^f State may order* such alter- 
native punishment as might have been originally 
made. 
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Arty person may bring before a petty sessional court 
a child apparently under the age of fourteen who — 

(a) Is found begging or receiving alms; or 

(b) Is found wandering and having no settled home 
or place of abode or visible means of subsistence, or 
who is found wandering and having no parent or 
guardian, or a parent or guardian who does not exercise 
proper guardianship; or 

(c) Is found destitute, not being an orphan, and 
whose parents or surviving parent (or, in the case of 
all illegitimate child, the mother) is underg<wng penal 
servitude or imprisonment; or 

(d) Is under the care of a parent or guardian who, 
through criminal or drunken habits, is unfit to have the 
care of the child ; or 

(e) Is the daughter, whether legitimate or illegiti- 

mate, of a father who has been convicted under 
section 4 or 5 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, in respect of any of his daughters, whether legi- 
timate or illegitimate ; or * 

(/) Frequents the company of any reputed thief or 
any common or reputed prostitute ; or 

(g) Is lodging or residing in a house or any part of 
a house used by any prostitute for the purposes of 
prostitution, or is otherwise living in circumstances 
calculated to cause, encourage, or favour the seduction 
or prostitution of the child. (This does not apply if 
the prostitute be the child’s mother, provided that she 
exercises proper qare of the child, and takes due pre- 
cautions tojirotect the child from contamination.) 

If the cymt is satisfied as to the facts, any child 
coming under these categories may b<* sent to an 
industrial school. In place of sending a child to an 
industrial scfnool, a court may commit him to the care 
of a fit pel son as under Part II. of the Act (p. 145). 
A young person apparently of the age of fourteen or 
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fifteen years, who if he were a child would tome 
under the above schedule, may be committed by the 
court to the care of a fit person as under Part II. of 
the Act, 

Delay in Giving Effect to a Detention Order . — If for 
any reason a detention order is made, but is not to take 
effect, and the youthful offender is unfit to be sent to a 
certified school; or if the school to which the offender 
is to be sent cannot be ascertained until enquiry has 
been marje, the court may order him to be committed 
to the custody of a relative or other fit person to whose 
care he might have been committed under Part II. of the 
Act (see p. 150), or it may place him on remand under 
Part V. of the Act (see p. 157). The court may do the 
s^ime if he is committed to trial at a later date, always 
provided that he is not so unruly or depraved as to 
make him unfit to be so detained. 

For the purpose of placing young offenders on remand 
the police authority for every petty sessional division 
is required to approve a place of remand, which may 
be supported by private individuals, or public or 
voluntary organisation. Such remand homes have been 
provided in most large towns, and in the majority of 
cases by voluntary effort. 

Placing out on Licence . — Where an offender is in a 
certified school, the managers of tfle school, after the 
expiratic^ of eighteen months, or soone/ if tho* child 
was sent to the school on the instance, of a Local 
Education Authority, may with the consent of that 
Authority in the lattes case, or in other cases with the 
consent of the Secretary of State, licence the offender 
to live with any trustworthy and respectable person 
willing to receive and take charge of him* 
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Supervision after Expiration of Period of Detention . — 
Every youthful offender, after the expiration of his 
period of detention, if that be prior to his reaching the 
age of nineteen, shall remain under the supervision of 
the managers of the school. In the case of a child sent 
to an industrial school this shall be until he reaches 
the age of eighteen, except where detention was for 
the purpose of enforcing attendance at school. Such 
licences may be revoked by the managers, who may 
recall the person to school for a period not exceeding 
three months. 

The Secretary of State may at any time discharge an 
offender from a certified school, or may order his trans- 
ference to some other certified school, or the managers 
of a certified school may, after the expiration of twelve 
months, or earlier with the consent of the Secretary of 
State and with the offender’s own consent, place him 
in the Army or Navy, or emigrate him (see p. 201), 
and such apprenticeship or emigration shall be valid, 
as if the managers were his parents. 

Cost of Maintenance . — In the case of a child sent to 
a certified school, the Local Education Authority shall 
cover the cost of his maintenance, except (1) when 
detention is due to the initiative of parent or guardian 
on the grounds that the child is beyond their control; 
or (2) at the request of a Poor Law Authority, because 
the child is refractory, or because either of lv$ parents 
has been cor.vfc ted of an offence punishable by penal 
servitude or imprisonment; or (3) when the child has 
no settled abode, and is constantly moving into the areas 
of different £ocal Education Authorities; or (4) when 
contribution is made towards his maintenance out of 
monies provided by Parliament. 
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When the parent, or other person responsible for the 
maintenance of a youthful offender or child, is able to 
contribute towards his maintenance at a certified school, 
che court, in making the order for detention, shall also 
make an order for the payment of a weekly sum by the 
parent or other person. The court may, under certain 
conditions, subsequently vary the order. 

§ 6. The Children Act, Part V.— Juvenile Offen- 
ders. 

• a 

As this part of the Act has been discussed at some 
length in Chapter II., it is sufficient here to mention 
briefly some of the legal principles underlying its con- 
ception and administration. The voluntary worker 
Tfc rarely concerned closely with the actual process of 
trial of youthful offenders, and it is perhaps needless to 
ittempt any detailed account of the legal procedure. 

The principles upon which the law in relation to 
juvenile offenders is based are three, and may be shortly 
stated as follows : 

(a) The juvenile offender is regarded as not responsible 
to the same* degree as an adult; the primary object in 
the latter usually aims more at punishment and less at 
reformation than where juveniles are concerned. 

(b) The parent or guardian of an offender is held to 
be responsible for his child. 

(c) Every effort is made to avoid producing gaol- 
birds by*premature imprisonment. 

' Unless the charge is a serious one, all young offenders 
must be released on bail pending trial, and when de- 
tained, special places of detention must, as a general 
rule, be provided. Further, the trial < 5 f a juvenile 
offender is dissociated, as far as possible, from the 
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police court. Under the Act it is required that any 
court to try them shall sit in a different building, or 
at least in a different room, from that used as an adult 
court, and, where possible, on different days to the 
ordinary court. Only those concerned with the case 
arc allowed in a juvenile court, with the exception of 
reporters. Juvenile cases are, however, rarely reported 
by the newspapers. 

The Act allows the following alternatives in dealing 
wi,th a case: 

(a) Dismissal of the charge. 

(b) Discharge on giving security. 

(c) Discharge and supervision by a probation officer. 

(d) Committal to relative or fit person. 

(e) Sending to an Industrial School. 

(/) Sending to a Reformatory School. 

(g) Whipping. 

(h) Fine, damages, or costs. 

(V) Fine, damages, or costs against parent or guardian. 

(;) Parent or guardian to give security for good 
behaviour. 

(&) Committal to place of detention. 

(/) Imprisonment. 

(m) Treatment of any sort which may legally be 
prescribed. 

§ 7. Borstal Institutions. Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 1908. 

Where a person is convicted on indictment of an 
offence for w^liieh he is liable to penal servitude or im- 
prisonment, and that person appears to the* court to be 
(1) not less than sixteen and not more than twenty-one, 
and (2) by reason of his criminal habits or tendencies, 
or association with persons of bad character, in need of 
detention calculated to be conducive to his reformation 
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and the repression of crime, the court may, in iieu of 
passing sentence of penal servitude or imprisonment, 
pass a sentence of detention in a Borstal Institution for 
a term of not less than one year or more than three years. 
The Secretary of State may, in certain cases, substitute 
the age of twenty-three for twenty-one. Power is given 
to remove to a Borstal Institution a youthful offender 
who breaks the rules of the Reformatory School, or, 
with the permission of the Secretary of State, an inmate 
of a prii^pn. . 

Borstal Institutions arc established and maintained 
by the State; young offenders arc detained in them 
under proper disciplinary and moral influences, and 
are given suitable general and industrial instruction. 
TVs in the case of Reformatory Schools, provision is made 
for release on licence, under suitable conditions, of young 
offenders who are undergoing a period of detention. 
All persons released at the termination of their sentence 
must remain under the supervision of the Prison Com- 
missioners for a further six months. Such licences may 
be revoked, and the offender recalled for a period not 
exceeding Jhree months. Under certain conditions 
incorrigibles may be transferred to a prison. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS * 

8 8. Medical Fitness for Employment. 

0 ^ * 

In the early days of factory legislation it was 
difficult to ascertain Jlie exact age of a juvenile, since 
there was no compulsory registration of'births, and no 
compulsory education. Because of this* the Factory 
Acts from 1833 onwards required that all children 
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entering employment should be examined by a doctor 
in order that he might certify their ages as nearly as 
possible. As this involved a system of medical in- 
spection, it naturally followed that the doctors had to 
discover not only whether a child was of the statutory 
age for employment, but also whether he was physically 
fit for it. Thus, in 1867, all persons under sixteen 
upon entry into a factory, or upon change of employ- 
ment, had to be certified for medical fitness. In 1878 
this was extended to workshops, but was not enforced 
for thirty years, till, in 1906, a preliminary examination 
was required for entry into workshops where the follow- 
ing occupations were carried on: 

File cutting. 

Carriage building. 

Rope and twine making. 

Making of iron and steel cables, chains, anchors, 
grapnels, and cart gear. 

Making of nails, screws, and rivets. 

Making bread, biscuits, and confectionery. 

Fruit preserving. 

Making, ornamenting, finishing, or repairing wearing 
apparel by the aid of treadle sewing-machines. 

When births were registered and compulsory educa- 
tion came in with its attendance officers, the need for 
a medical investigation of age ceased, and the Certifying 
Factory Surgeons lost importance. Fortunately, legis- 
lation was slo\y,a»y.d Factory Surgeons were not abolished, 
and thus were available when the growing' interest in 
the welfare of young persons ga^e them new duties in 
rejecting unsuitable applicants for employment, or 
prescribing its conditions. The inclusion of certain 
workshops in, the 1906 Act indicated that medical 
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certification was to play an important part in the^abour 
regulation of th§ future. 

As the law stands at present, the Factory Surgeons 
have the following powers. A young person under the 
age of sixteen may not be employed in a factory unless 
the occupier has obtained within seven working days 
(occasionally thirteen working days) a certificate of the 
fitness of that young person for employment in it. The 
main regulations with regard to certificates are : 

(1) Ttiey are granted by the certifying surgeon after 
a personal examination of the young person, and must 
show his conviction that the person’s age is correctly 
stated, and that he or she is not incapacitated by 
disease or bodily infirmity from working the proper 
iiours in the factory in question. 

(2) The surgeon may further qualify the certificate 
by conditions as to what the person is fit to be employed 
upon. 

(3) Such certificates are not needed for workshops, 
although the Home Secretary may class workshops used 
for certain trades as factories for the purposes of this 
Act.* 

The establishment of a school medical service in 
England and Wales in 1907, and in Scotland a year 
later, provided local authorities with officers who 
should have proved useful in administering the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, but unluckily no satisfactory 
means of co-operation between school doctors and 
factory surgeons was evolved. The Education Act, 
1921 (Section 10), provides for the establishment of 
day continuation schools with compulsory attendance 
for eight hours a week between the ages 8f fourteen and 
sixteen and eventually eighteen, and, at the same time, 
* Factories and Workshops (Consolidating) Act, 1901. 
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if >2 

makes- provision for medical inspection of persons at- 
tending these schools, [f the time evei; comes when this 
section of the (now 1921*) Act is put into operation, 
there should be considerable co-ordination between the 
two sets of medical officers. 

§9. Minimum Age for Employment. 

The fixing of a minimum age for employment is tile 
most important means of regulating juvenile labour. 
Under the early Factory Acts of the '8o’s children were 
prohibited from entering certain trades undei a pre- 
scribed age, and more recently the Home Secretary has 
been empowered to make ordeis limiting the age of 
employment in dangerous tiades. 

Women, children, and young pis sons may not be 
employed in the following dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations: 

(1) The mercurial process of silvering mirrors. 

(2) The process of making white lead. 

(3) Melting or ornamenting of glass (female young 
persons). 

(4) Making or finishing bricks or tiles, not being 
ornamental tiles (girls under sixteen). 

(5) Making and finishing of salt (girls under sixteen), 
(h) Manipulation of dry compounds of lead, or in 

"pasting” (manufacture of electric accumulators), 
the making of lead colours or paints. 

(7) Work on horsehair from China, Siberia, or Russia 
which lias not been previously disinfected. ‘ 

(8) Any etfanftdling process in the vitreous enamel- 
ling of metal or glass (under sixteen). 

(9) The tinning of metal hollow ware, iron drums, or 
harness furniture (under sixteen). 

(10) Certain processes in the manufacture or decora- 
tion of pottery 

* Previous Education A‘'ts have been codified in the 1921 Act. 
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(n) Working between the fixed and traver^in^parts 
of a spinning mule in motion. 

(12) Work in rooms where bisulphide of carbon is 
used in the vulcanising of rubber. (Children and young 
persons.) 

(13) Shunting of locomotives and waggons on factory 
lines. (Boys and girls under sixteen.) 

(14) Working capstans for the traction of waggons on 
rails. 

The minimum age for any full-time employment was 
fixed b}* the Factory and Workshops Act, 1878, *at 
eleven, or, with a certificate of proficiency, thirteen, 
while the Education (School Attendance Provisions) 
Act, 1900, forced local authorities to pass bye-laws 
fixing the minimum school-leaving age at thirteen, or, 
where the local authority so desired, fourteen. Under 
the Education Act, 1921, the age has been raised to 
fourteen, or, at the option of a local authority, fifteen. 

The Women, Young Persons, and Children Employ- 
ment Act, 1920, allows no child under fourteen to be 
employed in an “ industrial undertaking,” which is 
not very clearly defined but practically covers all 
manufacturing processes, but not commercial or agri- 
cultural employment. A child liable to school attend- 
ance and over twelve can be employed out of school 
hours, and only to such limited extent and in such 
occupations as the local bye-laws permit. 

§ 10. Working Conditions. 

In the case of factories or workshops in which lead, 
arsenic, or other poisonous substance is so ftsed as to give 
rise to dust or fumes, meals must not be 4 aken # in the 
workrooms, nor may anyone remain # there outside 
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working hours; separate dining-rooms and suitable 
washing arrangements must be provided. 

The Factory Acts and Public Health Acts also require 
the suitable ventilation, heating, cleaning, and drainage 
of factories and workshops. These provisions are 
enforced by the factory inspector or the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

§ n. Working Hours. 

, The Factory Acts control the hours of labour in four 
classes of work — viz., textile factories, non-textile 
factories and workshops, domestic factories and work- 
shops, and women’s factories. A textile factory is 
defined as a place where power is used for any process 
connected with the manufacture, preparation, or finish- 
ing of any vegetable or animal fabric for the purpose 
of making any material or fabric. There are, however, 
certain exceptions which are defined as non-textile 
factories — i.e., bleaching works, dyeing works, lace 
warehouses, paper mills, flax scutch mills, rope works, 
and hat works. Again, broadly speaking, a non-textile 
factory is a place where power is used for the manufac- 
ture of goods other than textiles. A workshop is a place 
where power is not used, whether for the making, finish- 
ing, repairing, or ornamenting of any article. Domestic 
factories or workshops include any private house, room, 
or phee, which is also used as a dwelling, though a 
factory or workshop within the meaning of the Act. 

Outside working hours the following rulesTare enforced 
among others: 

(i) A woman or young person must not, except 
during the normal period of employment, be employed 
in the business of the factory or workshop on any day 
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during which he or she is employed in the factor^ or 
workshop both before and after the dinner-hour. 

(2) All women a*nd young persons must have times 
allowed for meals at the same time, and during the time 
allowed for meals must not remain in the room where 
a manufacturing process is carried on. This does not 
apply to blast furnaces, iron mills, glass works, paper 
mills, or letterpress printing works. 

(3) Women and young persons may not be employed 
on Sundays, or (in England) Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and Bank Holidays, unless, in the latter case, 
another approved day be substituted. 

(4) The Secretary of State may by’special order permit 
the working day to be from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. in any 
class of non-textile factory or workshop (except on 
Saturday) when the customs or exigencies of the trade 
require it, and where such working hours will not be 
injurious to the young workers. The normal allowable 
working day is one of eight hours. 

, (5) Overtime is, in general, not allowed for young 

persons, but where a process is not completed at the 
end of the normal day, overtime may be required up 
to thirty minutes, provided that the total hours worked 
per week do not exceed those otherwise allowable under 
the Act. This extension is allowed in bleaching and 
dyeing works, foundries, and paper mills. 

§ 12. Wages. 

Minimum wages are legally enforceable in certain 
industries, and there are at present four Acjs of Parlia- 
ment whi^h concern themselves with wage regulation. 
Out of the rational miners' strike of nfi2 % sprang the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act ; in 1917 the Corn Pro- 
duction Act set up Boards to determine tjie minimum 
wages payable in agricultural industries—?.^, farms, 
osier land, woodland, orchards, market garden?, and 
nursery grounds, which provisions are how again in 
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forc<£ The earliest wage legislation in this country 
was, however, the Trade Boards ^ct, 1909, followed 
by another Trade Boards Act in 1918. The earlier 
Act, which was the outcome of the new economic 
thought, and which was, to some extent, based on earlier 
Victorian legislation, set up Boards to fix wages in cer- 
tian scheduled trades. These Boards were to consist 
of representatives of both employers and workers, 
together with "Appointed Members" not connected 
with the trade under consideration, and were to have 
power to regulate wages varying according to locality, 
different processes in the same trade, age, and ex- 
perience. Thus, special rates are often made for 
learners. In the case of women workers, the general 
scheme has been to class all under eighteen as learners, 
and to grade their pay according to age. The Ministry 
of Labour may order any trade in which the rates of , 
pay arc seriously low, and where no adequate machinery 
exists to regulate wages, to be brought within the scope 
of the Acts. 

§ 13. The Education Acts. 

The codified Education Act of 1921 collects into one 
piece of legislation the many earlier Education Acts. 
Among its proviso, ons are those affecting school attend- 
ance. Briefly they are : 

(1) The parent of every child of not less than five 
and not more than fourteen years of age shall cause 
the child to attend school unless there is a reasonable 
excuse for ron-attendance.* 

* \yhen ?> child reaches the age of fourteen years during a 
school term, attendance at school is compulsory until the end 
of that term 
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(2) Blind children are under obligation to intend 
school between the ages of live and sixteen years ; deaf, 
defective, and epileptic children between seven and 
sixteen years. 

(3) Local authorities have power to raise the school- 
leaving age from fourteen to fifteen years, with the 
consent of the Board of Education. 

The maximum penalty for a breach of the bye-laws 
is 20s. for each half-day’s absence. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Until lately the administration of Unemployment 
Insurance was entirely in the hands of the Ministry of 
Labour. The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1923 
lifTde it possible (sec p. 8, et seq.) for local education 
authorities to undertake this work in connection with 
juveniles between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 

Although voluntary workers have little to do with 
this side of a local authority's work among adolescents, 
certain features are of interest and value to themhn 
gaining a proper understanding of their duties. In 
undertaking such work, authorities agree to carry out, 
among others, the following duties: 

(I.) To issue and exchange unemployment books for 
all juveniles or their employers who may apply for them 
at a Juvenile Employment Office of the Authority. 

( rf .) To take claims for benefit from, any juvenile 
who may apply fherefor at a Juvenile Employment 
Office of the Authority. 

(III.) To take evidence of unemployment from 
juveniles who claim benefit at a Juvenile Employment 
Office of the Authoritv. 

(IV.) To obtain evidence that all the ^statutory 
conditions loE'the receipt of benefit are fulfilled, and 
that the claimant is free from disqualification for the 
receipt of benefit. , 

(V.) To pay benefit at weekly intervals. 

(VI.) To, investigate claims for benefit, including the 
verification of particulars by personal visits, where 
necessary. ’ 


168 
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(V II.) To consider claims for Extended Benefit *-that 
ib to say, benefit payable under paragraph (3) of the 
Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924 — and make 
recommendations thereon to the Minister, tor this 
purpose such claims will be referred to a special com- 
mittee, which shall include representatives of employers 
and employed in insured occupations to the number of 
two-thirds of the total membership ol the committee. 
Service on such a committee is one of the few points 
at which voluntary workers may come into contact with 
insurance work. 

(VIII.) To furnish such statistical and other retufns 
and reports as to Unemployment Insurance as may 
from time to time be required by the Minister. 

The actual conditions for the receipt of benefit are 
varied to a certain extent from time to time, and it is, 
therefore, considered inadvisable to go into much 
detail here. 

There are three types ol benefit which concern 
juveniles: 

(i.) Standard Benefit, which is payable in proportion 
to the number of the contributions standing to the 
claimant’s credit. 

(ii.) Extended Benefit, which is payable to the 
claimant who has no contribution available for benefit. 
The decision in cases of Extended Benefit lies with the* 
committees mentioned under (VIE) above, and, at the 
direction of such a committee, is ‘payable after any 
Covenaitfed Benefit has been exhausted. • 

(iii.) Dependants’ Benefit (very rarely). % 

Benefit is not payable unless certain conditions have 
been complied with by the claimant, and the more 
important of these aje that he shall not have left his 
last employment of his own free will ; that*he shfill sign 
the unemployment register every day* except when 
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he is f cxcused on account of the distance of his home 
from the exchange, or for certain ^ther reasons, and 
that he shall sign for three waiting days for which no 
benefit is payable. Should he fail to sign for a certain 
period he must repeat his claim for benefit, and undergo 
such formalities as may be required, before any further 
payment is made. 

In many areas attendance at an Unemployment 
Centre or school is required for specified hours on 
certain days of the week as a condition of receiving 
benefit, although partial and total exemptions are made 
where the claimant lives at a considerable distance from 
the nearest centre. 

The present rate of benefit is is. per day for girls and 
is. 3 d. per day for boys. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE TESTING OF SUITABILITY 
FOR CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 

(See p. 74 for an explanation of “ I v the coil ela- 

tion coel&cient given in the last column.) 
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Qualifications Found 


Occupation. Tests Due to — | Natural Abilities. ' Attainments. 


\ssembJing 'H. C Link m'(i) Manual dexterity 

j a Small Arms (z) Perception of form 
; Factory 1(3) Strength of grip 


Clerical S. Cody for Busi- 
(gencr.d) j ness Standards' 
1 Association 

1 


(5) Fanlv lugh level of(i) 
intelligence 


P) 


( 3 ) 

(• 1 ) 


Accuracy 
and speed 
1 n hand- 
ling ligurcs 
( orrection 
of spelling, 
p u actua- 
tion 

lieproduc- 
mg in-, 
structions 
Composi- 
tion 


1 e r 1 r a 1 H. C Link tm (1) Fairly high intelli- (3) Fairly high 
(gent-tab Office, U S A ' genet- ; attain- 

(2) Motor steadiness j ments 

* m 


1 e r 1 c a 1 L. L Thmstone General intelligence, no Fair general 
({.i-neral) special abilities level 
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to be Important. 


Tests Used. Reliability of Results 

(1) Form Foard (replacing blocks (i) Compared with later acquired pro- 

whore cut from boaul) fluency K + n 52. 

(2) Form board (akin to zigzag (2) Compand with later acquired pro- 

puzzle) ' licicnc) K +0 72 

(3) Strength of grip (3) Compand with later acquired pro- 

liuency R +<>34. but, on adult 
men assemblers 

(1) R -fo-18 

(2) k -f«». s o 

(3) R +O-20 

(1) Logical me 11101 \ - - 

(2) , (4) Examination 

(3) Directions test, finding spe< 1 

tied word in dictionams 
(5; Geueial abihtv test 


Tests for combined tei hmqucand 
mtelhgence. 

(1) Woodworth and Wells’ hand 

directions test and analogies 
test 

(2) Motor steadiness test 

(3) Simple calculations, card sort- 

ing, and substitutions 

(1) Checking errors 111 addition Accuracy 111 tost and clerical grace 

and subtraction R - + o 50 

(2) Checking errors of spelling in Speed in •test and clerical grade, 

interesting text R — 40-42 

(3) Cancellation test Schooling and clerical grade^k - -1-047. 

(4) Substitution test Age and clerical gr^de, I< - ■ 4- < *35. 

(5) Alphabetm# test Accuraiy + spetfl combined with clen- 

(6) Extracting infonnation fioni cal grade, It -^4-0-31. 

complex matter Schooling 4- age combined with clerical 

(7) Arithmetic test grade, R = 52 

(8) .Matching proverbs Accuracy 4- schooling 4- age combined 

with clerical grade, R ^-+0-64. 
Acairacy+speed-f-sthoohn^-f age coot% 
bined with clerical grade, It = 4-0-67. 
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Qualifications Found 


Occupation Tesh Due to — Natural Abihties. 


( Icncal (type- 
writuig) 


Cleric, il (type 
writing) 


Thorndike for 
Metro Life Jn- 
sinancc Co 


Clerical (t \ pr 
writing , if lei 
lessons) 

Clerical (tvpe- 
u riling on 


Clerical (.vpc 
writing and 
stenography) 


11 . C. Link (on 
22 typists and 
400 candi-i 

dates) 

If C Link (on 
22 typists and 
400 tandi- 

: dates) 

II. W. Rogers in 
Columbia 
University 


Rapid visual compre- Proper know- 
hcnsion. ledge of type- 

Large immediate writing and 
memory span shorthand 

Quick motor icaction 
Ability to withstand 
monotony 
(1) Touch sensibility 
(~) Muscular sensibility 

(3) Muscular (hands) t 

symmetry 

(4) Immediate memory 

span 


— Gr a m m i?> , 

spelling, and 
y\ nting 

Kapidit) in loproducing (Such as u- 
acquired associations necessary 1 01 
abilities) 


C 1 e 1 1 c a I H C. Link Capacity lor mental 

(tiling) ' analysis 

Clcr 1 c: a 1 H. C Link — A 

(calculating 
m a c h nn 
* woi k) 

Gauging H C. Link Speed ol moyemont and 

, endurance 

Inspecting S. E. Thompson Quick reaction time 

bearing! ' Industry 

b a 1 1 s f o r ■ 
faul ts 1 * 

Inspecting H. C. Link Good eyesight, keen* 

cartridges visual deteinunation, 

for faults , quick reaction time, 

* accuracy of movement, 

| steadiness pf attention 
Heavy n\us- F. 4 W. Taylor Stupid and phlegma- 
cular work (1 o 1 1) ' tic as an ox ” (physical 

» strength) 


A 1 1 1 li m c 1 1 c 
compton ict ry 
substitution 
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ro bl Important — Continual. 


Tests Used. * Reliability of Results. 


(i), (2) Weight lilting with my- 
msthesiometer 

(3) Dynamometer 

(4) Concrete phrases 


Actual typing test 
Spelling test 
Substitution test 
Tra i^be completion test 
Giammai correcting 
Spelling test 

Dictation and tiauseiiption test 

(1) Opposites 

(2) Verb object 

l 3) Colour naming 
( 1) Hand directions 

(3) Number group checking 
[<») Form substitution 
Idling test 


iFificienc) compand with 
(i) K -*+. vSj 

(_) R - + ’’S'^ .(\iluilated by AUPiCio 

(3) R +«w>h > 

(4) R - +o-0o J 


(1) + (4) f- (01 < oinlniicd witli ability 
in Menogtaphy, R - -f 11-63. 

(2 j + (3) t ( 3) combined with ability 
in tvping It f'<03- 


Mental arithmetic lest 
Actual test m comptometrv 
Substitution test 


Speed of tapping with VeedcrJConipaied with output R --+">52 
counter ! • 

Reaction time test ,35 girls did wmk pigviously done by 

• ' reo in less time, but nnpro^ ment noL 

1 due to better selection alone 


(1) Card sorting It) Compared with ability R - +<>■50 

(2) Cancellation (,-) ,, ,, .. R +063 

(3) Number group cneckmg • (3) ,, ,, It + '> 7 2 - 

(4) Accuracy of movement (4) ,, , • , It +0-38. 


.Motion studv and tatigue in- Great uu r< am m wofk d<m» 
vestigation 
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♦ Qualifications Found 


Occupation Tests Due to — Natural Abilities. Attainments 

Machine — — — 

stitching 

Printing O T, 1 p m a n (2) Intelligence (1) Knowledge 

(Berlin, 1917) (3) Motorslull combined ( 

with memory span 

(4) Normal immediate 

memot y span I 

(5) Typing from MS. 


Punting Brussels, 1 92 1 Spatial memory Good priman 

(Vocational Ability to work standing 1 education 

Bureau) Strong sense ol order 

: and arrangement 
Initiative I 

Salesmanship — General lugh level of in- 1 — 

telligence 

Telegraphy E. S. Jones lor — — 

Telegraph Bins’ 1 
Continuation 
School, Cincin- 
nati 

Wit e 1 e s s O. Lipnian '.Auditory sensitiveness Analysis of de- 
telegraphy I to tones of frequency sirable quali- 

; | 500 to 1, 1 100 Lowdif- ties only. 

, fcrential threshold for Li pman draws 

! pitch and intensity, attention to 

1 Sense of rhythms and different fac- 

; ability to recognise! tors involved 

, them. Intelligence! in sending and 

, which can fill up gaps, receiving 

Non-distractibility of! 

1 attention 1 

Wireless L., L. Thurstonc — I 

telegraphy (meh between . I 

2 1 and 3 1 years) j 
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10 bl Important — Continued. 


Tests Used. ! Reliability of Results. 


( 1 ) Spelling and punctuation tost, Correspondence was found between 

(2) Completion test I combined results of live tests and 

(;) Simplified compositor's case , opinion of supervisor after six weeks' 

(4) Copying a sentence (3 and 4! work. 

measured by number of 
times subject looked at sen- , 
fence) 

(5) Special fitness for keyboard, 

machines | 


Intelligence tests 


Extensively used in l T .S A 


(1) Oppositions test 

(2) Completion test 

( }) Immediate memory 
(4) For series of digits 


Allcombincdwifhcfliciency.R — -fo 76. 

All combined with teachers' initial 
opinion (teacher A,R +0 61 ; teacher 
B. R +11 7<i) , with opinion after 
eight months’ training (teacher A, 
R — - o Si , teacher B, K - -o 76). 


(1) Reproduction of different 

rhythms 

(2) Opposites test 

(3) Analogies test 

(4) Directions test 

(5) Completion test 

(6) Spelling test 

(7) Arithmetic test 

(8) Sentence test 


(1) Compared with sending speed after 

100 hours’ practice, K --+048. 

(2) Compared with sending speed after 

100 hours’ practice, R =+<142 
(1) -(8) combined, R - + m 53 
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Qualifications Found 


Occupation. Tests Due to — 

Natural Abilities. 

j Attainments. 

Telephone Munsterb^rg for Abilities needed for tesb 
operator telephone com used 

panics 

| 


i 

Telephone Fontt'gne and 1 Abilities needed for tests 

opu.itnr Solani (Genevaj used 

Telephone L\ ; 
change) j 

i 

- 

Salesmanship K Orchrm in a 
New 1 York 
i Departmental 
Store 

Intelh-’ence 

1 

1 

Tool - making FT C Link 
(after four 

Proficient} m tests used 

- 

learning) 



Tram drivers Munslerber. ; 

11. Sachs 
, \V ' vStern 

• 

Have evolved tests con- 
sisting of a laboratory 
leproduction of the 
essential abilities re- 
quired for street cai; 
driving Performances 
in these tests have 
been found to corre- 
spond, more or less, 

' with actual proficiency 

' 
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• ' 

ro be Important — Continued, 


• 

Tests Used. 

Reliahihlx of Result .. 

! 

(1) Immediate memory spaivSatisfactory results 

(digits) 

(2) Calculation 

( 1) Logical memory 

4) Spatial indgment j 

( 3) Rapidity of movi inent 
(0) Card-sorting test 

(7) Accuracy ot movement test ! 

(S) Speed o^assoriation test 

(1) Immedi.vti memoi\ 

4 ) Serial memot\ 

1 0 Attention 

( (i) Compaied with alnlitv as judged by 
manager R 1 ■ 4 of* 

(2) Compared with ability as judged by 

manager. R + < ■ 42 1 

(3) Comjiared with ability as judged by 

mangaer R +0458. 

t t ) Ojiposites j 

(.;i Mixed relations 
( ]) Re-arrangement of animals 

4 ) Number group checking 
(4 Cancellation 
((>) Hand directions 

Teacheis' 0] >1111011 after six weeks com- 
pared with- 

(1) R -to 65. 

(2) K H-uqo. 

h) R +O.R. 

( 4 ) R l -°4 3 
(<;) R +041. 

(C)R 404T. 

(1) Stampuse mechanical test 

(2) Cube construction test 

(3) Large form board test 

Proficiency gauge by foi email com- 
pared with 

(1) R -- +0 84. 

(2) R --+0 75. 

(3) R =+081. 

(il + (2) -f (3) R - 4-0 go. 

After four days’ work R 4-0 fR 
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PARTICULARS OF COMMON TRADES 

In compiling the following trade particulars those 
trades have been selected which feature most pro- 
minently in the returns of typical employment ex- 
changes. Where, however, a trade is very localised — 
for instance, the china industries of the Potteries, 
or the jute textile manufacture centring about 
Dundee — any material mention of it has been omitted. 
Working on these lines may be assumed to give, so for 
as is possible within a limited space, those trades with 
which helpers will find themselves most concerned. 

The more general aspects of English Law as it affects 
the adolescent have been dealt with in Chapter VI. 
and Appendix I., and references to these will be found 
at the end of many trade descriptions. Where it has 
been considered desirable, special reference to legal 
requirements has been made under trade headings in 
,+his Appendix. 

No attempt has been made to give more than a general 
idea as to wages fer the reason that they may be ex- 
pect ec\ to fluctuate for some time to come, and lhat any 
figures would therefore soon become inaccurate. 

Where some proved method of vocational selection 
has been used, a brief reference to its nature and degree 
of reliability (see p. 172) has been included in Ap- 
pendix II. “ V.S.” at the end of a trade description 
denotes reference to that trade in Appendix II. 
v. 180 
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Modern manufacturing conditions have caused very 
considerable overlapping of various trades, and much 
subdivision of trades into sections. Cross references 
between different trade headings have therefore been 
given, and readers arc advised to follow a trade from 
heading to heading by means of these. 

The letters "TIL" indicate that a Trade Board 
exists for the trade in question. 

Acting. — The profession is badly overcrowded, and 
unless Hiere is a prospect of development of unusual 
ability, would-be entrants aie advised to reconsider 
the choice of a career. For the legitimate stage the 
best beginning is to become a pupil in a repertory or 
stock company, although it is probable that no wages 
\\;[ll be paid for a considerable time For light comedy 
and musical plays the chorus is usually the only mode 
of entry. Those with singing ability desirous of per- 
forming in opera may either join the chorus of a 
touring company, or become pupils, sometimes with 
a premium, in one of these companies. Care should 
be exercised that the manager with whom a contract 
is signed conforms to the regulations of the Actors’ 
Association, or the Variety Artists’ Federation. 

Legal Requirements. — (i) No boy under fourteen, or 
girl under sixteen, may perform in any way for profit 
in a public place, other than one licensed for public 
entertainment or the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
between the hours of q p.m. and 6 a.m , or (2) at any time 
if the child is under eleven ; (3) no young person under 
sixteen may be trained as an acrobat, contortionist, 
circus performer, or for other dangeromyp^rformance or 
exhibition. ' This does not hold where the performance 
is for charity or school, so long as it is to take place in 
other than the above* premises, or in mch premises 
when the written consent of two justices is obtained. 
The hours under (1) may be altered by bye-law by a 
local authority. (2) and (3) shall not .apply where a 
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licence has been granted under the Act. Licences may 
be issued by a petty sessional court, or in Scotland by 
a School Board, for children over ten when the court 
or board is satisfied that its granting is in the child's 
interest. Licences must be issued in the case of touring 
companies for each place visited, and no licence may 
exempt from the provisions of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts. 

Aerated Water Bottling. — Girls enter at fourteen, and 
soon learn the trade. It requires little skill, and they 
may remain at it as women. Usually attracts a rough 
cldss of girl. (T.B.) 1 

Legal Requirements . — Factory and Workshops Act, 
iyoi. Is a certified dangerous process. See p. 162. 

Agriculture. — It is dillicult to give any standard con- 
ditions with regard to agricultural work; tin* conditions 
vary 111 each area. It is usually possible for a Care 
Committee to have knowledge of a few farmers and 
others who are willing to employ town youths. 

Farming . — lliere is a large scope for boys to learn 
milking and other farm jobs, and to assist with a milk 
round. The life is healthy, but offers little future 
beyond that of a farm labourer. The best boys may 
use it as a good training prior to emigration. Places are 
best found through the local press. 

See also Emigration, Gardening, and Market Garden- 
ing. 

« Legal Requirements — Agricultural Gangs Act, 1867: 

(1) No females shall be employed in the same agri- 
cultural gangs as mules. 

(2) No female shall be employed in any gay.g under 
a male gangsnaster unless a female licensed to act as a 
gangmaster shall also be present with the gang. Licences 
must be issued by at least two justices. 

Air Force.— Boys between fifteen and sixteen and a 
half years of age are admitted to, a three years' course 
of training &s Boy Mechanics, and after satisfactory 
completion of the course are eligible for eventual pro- 
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motion to commissioned rank. A minimum of educa- 
tional attainment is insisted upon. There are Several 
modes of entry. »Boys may be nominated by education 
authorities and certain schools, and after nomination be 
subject to an examination. They may be nominated 
by the Air Council on account of their fathers’ service 
in H.M. Forces, or they may sit for an open examina- 
tion held each November. In each case candidates are 
required to pass a strict medical examination, and 
must reach a definite height. 

On entry boys will be provided with a full kit, and 
are attested for twelve years’ ten years with the-Air 
Force, and two with the reserve The qualifying period 
of service to qualify for pension is at present twenty- 
four years Boys are granted four weeks’ leave in the 
summer, and two weeks in the winter. Boys in training 
are thoroughly cared for in all respects, and the training 
i'fboth technical and general 
The regulations arc subject to alteration, but up to 
date information is available at any n muting office. 

Architecture - The prospect of an elementary school 
boy becoming an architect is almost nil. lie may, 
however, if lie has very strong leanings towards draw- 
ing, become an architect’s draughtsman at a very 
fair wage, lie would begin bv entering an architect’s 
office as an ordinary office bov. and would gradually 
pick up the elements of drawing Attendance at classes 
in architectural drawing and the theory of building is 
essential. 

Armature Winding.— -Girls do mo„t of this w’ork It is 

a good light trade, and working conditionsare, as a rule, 
good. Girls take some time to learn the vjork properly, 
but then command a good wage. Thcjf must have very 
neat fingers, be quick in their work, and not liable to 
scamp it. They remajn at the work as women 
See Electrical Engineering. * 

Army. — Entry into the Regular Army 'as a boy for 
training in a trade can only be obtained by' qualifying 
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at a competitive entrance examination, which is held 
three^imes a year in various centres. Candidates must 
be between the ages of fourteen and fifteen and four 
months on the date of enlistment. The examination is 
in Arithmetic, English, and General Knowledge. 

Successful candidates will be enlisted for a term of 
twelve years from the date on which a boy reaches the 
age of eighteen. 

In the case of boys selected for training as artificers 
in the Royal Artillery, and as Armourers in the Royal 
Ordnance Corps, the whole period of twelve years will 
be 'with the Colours. In the case of other bors, eight 
years will be served with the Colours and four years in 
the Army Reserve. Training covers about three years. 

Boys are also enlisted as Drummers, etc. Full details 
of qualification and conditions of service maybe obtained 
from any recruiting office. 

Artificial Flower Making.— The most expensive and 
the cheapest flowers are imported. The English trade 
consists of the middle quality, both for home and 
colonial use. The grade of work and the skill required 
vary very much. In the better work much skill and 
ability to judge colour and design is essential, and as 
competition is fierce, only the best workers will get 
more than a poor wage, but these will obtain a high 
and steady rate of pay. Two years are usually taken 
for training. The theatrical section of the trade is of 
Jow grade, and badly paid. The work is light and 
suitable for delicate girls, but often in the busy seasons 
the hours are long. 

Legal Requirements . — Factory and Workshops Act, 
1901. 'No person under eighteen may take a nfeal in, or 
remain in during meal times, any room used for the 
manufacture of artificial flowers if and 6 when dry 
dust or powder is used. 

Artists. — Designing offers a good field for those who 
have market artistic ability. The work may be pre- 
pared for in one of two ways : either the boy must learn 
a trade and, at the same time, study art, or he must 
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study art, and by some means or other become ac- 
quainted with the technique of a trade. Knowledge of 
both sides is essential. Trades which require designers 
are the making of wall-papers, textile materials, box 
covers, plastering, house decoration, and so on. It must 
be remembered that only those having exceptional 
artistic ability stand any chance of advancing far, and 
even then, without a higher education they are not likely 
to go beyond more or less routine designing. 

See also Poster Painting. 

Art Metal Working. — Heavy work is the making of 
gates, railings, chandeliers, etc. It is considered a good 
trade, and is well paid. Considerable artistic ability 
is required. Boys may enter at fourteen, and spend 
five years as learners at a small wage. 

Light work is the making of small objects in brass, 
copper, and pewter. As most of this work is now 
done by machinery the scope for hand-workers is small. 
Boys with exceptional artistic ability, who can catch 
the public eye with new designs, will do well. There is 
a quantity of handwork in finishing machine-made 
woj-k, and in doing the simpler processes while learning 
the trade under an artist. 

Enamelling . — Legal requirements (see p. 162). 

See Jewellery. 

Baking.— A great deal of the work is now done by 
machinery. There is little opening for boys, because 
the Factory Act forbids their doing night work. Those 
who can gain entry start by running errands and 
cleaning up. At eighteen, if the boy shapes well, lie 
may be promoted to the bakehouse and night work. 
The wages are not good, and the hours long. Owing 
to the danger of phthisis, only robust !*oys should con- 
sider this occupation, and then should take a lot of 
outdoor exercise. 

See also Biscuit Maying. 

Legal Requirements — Factory and Workshops Act, 
1901, Section 38. Boys between fourteen and 'sixteen 
may only be employed in bakehouses ..between 5 a.m. 
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and 9p.n1., and then only for a total of seven hours, and 
if they are given propei intervals for sleep and rest. 

Banking. — A minimum age of sixteen, and secondary 
school education arc essential. 

Basket Making.— Most of the work is the making ot 
heavy laundry and post-ollice baskets. To some extent 
the work is undertaken by the blind. Boys, either 
learners or apprentices, take five years to become 
proficient. The work requires some skill, but little in- 
telligence, and is liable to fluctuation and slack periods. 

Biscuit Making. -The term includes cake making. 
Most shops employ three men, who undcituKe both 
baking and biscuit making. Machinery is little used, 
except in the large factories. The trade is unhealthy, 
phthisis being caused by dust, night work, and heat. 
Boys begin as errand boys, and about eighteen are 
employed partly in the bakehouse and partly on oif*,- 
side work, till they reach about twenty-one. Hours 
are long and wages not very good. 

See also Baking. 

Blacksmithing.-— See Smithing. 

Blouse Making. — This is one of the largest branches 
of the wholesale clothing trade, and a great number of 
girls are absorbed. Women often design, cut out, and 
make up throughout. There is plenty of variety, and 
the trade is popular, reasonably healthy, and interesting. 
A natural liking for sewing is necessary, and it lacks 
tne monotony of many of the sewing trades. In the 
larger factories the work is much more sectionalised, 
and monotony is unavoidable. (T.B.) 

See 3 Iso Dressmaking. 

Boiler Making. — A distinct trade from engineering, 
and a good one. Boys are sometimes apprenticed, and 
all begin as heaters, then rivet holders, and finally become 
platers. The«work is heavy and fatiguing, and there is a 
danger of deafness from the noise of hammering. Except 
1 for rephir work the trade is very local, being mainly 
concentrated in shipbuilding and engineering areas. 
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Bolt and Nut Making. — All this work is done by auto- 
matic and semi-automatic machines. The wprk is 
only unskilled aqd semi-skilled. Boys enter at four- 
teen, but as they can do the work as well as men, they 
are likely to be dismissed as soon as they require 
men's wages. 

Bookbinding.- -Bookbinding is roughly divided into 
“Publishers’ Binding” and “Stationers' Binding,” 
each having its own centres about the country. In 
either case the processes are divided into “ forwarding ” 
and “ finishing," the latter being the most skilled. For- 
warding consists of: trimming, or cutting the c^lges 
of the book in a “guillotine”; and gluing the backs 
to hold the sheets together Girls are sometimes 
employed, but are discouraged by the Trade Union. 

Rounding —rounding the back by hammering or in 
a special machine 

Backing or Nipping— groving each side of the round 
back so that the boards of the covei will lie flat. This 
is sometimes done with the last operation in the same 
machine. 

.Lining-up, or reinforcing the back with cloth or paper. 

Case-making, or cutting out board and leather to 
make the cover. 

(The above processes are carried out by men, and 
those mentioned below under “ forwarding " by women 
and girls.) 

Folding the sheets from the printer so that the pages 
will be in numerical order In cheaper class wetk 
this is machine-done. The folded sheets are known as 
“ sections.” * 

Following 011 this process are many ^different ones, 
depending on the class of work, before the sections are 
finally inserted in the cover. 

In “ finishing,” the chief process is lettering the 
cover, either by hand or machine. In either case highly 
skilled workers arc necessary. 

Entry . — A seven* years' apprenticeship is*the rule,, 
and a boy is entered for forwarding or finishing, but 
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never both. The proportion of apprentices to Society 
men i^regulated by the Trade Union. 

Wages for skilled workers are good, 4 and employment 
regular. 

Conditions are good and healthy, and few accidents. 
Good prospects for both sexes. 

Qualifications required are manual skill, good eye- 
sight, and average strength. Artistic sense required 
for finishing. 

There are special evening classes in most large 
centres. 

BQot and Shoe Making. — The great part of boot yaking 
is carried out in factories, although some home work 
still exists. The cutting out of the soles and uppers 
and the heavier machining is done by men ; the lighter 
work by women. There is no apprenticeship, and 
learning takes from two years upwards. When com- 
petent the wages are fairly good, but the trade i§ 
susceptible to seasonal fluctuations. 

Upper fitting is skilled for the higher class work, but 
in cheap work is often badly done and only semi-skilled. 
It is extensively carried out by women and girls. Girls, 
if they wish to become competent, should take care 
to learn fitting and closing of uppers. 

Upper stitching is mainly done by machine. Where 
power is used the work is not heavy, but treadle 
machines are beyond the physical ability of girls of 
fourteen. 

Cutting of soles and fitting them to the uppers is a 
man's trade in all but the light shoe sections. It offers 
good prospects. (T.B.) 

Boring.— -See c Mechanic. * 

Brass and Bronzy Working -Machine-Tool Workers.— 
Most of this work is unskilled or semi-skilled, and is 
common to all branches of the brass trade. Workers 
drift from branch to branch according to their re- 
spective prosperity. m 

< The chief typfes of machine used are: (i) Milling and 
Shaping. Milling, machines remove superfluous metal 
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with a revolving cutter, while shaping machines make 
use of a tool moving backwards and forwards irt the 
manner of a pla^e. Boys usually begin on these 
machines, and if the monotony does not drive them 
to other trades, are promoted to turning after about 
a year, and later to screwing. (^) Stamping. A 
weight is raised, either by foot pressure or by power, 
and falls so that sheet metal is forced between the 
specially shaped bottom of the weight and the 
similarly shaped bed on to which it falls. Thus, the 
metal is either pressed into the required shape, or, if 
cutting tyols are used, blanks of a desired shape are Qit 
from the sheet. In forming the metal into a shape, it 
is common to only partially reach the shape with 
one set of dies, and to soften (“ anneal ") it before 
being more nearly shaped in another set of dies. The 
work needs some skill, and considerable strength. 
(3)*Pressing. Here, instead of a falling weight being 
used, the two dies are pressed together by steady 
pressure. This is either done by means of the upper 
dies being at the lower extremity of a screwed vertical 
bar revolving, and at the same time descending, under 
the influence of weights attached to it, or by the upper 
die being forced down by high-pressure water or steam, 
or again (for lighter power-driven work) , by means of 
the upper die being attached to a revolving crank. 
Pressing is usually done by women and girls, and is 
paid above the average. Women do not, however, 
seem to remain in the trade above the age of twenty-* 
five or so. It is general for girls to start on soldering 
or drilling, and to be moved to a # prcss at fifteen or 
sixteen. • (4) Capstan Lathes. These lathes are so 
constructed as to repeat a turning opei^ion time after 
time with little attention. The work is unskilled, and 
attracts a low class of boy, who, as a rule, are not re- 
tained after seventeen.* Girls are start ed^at about six- 
teen, and employed as women. Their wages are good. 

Finishing— Brass finishing consists of foisr processes : 
(1) Dressing is the treating of rough castings by filing 
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or other means. Boys learn this in a few months, and 
if intelligent have a good chance of promotion to the 
machine shop. Another method, is by means of 
emery wheels, mainly done by adults. (2) Turning. 
The amount of skill required varies; screwing and 
inside turning are the hardest. Men do the best work, 
but many women are employed. (3) Burnishing. 
May be either “ hand ” or “ lathe ” burnishing, but 
is little used now. Polishing is the more common 
method, and consists of rubbing the metal article with 
a hand mop or one revolving in a lathe, and which is 
treated with some polishing composition. Qirls and 
women are almost exclusively employed. The trade 
is not very healthy, in spite of legal requirements to 
remove particles of metal by suction fans, workers are 
liable to phthisis, chronic bronchitis, and intestinal 
trouble. (4) Lacquering. This consists of painting 
the finished article with varnish. Girls have g&od 
prospects of becoming skilled workers with a good wage 
Owing to the dry, hot atmosphere, and the smell of the 
lacquer, a good constitution is desirable. 

See also Mechanic. 

Brass Casting and Moulding -Pattern Making.-— This 
consists of making models of wood, metal, plaster of 
Paris, etc., from which sand moulds are formed for 
the casting of brass objects. The present tendency 
is to subdivide the trade according to the material 
worked with. There is, however, danger of unemploy- 
Tnent if only one branch is learnt. Formal training is 
rare in this, as in other sections of the brass trade; 
a boy is left to pick it up, and apprenticeship is almost 
unknojvn. \Vages are good. The trade is 1 healthy 
and free frotn <;iccidents. Ability and skill of a high 
order are required, together with plenty of grit. 
Attendance at evening classes is very desirable. 

See Patteryi Making. ‘ 

Core Making . — When a casting is to be hollow, such 
1 as are 4 used Tor water-taps, a sand core is required to 
form a hollow* centre in the metal. For small work 
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tins is more often performed by girls, who are, as a rule, 
chosen because they have relatives in the shop. Hours 
are about forty-three per week, and wages at the be- 
ginning, though variable, are fairly good. Women are 
not allowed under Home Oihce regulations to enter the 
casting shop, and the trade is healthy. The work is 
done standing, and continuous, even movements of the 
hands are required; a certain amount of endurance 
is therefore necessary. 

Casting and Moulding.— The moulder and lus assist- 
ants melt broken ingots and scrap in pots called 
crucible*, weighing when full about jOo pounds. When 
the metal is melted to the right degree, it is poured 
into the mould made of sand Theie are three 
methods of casting: .sand casting, plate and machine 
casting, and strip casting. The processes involved 
are somewhat diiferent, but too involved to be dealt 
with here. 

See Moulding. 

Intelligent youths have good prospects, but the less 
able class remain unskilled permanently. As almost 
all.work is paid on piece rates, hours are very variable. 
Health conditions are rapidly improving as the result 
of inspection and legislation. High intelligence and 
strength are requited if a boy is to become a skilled 
worker, otherwise no special qualifications are needed. 
Most large technical schools provide courses. 

Bricklaying. — This term includes all kinds of brick 
construction with very varying degrees of skill. 
Apprentices should learn arch and gauge work, and 
cutting^ and rubbing mouldings,* and should attend 
evening classes in the higher grades of worl^ Boys 
begin at sixteen or seventeen, and if th# sdns of journey- 
men are g’enerally apprenticed. Otherwise they enter 
as labourers and pick up the rudiments of the trade. 
The work, especially* in its higher branches, is well 
paid, healthy, and fairly regular. 

Brickraaking. — Heavy work, requiring litfle skill. 

Legal Requirements. — See p. 162. 
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Brushmaking.— Usually carried out by small firms 
who use ready prepared backs (“ stocks ”) and hair or 
bristles. Males generally employed on hair and bristle 
brushes; females on vegetable fibre brushes. 

“ Mixers " mix various fibres by passing them 
through a comb for brushes having mixed fibres. 
Skilled occupation carried out by men; apprenticeship 
necessary. 

“ Pan-work ” consists of fixing bundles of fibres 
into holes in the stocks by means of pitch. 

“ Boring ” is the drilling of holes in the stock to 
receive the bundles of fibres. Heavy work, and, unless 
power is used, done by men. 

“ Drawing ” is the drawing of fibre bundles into the 
holes by means of wire loops. 

“Finishing” of bristles consists of evening the 
ends with shears. Finishing of stocks consists of sand- 
papering and staining the wood. 

Entry . — Apprenticeship only usual for mixers. Other 
branches draw on juvenile labour in non-union shops. 

Hair-brush trade wages about 25 per cent, higher. 

Conditions. — Hours, fifty to fifty-three per week. 
Healthy, except mixing and dressing fibres, which is 
dirty. Very little anthrax has been known for many 
years. Generally considered a good trade. Very little 
labour-saving machinery is used. Is suitable for 
crippled or blind children. 

Legal Requirements . — Factory and Workshops Act, 
rqoi. The working of fibres or hair from China, Siberia, 
or Russia is prohibited for all persons under eighteen 
for fear of anthrax infection (see p. 162). 

Cabinet Making. — Furniture, except the most ex- 
pensive, is now machine-made. In large factories 
both machine minders and fitters can reach a good 
wage, but in some districts there is a great deal of home 
working at sweated rates. The' higher class of work 
is well paid, and requires much skiil and artistic ability. 
* Boys do' best who learn in a small shop doing good-class 
work , They will then gain experience in a wide variety 
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of work. Those working on machines should attend 
classes in working with hand-tools. A complete «et of 
tools is expensive.^ The trade is inclined to be slack in 
summer. 

Distinct branches of the furniture trade are : 

Billiard Table Making. 

Chair and Couch Frame Making. 

French Polishing. 

Upholstery. 

Turning, Wood Sawing, Moulding. 

Wood Carving for . 

Furniture Trade. 

Church Work. 

See also Carpenter. 

Cardboard Box Making. — Most cardboard boxes are 
niifde by machine, when a skilled mechanic keeps the 
machine in order, and it is fed with raw material by 
girls. The work is not very skilled, and not well paid. 
These machines work at a high speed, and steady nerves 
are essential The more elaborate kinds of hand-made 
boxes require considerable skill in certain processes, 
notably the fixing of embossed paper covers and in- 
ternal decorations. Neat fingers and clean working 
habits are necessary. Learning takes from three months 
to a year, when girls are put on piece-work. The trade 
is clean and, in proper shops, healthy. (T B.) 

Carpentering and Joining— The Carpenter as a rufe 
erects work on the building, places floors, and so on, 
while the joiner works on the mftre difficult jobs at 
the builder's shop, though sometimes he has e also to 
erect his own work. The introduction*'! ^ood-working 
machines has resulted in much of the making of doors, 
window frames, etc., being done by machinery, and 
the joiner now is oftefl a machine minder. In placing 
a boy who intends to % become a craftsman, care should 
be taken that he will not be put to machine* minding and * 
remain at it for ever. Boys should jilso learn both 
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carpentry and joinery, as they will then be reasonably 
sure* of regular employment. Few firms take appren- 
tices, and then often expect a premium, more take 
learners, who begin by helping the journeymen, and 
many take “ yard boys,” who pick up the trade as 
best they can. The best training is to be obtained with 
the small country firms. Good craftsmen can earn a 
high wage, and if both joiners and carpenters are 
unaffected by weather. 

Physical strength, ability to draw, and manual 
dexterity are required. Hoys are recommended to 
attend evening classes in woodwork and drawing. 

See also Cabinet Making. 

Carriage and Wagon Building, Painting, etc. — In- 
cludes the making of carriages, carts, vans, omnibuses, 
tramcars, etc. The trade is subdivided into a number 
of distinct trades Broadly speaking, there is light 
and heavy work, the former requiring the more skill, 
and being the best paid. 

Coachmaking (Light Work) In the ( h caper work 
the parts are machine-made to standard sizes, and then 
erected by hand. The better ('lass of work is done 
throughout by hand, and great skill is required. Boys 
are usually apprenticed for about five years, and tools 
may cost up to -/To. For wheel-making, although 
there is not so wide a variety of work as in body building, 
considerable skill is necessary Apprenticeship is 
common, and a premium is often required. In all 
oranches attendance at classes in machine drawing and 
cabinet making is desirable. 

Van and Cart Biiilding (Heavy Work ). — Here again 
much qf the work is done by machinery. Boys learning 
any section of k the trade- viz , body building, wheel- 
making, smithing, or painting — will gain a knowledge of 
the other branches, but will not become skilled workers 
in more thaiy.one branch. Apprenticeship is common, 
and bovs buy their tools. 

Van and "Coach Painting . — Varies very much in 
quality, and in the wages paid. Boys begin on quite 
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simple operations, but may, if they are good at lettering, 
eventually earn a very high wage. * 

See Motor Bod^ Building. 

Cash Desk. — Offers a good occupation to girls who 
are of thoroughly good character, good appearance, 
and quick at arithmetic. It is well paid, but the hours 
are sometimes long, and there is no very sure path for 
promotion as the girl becomes older. 

Casting. — See Brass Casting and Engineering. 

Chain Making. — Larger chains me forged with the aid 
of machines, and smaller ones are made entirely by 
hand. The work may be heavy, and it is usually a 
sweated industry. There is much home working. 
(TB.) 

Check Boy. — Boys entering wmeliouses often com- 
mence as cluck boys. They are later promoted to 
warehouse work proper. 

Sec Warehouse. 

Chemical Workers— IV Imlesalc Drug Manufacture — - 
The work consists in the main of compounding drugs 
foi sale to the retail chemists. Boys begin at bottle- 
washing, and girls at bottling, packing, and so on 
Without considerable scientific training there is little 
future beyond that of the ordinary semi-skilled worker. 
The trade does, however, offer an interesting and regular 
employment. 

Chemical Manufacture . — Here again the better jobs 
demand a scientific knowledge. The rank and hlr 
consist of general workers who may be meie labourers, 
or who may be entrusted with mo ft* responsible work 
where considerable intelligence, if little skill*, is required, 
and mechanics in charge of the vaiioi^ machines and 
plant. * 0 

Chemist— Dispensing .— Girls are, as a rule, appren- 
ticed for three years, *and after this stydy for some 
nine months for the necessary examination by the 
Pharmaceutical Society. Intelligence, and a secondary 
school or its equivalent education, are required. Hoyrs, 
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except in hospital dispensaries, are long — about sixty 
houits per week. Wages are average for girls of this 
class. 

See also Chemical Work. 

Clerical Work. — Boys and girls are not advised to 
take up clerical work unless they have a distinct taste 
for it and have reached a high standard at school. 
This work is overcrowded with an entirely unsuitable 
and under-educated personnel . It is absolutely necessary 
to continue general subjects, languages, and shorthand, 
typewriting, and filing at evening classes. Book-keeping 
is necessary for accountancy work . Girls who can afford 
it should attend a course at a commercial school prior 
to entering an office, otherwise their position will be 
very insecure. (V S.) 

Confectionery. — Men are only employed on the heavy 
and incidental work, and in sugar boiling and refining. 
The actual making of sweets is in the hands of women 
and girls. There are two distinct branches: chocolate 
making and sweet making. On the whole the trade 
is clean and healthy, and the more skilled workers 
arc sure of good wages. The trade is very seasonal 
so far as sweet making is concerned, the summer being 
the slack time. Absolute personal cleanliness is of 
course essential. Regular training is infrequent, girls 
being left to pick up the trade as best they can. Con- 
siderable will is needed in many works if girls are to 
become really skilled workers, such as chocolate dippers. 
Most workers are on piece-work, and quick fingers are 
therefore needed. Able girls soon learn to earn good 
wages on piece-worfc. (T. B.) 

Copper Smithing, — This consists mainly of wrought 
work. The heavier sections are beaten out by hand 
from sheet copper with a hammer on the anvil, the 
lighter and cheaper work is spun on a lathe or pressed, 
and the parts brazed together. The trade forms a 
section of thp engineering and shipbuilding trades, and 
owing lo Trade Union rules it is difficult to enter a boy 
who is not the son of a workman. 
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Corset Making — Wholesale — The work is subdivided. 
The cutting-out is done by men either by machine or 
hand, the parts ^re then machined by three or four 
different sets of women The bones and steels are 
inserted by hand, but eyeleting is machine' done. The 
corsets are then starched, pressed, and packed by 
different sets of workers Girls enter at fourteen, and 
learn under an adult worker for the first few months, 
during which they receive little or no wages They are 
then put on piece-work, and earn decent wages. 
Ability to sew and to stand monotony are necessary, 
as is aUo personal cleanliness • 

Retail— \ girl should be apprenticed to one of the 
many small linns doing this work. As she must be 
extremely good at sewing, she can generally (ill in slack 
periods on underclothing work, or at making surgical 
belts, etc Apprenticeship is usually for two years. 
Good workers command a big wage, especially cutters 
and fitters (T B ) 

Dentistry — Denial Mechanics — There is a good de- 
mand for skilled workers, who make up sets of arti- 
ficial teeth. A boy is best apprenticed to a private 
dentist, when he works under a skilled man for from 
three to five years. Premiums are sometimes asked. 
He needs to have a good education, and to be steady 
and plodding A knowledge of metallurgy is very 
useful. 

Domestic Service. -Pre-war conditions of service ha^e 
made it very difficult to persuade girls to enter this 
work Great care should be exercised both in selecting 
suitably girls and suitable mistresses Registry offices 
should only be used when their character is thoroughly 
known In London the Marylebon^* Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, and tn the Provinces the 
Girls’ Friendlv Society, and many Care Committees, are 
in the position to aavisc. Girls must^ of course, be 
honest, clean, and tidy. There is a cqjnmon fallacy 
that domestic service requires no intelligence* and is 
a convenient dumping ground for mental defectives. 
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Placing done on this assumption will soon cause mis- 
tresses to lose faith in a placing agency. 

See Hotel Service and Hospital Service. 
Draughtsmen.— Boys of the artisan cHss enter a 
drawing office at fourteen or sixteen, and for the first 
year or so do little but tracing and distributing “ blue 
prints ” to various parts of the works. By so doing 
they gain valuable experience of the construction of 
machine parts After this, if they show promise, they 
are promoted to executing drawings of simple parts, 
and advance by degrees to the designing of more corn*- 
plicated structures. To advance above the rtmks of 
tracers requires a considerable shop experience, and 
a good knowledge of mathematics and metallurgy. 
Without these qualifications they have no hope of 
promotion. Good draughtsmen command a com- 
paratively high salary. Apprenticeship is common. in 
most districts, but is dying out in others 
Dressmaking.— There is a considerable demand for 
really good workers, and girls who are inclined to sewing, 
and who work hard, arc sure of regular employment. 
The usual wages are average, and show a tendenc^to 
improve. Cutters and fitters, as well as embroiderers 
and designers, command very good wages. Great 
personal application is necessary for advancement, and 
good eyesight is vital. Girls who are anaemic or 
neurotic, or whose hands tend to become moist, will 
nfut make good in this trade. In order to become first- 
class workers girls should see that they gain experience 
of ail branches of th* trade. Great personal cleanliness 
is essential. *'(T.B.) > 

See £lso Millinery, Pinafore Making, Underclothes 
Making, Blouse* Marking. ^ 

Drivers, Tram. — Usual mode of entry is adult recruits, 
either from another trade or from trolly boys. Entrants 
must be very steady and reliable. (VS.) 

Dyeing. — Conditions of entry vary very considerably 
in different districts. There are good prospects in the 
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trade, for skill is only obtainable after considerable 
experience has been gained. Hand dyeing is an un- 
usually skilled trade. 

Legal Requirements : Turkey Red Dyeing — Factory 
and Workshops Act, 1901. Overtime may be worked 
till 4.30 p.m. on Saturdays, provided that the additional 
hours be computed in the limit to the total of the week's 
work. 

Electrical Engineering.— -See Engineering and Arma- 
ture Winding. 

* Electricity Supply. — There are practically no openings 
for elementary school boys, except on the technical 
side. 

See Electrical Engineers and Wiremen, and for the 
clerical staff see Clerical Work. 

Electric Wiremen. — These men erect electrical in- 
stallations; fix lamps, wires, motors, etc It is a trade 
quite distinct from electrical engineering, and requires 
considerable manipulative skill and ability to read 
mechanical drawings. Apprenticeship is not common, 
and high premiums are never charged. There is a 
strong probability of a heavy demand for trained men 
for many years to come. 

Cable work and the erection of power lines are separate 
sections, and should have a considerable future. Doth 
necessitate very careful work, but are well worth while 
to the competent man. 

Electro-Plating. — Electro-plating figures in trades such 
as silver goods making, motor and cycle making, brass 
working, and general engineering , 

Before an article can be plated it must be prepared as 
follows: First the article is polished by being held 
against a rapidly revolving mop ttoated with various 
abrasives. This w r ork is carried out by men and w omen, 
and if skilled they earn a good wage. • The trade is 
unhealthy, and childpjn with a liability to # consumption 
should not be put to it. As a rule, a rough class of girl 
is employed in polishing. 
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Aft^r polishing the work is cleaned by scratch- 
brushing, with a machine or hand-brush of wire, on 
which a mixture of sour beer and *size is used as a 
lubricant. The work is carried out by whunen, who 
are usually of a fairly good class, although, owing to its 
wet nature, the occupation is not popular. 

hi plating the objt ct is to deposit a coating of copper, 
nickel, or silver on the surface of the goods. This is 
done by immersion in a chemical bath through which 
an electric current is passed, and no great skill is re- 
quired. If, howevei, a worker wishes to take charge 
of the plant, make up solutions, and so on, considerable 
skill and electro-technical knowledge and attendance at 
a technical S( liool are essential The prospects are 
good, hut adults who leave their firm have difficulty in 
finding other place's 

Finishing is the giving of a final polish to the wo}:k, 
and done by men and women Boys and girls learn 
finishing by working through the other polishing pro- 
cesses first. 

The final process is burnishing, when the work is 
gone over first with a blunt steel tool, lubricated \\;ith 
soap, then with bloodstone, and lastly with rouge or 
other material Unlike the other processes, this does 
not remove metal, but closes up the pores in the metal, 
thus giving it a bright surface. Burnishing is always 
done by women, and is considered a good trade. 

. .Entry . — -Apprenticeship is uncommon, except m some 
plating departments 

Wages arc moderate, and depend on the class of work 
and the skill of the worker. 1 , 

Conditions with regard to health are good, provided 
that there is plenty of fresh air, and that care is taken 
in the manipulation of chemicals; otherwise bad hands 
and sores result. Hours are normal. 

No special qualifications seem to be necessary, most 
of the processes being semi-skillgd. Further education 
will always be useful, but the trade can only absorb a 
limited number of skilled platers. 
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Emigration.— Opportunities and qualifications vary 
from time to time and for various colonies. Pull and 
up-to-date inf urination can always be obtained from 
Juvenile Employment Bureaux, (meat attention is 
always paid to questions of physique The Salvation 
Army and a few other organisations have emigration 
schemes winch can be relied on to give young emigrants 
the best chances for success 

Legal Reqituemeuh - - A child 01 young person who has 
been committed to the care of a person as the result 
^)f court proceedings under the Cruelty to Children 
Act, iqpq, Section (>, may not eimgintedui mg the punod 
of his committal without the authority of the Secretary 
of State. 

Engineering (Electrical).- Electncal Engineering is, 
m reality, mechanical engineering, with tin* added 
necessity d a knowledge of electncity. The work 
varies ftom that of the skilled craftsman to that of 
the labouier. 1'he mam requisites for piogtess arc* 
mechanical ability and a thorough knowledge of all 
elementary and some higliei mathematics. 

.Engineering (Mechanical). A boy who learns the 
trade thoroughly is known as an Engineer's Machinist, 
and is reasonably sure of a good trade for life. Good 
general intelligence, a strong body, and an interest in 
machinery are the qualities required. 

Draughtsmen .- 'the first process m the making of 
a machine is to produce working drawings of all the 
parts. This is done by tin* draughtsmen A good 
draughtsman will command a high wage, but to do 
this hejieeds alarge technical knowft dge of mathematics, 
designing, the use of materials, and the technique of 
the particular trade he is working fo% Without these 
he will never do more than routine copying. Good 
eyesight, neatness, and high ability art 1 essential. 

Pattern Making.— pp. iqo, 2 2(> 

Founding . — Sec pp^ 190, 20b. 

Smithing . — See p. 23 3. 

Machining. — See p. 216. 
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Erecting . — This consists of assembling the parts of 
i machine, and requires considerable skill and initiative. 
Boys are sometimes apprenticed, wjfth or without a 
premium, and are sometimes taken on as learners. 
Some of the work is very heavy. See p. 214. 

Erecting. — See Mechanic. 

Filing. — Metal tiling forms a considerable part of 
most types of engineering. The skill required varies 
considerably with the work in hand, but except in its 
highest grades, such as gun-breech making and fitting, 
offers little scope for the adult worker. Boys entering 
engineering shops often commence at rough filing, and 
are later promoted to other and better work. 

Sec Mechanic, also Indexing (Clerical). 

Food Manufacture. -Very few processes in the manu- 
facture of food products require great skill or high 
mental ability. The most important requirements 
are perfect cleanliness and, in many processes, neat 
fingers. In selecting suitable girls, great attention 
should be paid to the condition of their hair, and to the 
cleanliness of their homes. Most food factories require 
girls to wear frequent clean changes of overalls. The 
majority of processes tend to monotony. On the whole 
wages are fairly good, and girls soon learn enough to 
obtain these wages on piece-work. 

French Polishing. — This consists in giving a polish 
to all kinds of furniture. In the better work much 
skill is required to 6btain the right degree of polish all 
over an object. Manual skill is essential, although 
much mentality is Mot needed. ' Previously a, man's 
trade, it is now mainly in the hands of women and girls. 
Girls enter on leaving school, and are taken on as 
learners; the time t<«ken to become proficient depends 
entirely on the individual worker. The wages are fair, 
and the trade popular. Conditions of work vary with 
the factory, and care should be taken when placing girls 
that ther conditions under which they work, and the 
mor^l atmosphere of the shop, are known. The amount 
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of work in an employer’s hands is very liable to periodic 
fluctuations. # 

Gardening. — Boys of fourteen may often enter service 
at a private house, where they will learn gardening 
under the gardener or the master, and will devote 
some time to cleaning knives, boots, etc. The prospects 
are either to become gardeners or domestic servants. 
Advertising in local papers is the best means of securing 
work. 

See also Market Cardemng and Farming 
• Gas Service.- -There is very little employment for 
boys, i*iost of the workers being rec ruited at a later.age. 

Glass Working.- Most glass articles are made by 
various processes perfoimed on the melted material. 
Bottles and other round objects arc 1 formed by dipping 
a metal tube into a pot of molten glass and expanding 
tile blob of glass collected on the end of the tube by 
blowing into it, either rolling the muss on a flat table, 
or expanding it inside a metal mould Sheet glass is* 
made by rotating or rolling a mass of molten material 
on a flat metal table. 

# Thc work is necessarily performed at a high tempera- 
ture, and wutli a corresponding strong glaie. It is 
therefore desirable that workeis should be robust and 
have good eyesight Workers are liable to bronchitis, 
consumption, rheumatism, and gout, but notwith- 
standing this, usually live to an old age. 

Boys are entered at fourteen and upwards, and arc 
often bound by a verbal agreement. The prospctts 
are good, but many lads, owing to the monotony of the 
first y^ars, leave this trade for others. Six-hours shifts 
are common. * 

Glass cutting is a good trade, having fairly steady 
employment and good prospects, especially to the better 
workers. There is danger of lead poisoning from the 
putty powder used in*marking out. % 

The same applies^ to glass etching and printing, 
though care should be taken to avoid bui^is and injuries, 
to the nose caused by the acid used. 
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Legal Requirements . — See p. 162. 

Glaling. — Building glazing is as a rule done by 
painters, and little skill is required., Lead glazing of 
stained glass is a trade in itself, requiring* some skill 
when working on the more difficult designs, but it is 
poorly paid. Boys begin by running errands, and work 
themselves up. This is a trade often taught at in- 
dustrial schools. 

Grinding. — Grinding in the metal industries generally 
consists of one of three processes : removing superfluous 
metal from castings, sharpening cutting tools, 01* 
accurately finishing turned parts of machinery in a 
special machine. In all three a rapidly revolving 
emery wheel is used. The lirst process is a rough one 
not requiring much skill, and unless proper ventilating 
fans are used, the dust that arises causes ill-health. 
The second is a part of tool making (see Tool Making), 
and is more skilled. The third is a highly skilled occupa- 
\ion, and commands good wages, whu h the others do 
not. Boys of fourteen are often employed on rough 
grinding, but are not preparing for any trade, and are 
liable to be turned off at about seventeen. e 

Gun Making. Apart from munitions of war, this 
trade is mainly conlined to the making of sporting guns. 
There is a considerable demand for skilled men, who 
command high wages on account of the high degree of 
craftsmanship required. 

The most important workers in the trade are : 

Barrel welders, who weld up the rough tube. Most 
tubes arc, however, imported. 

Barrel turners and grinders turn and grind the c rough 
tube. » 

Filers file, cut; and braze the tubes into finished 
barrels. * 

Stampers and forgers make the rough parts for action 
and limbs. * 

Actior^ filers* finish the parts o 1 the action, and fit 
them to the barrel. 
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Lock filers linish the lock parts. This is mainly done 
in the Black Country. * 

Furniture filers hie and fit the triggers, guards, etc. 

Stockers Cit the rough wooden stock to the action. 
Sometimes these men also lit the furniture to the stock. 

Finishers give the finishing touches to the wooden 
parts. 

Chequerers cut the cross grooves 011 the stock and 
fore-end to prevent slipping. 

There are also tool makeis, engiavers, freers, viewers. 

• Apprenticeship is rare; bo) s are usually started on 
errand^ and gradually put on to bench and lathe work, 
when they become “ learners.” Training takes from 
three to five years, but as a 1 ule much is left to the lad’s 
initiative. 

The skilled men, however, only number some 5 per 
cent, of the total workers 

Conditions aie healthy and free from accidents. 

Qualifications .- -Especially foractionand barrel filing, . 
si rung well-built boys are essential It is of importance 
that boys should first work foi ,1 month on trial, and 
that after that they should insist on learning more than 
one section of the trade. 

Hairdressing Men’s - - Many young boys are em- 
ployed as lather boys, but do not learn shaving, and 
while they work long hours for \ cry low wages, they aie 
getting no further. Barbeis often send boys to poorer 
districts to learn the trade, and occasionally apprentice 
them, but there is no regular me tim'd of training. TTie 
trade is fairly healthy in good shops and in seaside 
district^. The moral'conditions ih many shops need 
careful investigation. Skilled workers ^clepeyd to a 
great extent on gratuities, and theivfore the district 
has a great bearing on the money (famed 

Ladies ’. — It is usual for girls to begin on wig-making, 
as they leave school too young to be employed on saloon 
work. On entering t{je saloon they generally learn the 
business by practising on one another, and by watching 
the older hands An apprenticeship, of from twp to 
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five years is usual, and wages for trained hands are 
very^ood. 

Legal Requirements . — Employment often forbidden 
under a certain age by bye-law. % 

Hollow Ware Making.— (T.B.) See Sheet Metal 
Workers. 

Legal Requirements (Tinning). — See p. 162 
Hospital Service — Domestics . — Girls are taken on as 
ordinary domestic servants, but girls of fourteen are 
too young to commence training as professional nurses. 
See Domestic Service. « 

Hotel Service. — Girls can commence work *as mes- 
sengers or domestics, and may gradually advance 
through the hotel organisation. The initial wages are 
small, and will eventually become those of either 
domestics or waitresses. A certain amount is earned 
in gratuities. Only very steady girls are advised, to 
enter, and then care should be taken in selecting the 
f hotel, and in keeping an eye on the girls’ progress. 
Boys may enter as messengers, lift boys, and utility 
boys in the kitchen, and with good work will become 
menservants or cooks. Botli of these command a con- 
siderable remuneration. Unless a boy is determined 
to get on, hotel service is apt to be a blind alley. 

See also Domestic Service 

Indexing — Filing - Large offices sometimes employ 
girls on nothing but filing and indexing. The work 
requires intelligence, but is monotonous, and if the girl 
is not determined to get on, and to learn other branches 
of office work, she is # apt to fail t(> progress. Wages are 
about the sane as for other office work of a voutinc 
nature. « 1 

Iron Founding.— See Brass Casting, but all work is of a 
heavier nature in irbn work. There are few openings 
for boys, except as core makers. Skilled moulders draw 
good wages. * 

. Iron and Stwl Working.— See Engineering, Mechanic, 
etc. 
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Legal Requirements . — Factory and Workshops Act, 
1901. Workshops used for the making of file cutting, 
iron and steel cables, chains, anchors, grapnels, and 
cart gear n&y be placed by the Home Secretary on the 
same footing as factories for the purpose of certificates 
of fitness (see p. ibo). 

Jam Making.— The trade is seasonal, and in most 
sections not very well paid. Much of the work is almost 
of a casual nature, but such operations as boiling require 
considerable judgment. There are frequent chances of 
placing girls temporarily on fruit picking. Use can be 
made 0 i this in securing country air for delicate girls, 
although the hours are long and the work fatiguing. 

Jewellery.- -Manufacture is m the main carried 011 
in small workshops, but the number of Urge firms is 
oi> the increase, mainly in the cheaper lines. The chief 
diysions are: Relining, Stamping, Piercing, Polishing, 
Burnishing, Gilding, Engraving, ('hasing, Mounting and 
Setting, Enamelling, Plating, Diamond (hitting, and 
Gem Cutting These branches occur in the making 
of various articles. In chain and chain bracelet making 
tltf; metal is rolled and drawn into fine wire, or, when it 
is to have an iron core, the iron wire is drawn through 
a die along with a strip of gold, which the die presses 
round the core. The wire is then wound round metal 
rods or “ spits,” with a section the shape of the desired 
link, in a continuous spiral, which is then cut through 
so that each turn of the spiral is separated into a link. 
After gauging the links are made up into chain by press- 
ing and then soldering the ends Special forms of 
chain a^e usually male up by girts, who # should take 
care t# learn more than one vaiiety. In making 
brooches, pendants, etc., the pieces arS cut out by girls, 
and soldered together by men w*th boys or girls to 
assist. Polishing is done by women, and the work 
then goes to the mounter. Enamelling consists of 
stamping or engraving the desired pattenum the article, 
and then running in the enamel, consisting of *a paste 
made with powdered soft glass ; the whole piege^ is 
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then fired to harden the enamel. Imitation jewellery 
is mo.de much in the same way, only of base metal 
covered with gold or silver, cither by sweating or rolling 
it on. Artificial stones are usually imported. 

Apprenticeship is the exception, as small employers 
are afraid of creating too many skilled men who may 
set up as rivals. Larger firms, on the other hand, feel 
a shortage of skilled men, and are often willing to 
apprentice. Young persons direct from school are 
always required. 

Conditions of work are healthy; sitting most of the 
time Seasomd slackness from July to September is 
common, but good workers are sure of regular employ- 
ment. Bad time-keeping, moving from firm to firm, 
and attention to piece-rate earnings at the expense of 
learning a section of the trade, are frequently the cause 
of unemployment latei in life t 

Oualifications desirable are: (mod eyesight, neat 
1 fingers, an aptitude for drawing, average intelligence, 
and in enamelling a good colour sense. In the main 
jewellery centres special e\ening school courses exist. 
Drawing, chemistry, and metallurgy are specially useful. 

Laboratory Attendant.— It is sometimes possible to 
place boys as laboratory attendants in schools and 
colleges. They must be handy, have plenty of sense, 
and be keen on science. With steady w'ork and attend- 
ance at classes, it is possible for a laboratory boy to 
become a qualified scientist. Wages for boys of sixteen 
upwards are quite good. 

Lacquering. - See Brass Working. 

Lamp Makings — Electric-lamp making consists of 
many branches, and both wages and working conditions 
vary from process to process. Some of the work is 
done with small gai jets which necessitate the entire 
absence of draughts/and a consequent stuffiness and 
heated atmosphere. Only strong girls should be em- 
ployed on glass working jobs. Glass workers are the 
most skilled, and packers the least. Some of the wire 
work is skilled and well paid. Great skill with the 
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lingers, lightness of touch, and conscientious accuracy 
are required for all the work. Training varies witfi the 
work that a girl is learning, some of the processes are 
soon learnt Avhile others take a considerable time. The 
work is always carried out in factories where good 
conditions prevail. 

Laundry. — With the exception of the packing and 
sorting departments the hours are long, and the atmo- 
sphere damp and heated, and physical strength is 
necessary. Tt is often possible to secure situations for 
deaf girls. Working conditions vary very much from 
laundrjfcto laundry, especially with regard to the moral 
tone of the workers, which is frequently low Initial 
wages are good, but adults do not command high 
wages, except in a few skilled sections of the trade. 
Oy the whole laundry work is popular (T. 13 ) 

Legal Requirements -- -Factory and Workshops Act. 

A young person may not be employed more than twelve 
consecutive hours m any twenty-four, not more than 
sixty hours in the week, and not more than five hours 
without at least half an hour’s rest. 

, Leather Working- Fancy Work —Offers good pros- 
pects to girls with neat fingers and average intelligence. 
Although from a selling point of view it is a seasonal 
trade, employment is fairly regular Beginners are 
put to “ tying off, ’’which is monotonous and apt to 
weary them before they are advanced enough to under- 
take the more interesting work It is generally con- 
sidered a good trade. T ' 

Saddle and Harness Making - The trade has suffered 
from tjie increased ifse of motors It is carried out 
sitting, and is suitable for cripples. AlPbranehes are 
quite distinct. Except in the cheaper wortf, saddle 
making is* a skilled and well-paid mb. Due man makes 
a saddle throughout. The stiyuing and covering of 
collars is very heavy work. A five years' apprenticeship 
is common, and premiums are sometimes asked. 

Trunk, Portmanteau, and Bag Makin £. — Trunk and- 
portmanteau making is skilled and, well-paid work, 
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except where large numbers of articles are made on 
massjproduction lines. In this case the work is so 
scctionalised that little skill is required. Dress baskets, 
fibre and wood trunks are poorly paiu . Apprenticeship 
is still fairly common, although most workers start as 
learners. For the skilled sections five years may be 
required in learning. Bag making is now very section- 
alised, and is on the whole badly paid. 

Leather Dressing . — Most of the work is unskilled and 
in the hands of labourers. 

See also Boot Making. 

Library Work. — There is little scope for elementary 
school children Secondary school girls often obtain 
work in Municipal Libraries, and if they sit for the 
proper examinations, may become qualified librarians. 
$ Machine Minding.— -See Mechanic. 

* Market Gardening. — This is probably the best training 
for a boy who wishes to become a general gardener. 
'The work is healthy, but not too well paid. Many 
market gardeners will take boys to learn for two years 
or so, and if they come from a town, they will either 
board with the master or live in lodgings. He will earn 
nothing while a learner. 

See Gardening and Farming. 

Masons. — Masons cut and dress the stone for build- 
ings. They are usually recruited from the country 
quarrying areas, and if competent command a good 
wage and regular employment. Physical strength is 
necessary, and learning takes from three to five years. 
The Trade Unions object to the promotion of labourers 
to masons proper. Evening classes are very desirable 
if a boy \vishes to get on. + 

Mechanic. — Owing to the very great numbers of 
mechanics in the engiocering trades, and the consequent 
frequency of entry irrto machine-working trades, the 
subject of the mechanic deserves fuller treatment than 
space permits for most trades. We canfiot do better 
than quote from one of the excellent pamphlets issued 
by the Board of Trade on Birmingham industries: 
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TURNING AND FITTING. 

Machine, and Fitting Shops. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When a boy expresses his desire to enter the engineer- 
ing trade, he really means that he wishes to become a 
skilled mechanic — for example, a turner or fitter. Hut 
not grasping that a large proportion of the work in the 
engineering trade is unskilled, he is liable instead to 
undertake work as a machinist or process worker. When 
he disced ers that he is not carrying out his original wn- 
tention of becoming a skilled worker, it is often too late 
to make a change ; for he is unwilling to sacrifice the high 
wage he can earn where he is. To prevent a boy who is 
believed capable of becoming a skilled workman from 
making this false start, a definite understanding should 
be arranged with the foreman as to the nature of the 
work and training he will receive This should be done 
even if it is not intended to apprentice him; unless 
some such understanding is come to at the first, the boy 
often becomes restless and wants to learn new processes 
before he has mastered the one upon which he may be 
engaged. 

A boy wishing to become a turner should, after the 
usual period of errands, go direct to work on a small 
lathe, as in most shops it is difficult for a boy who has 
been operating a drilling or milling machine to bo trans- 
ferred to a lathe. For, unless a linn ttas a well-drawn- ftp 
scheme of training, the foreman of one section of a 
machine shop may be^unwilling t<* allow a boy to be 
transferred from his section to another. It*is important 
that a boy should learn how to work as^nany as possible 
of the machine tools, etc. , that require skill. He should, 
however, not specialise on any op? of these machines 
till he ceases to be an*improver at the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four. During his period of training he 
should endeavour to sphnd about two yeart in th# fitting 
shops; this, however, is not always possible. 
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Although modern factory conditions make it difftcul 
to attain, the object to be aimed at is the acquiring o 
a wide knowledge of turning so as to develop the greatest 
possible power of adaptability. Boys wim are lirec 
with this ambition arc just as difficult to guide as those 
who only seek increase of wage. 

If care is taken to place a boy with a firm having a 
good name for training first-class workmen, it should be 
impressed on him that, provided he behaves himself 
and shows ability, his foreman can be depended upon 
to look after his interests and to give him good advice. 

In the fitting and erecting departments, eagh shop, 
and almost each bench, has a different stage of the work 
in hand An understanding should be come to as to 
the method and rate of progress a bov is to make 
through these. If he can spend a period of his training 
on a lathe it will be to his advantage, but this is not 
usually possible except for apprentices. ' 

v , On first entering a firm boys may act as errand boys 
for a period of from three to six months in either the 
office or works, or may go straight to the fitting bench, 
if they are to become fitters, or be put to operate a 
simple machine if they are to become turners. 1 A 
period of errands is the most usual Boys are apt to look 
upon this period as wasted time, and to feel that they 
are learning nothing. But the time can be very profit- 
ably employed in not only learning the way about the 
works, but in observing how the work is done in all 
the various departments. A boy who shows intelligence 
and civility as errand bov will soon be marked by a 
foreman as worthy, of encouragement. 

In the case of those who are to become tunfers, the 
period of erranejs is frequently followed by tnree or 
four months as assistant in the tool stores. Whilst here, 
a boy learns the mjnes and uses of the various tools 
employed, and gets 'to know the different forms of 
cutting edges 'required for different metals, etc. 
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Turning. 

• 

On all lathes the article to be machined is rotated 
and the ciftting tool held in a slide rest, which can be 
moved along the lathe bed by hand or by a screwed 
shaft 

There are two principal methods of teaching a boy 
how to turn metal on a lathe, both of which have their 
advantages The first of these is that practised in large 
shops where the lathes an 1 arranged in rows, with a 
charge hand over every two or three rows These rows, 
and generally the lathes in them, are arranged jn a 
graduated scab 1 , each row and each lathe being employed 
on slightly larger or more advanced work than its neigh- 
bour. The first row or two consist of small lathes 
without any screw-cutting attachment A boy will 
commence at one end of this row and slowly progress 
fn*m lathe to lathe, and then fiom row' to row The 
second method, practised in small shops, is to place 
small lathe in front of or be ode a lathe worked by a 
skilled man, who can thus supervise and assist the boy 
under his charge 

•In either case the bov w'ill fust learn to centre (i.c., 
mount) small pieces of bar steel between the centres of 
the lathe, and to turn them up into bolts, simple spindles, 
etc. He will then learn how to mount work in a 
“ chuck "---a form of vice mounted on the left-hand 
spindle. From this he will go on to mounting work 
on a “ face plate " by means of bodts A face plat# is 
a flat metal disk which is mounted on the mandrel to 
which work can be clgmped. # 

No two shops are alike in their method of training 
bovs, #mt some form or other of the £rst metliod men- 
tioned above, by which the learners are under the 
supervision of a charge hand, is t^e most usual. It is 
only in small works, undertakings large variety of work, 
that a turner can in any way supervise* the work of a 
learner. 

Day-workers are always more willing than piece- 
workers to take trouble in giving help and instruction 

• T 5 
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to learners, as the time so spent does not represent any 
loss in wage to the individual concerned, as is the case 
with those engaged on piece-work. As a whole, skilled 
workmen are generally willing to assist leaVners; it is 
usually only the incompetent workman who, fearing 
competition and loss of employment, is apt to try to 
prevent the gaining of knowledge by learners. 


Fitting and Erecting. 

The first work given to boys in the fitting shop is 
rough filing, and chiselling off the “ fraze ” ^eft on 
castings. A fraze is the jagged edge formed on castings 
by the molten metal flowing into the joints of the mould. 

The first and most important thing a boy has to learn 
is how to file true and square. In order to acquire this 
skill of hand a boy should employ odd moments of spare 
time in filing up small pieces of steel into true squares of 
predetermined dimensions, and testing their accuracy 
by measuring them with a set squaie. The making 
of tools, such as spanners, callipers, set squares, etc., 
for his own use will aid him to gain skill of hand. Unless 
boys are conscientious in occupying their spare time 
in making these “ foreigners,” as they are called, they 
will get into trouble for neglecting their work. Much 
of the complaint by boys that they are kept on the same 
work for an excessive length of time is due to their 
owm lack of zeal and intelligence for their work. A boy 
who slacks or plays the fool whenever the foreman is 
out of the way cannot expect promotion. 

Method of Entry.- -Most firms'speak of the boys in 
the turning and fitting shops as apprentices, but the 
proportion of tru^ apprentices in the trade is relatively 
very small. There ^re a few firms who insist on all 
boys in these departments of their works being appren- 
ticed, whilst others only encourage a few of the most 
promising boys to become indentured. There is no 
doubt that apprentices are given a much better chance 
of becoming first-class skilled workmen than those 
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who are not bound in any way. Firms who have got 
a good name for training skilled workmen ck) not 
experience much difficulty in getting all the boys they 
require. Some firms have to keep a long waiting list 
of boys who desire to enter their works 

The proportion of apprentices and learners to adults 
varies considerably in the different works Some firms 
employ hardly anv boys, but the average proportion 
of those under eighteen years of age in large works is 
about 25 per cent, of the whole 

• After the period of training then' is a recognised im- 
provcratage till the age of twenty-three or twenty-four. 

Health and Accidents . — Turning and fitting are very 
healthy occupations, and the percentage of accidents 
is below the normal. The Report of the Registrar- 
General on Occupational Mortality shows that engine 
fitters are by far the healthiest of the entire class of 
Metal Workers. 

In the machine shops the only unhealthy occupation® 
is that of dry-grinding on emery-wheels, the workers 
engaged on this process- employed like all those in 
dusty trades — are liable to phthisis 
# On all lathes, except those on which high-speed steel 
(i.e., very hard steel used for tool-making) is employed 
for cutting, the work being machined has to be abund- 
antly supplied with lubricants - such as lard oil, or suds. 
Owing to neglect of individual workers, these lubricants 
are apt to be used after they have become rancid ; this 
is contrary to the rule of all work?, and is a frequent 
cause of blood poisoning. 

Qualifications. — Go#d physique, yight.and intelligence 
and adaptability are essential for success. 

Suggested Educational Courses. — Brj»/s shoulcfbe very 
strongly forged to attend the special set of courses 
arranged for turners and fitters aj/the technical school. 
This technical training is necessary in or$er to counter- 
act the tendency in the highly organised works of the 
present day to turn ofot men who are onfly skilled in a 
very narrow range of work, and lack adaptability'. 
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Boring. 

When a hole has to be accurately machined through 
a great thickness of metal, or when two or Inore holes, 
some distance apart, are required to be in true align- 
ment, a boring-bar is employed for cutting them. 

A boring-bar consists of a steel shaft with various 
slots into which cutting tools can be wedged. 

Work that is not too big to be done on a lathe can be 
bored out on this by a turner; big castings, however, 
that will not lit between the centres of an ordinary lathf 
have to be bored on specially constructed boring, lathes. 
These are operated by men who, in large works, do 
nothing else but boring. 

Borers are mainly recruited from the ranks of turners 
who have been induced to specialise in this work. 

Boring is considered to be the most skilled machining 
operation next to turning. Men who are skilled bbth 
»as turners and borers are scarce and are in great demand, 
as in many works a man who can do boring only cannot 
be kept fully occupied. 


Planing. 

The working surfaces of long castings, such as lathe 
beds, are machined on planers. There are many types 
of these machines, some being of vast proportions, but 
all are constructed on the same principle. The work 
to be machined is fastened to the bed of the machine, 
wfiich travels backwards and forwards, and the cutting 
tools, or tool, are held stationary above the work. 

With very few exceptions the ‘machines can only cut 
when the becl is travelling in one direction, the.return 
travel being idle> 

Planing is not considered such skilled work" as boring. 
Owing, however, to r\\cent improvements in their design, 
an increasing, range of work Pan be done by these 
machines, and skilled men are being required to operate 
them. *The increasing use of thfc “ ganging ” principle 
has t also enable4 planers to be employed for a much 
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larger range of work than formerly. By ganging is 
meant the machining of a large number of pvts in 
one operation; lor instance, the webs of twenty-six 
motor-car cranks*can be machined at a time. 

Boys sometimes become planers by first working on 
a shaping machine. This does on a very small scale the 
same work as a planer, but on it the cutting tool travels 
backwards and forwards in a horizontal position while 
the work is held in a vice. It is largely used for cutting 
keys and feathers for holding gear-wheels in position 
«on shafting. 

Frosn the shaper the boy may be transferred to a 
slotting machine. This is largely used for cutting key- 
ways m gear-wheels, etc. On a slotting machine the 
cutting tool works up and down in a vertical line, and 
tjie work is held on the bed below 

In a few cases boys serve a lough form of apprentice- 
ship for a period of four years. 


Milling. 

Milling consists in dressing metallic surfaces by 
rotaiy cutters. These milling cutters are circular 
and have on their circumference numerous cutting 
edges, which may also be continued down each side. 
The cutter or cutters are mounted on a horizontal 
revolving shaft, and the work is either mounted in a 
vice or clamped direct to the slotted table of the 
machine. On the simplest type (ff machine, this tftblc 
can only be moved backwards and forwards in a 
horizontal position, and the spindV 011 which the cutter 
is mounted cannot be adjusted. On a*slightly more 
elaborate machine, known as a hymer, tli# milling 
cutter cab be made to follow various curves by clamping 
a form to the table; this forces /lie cutter to mill out 
curves corresponding to those <fn the face of the form. 
The most elaborate type of miller is known as a universal 
milling machine, which can, as its name implies, be* 
adapted to do a vast range of work. 
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Boys first start on a simple type of machine, and learn 
to cul^ such things as the castellations, or slots, for 
receiving cotter pins in castle nuts, etc., but by degrees 
they not only get on to more elaborate work?, but learn 
to adjust their own tools, etc. 

The best position the majority of youths can look 
forward to obtaining is that of tool setter. It is usual 
to have a tool setter to every six machines, but this 
proportion varies with the different firms. Tool setters 
have not only to adjust the machines for different work, 
but also to superintend the minders on the machines^ 
as \Yell as to operate machines themselves. The work 
of a tool setter is skilled, and good men can depend 
on steady employment. 

Method of Entry .- -Millers arc mainly obtained by 
training boys, who are looked upon as learners until 
the age of eighteen. A certain proportion of adult 
shop labourers are promoted to this work, as well 'as 
ex-service men, and an intelligent man can rise to 
being a skilled tool setter or a universal miller. 

The proportion of youths under eighteen years of age 
to adults varies in different classes of shops, but with 
good steam-engine and motor-car firms the proportion 
is usually 25 per cent, of the whole or slightly under. 


Drilling. 

Nowadays, most drilling operations only require a low 
gra\lc of semi-skilled workers. This state of things 
follows from the universal introduction of special tools, 
known as “ jigs,” wl\ieh are clamed on the work to be 
drilled, and contain holes fitted with hardened steel 
bushes frr guiding the drill. * 

In the lowest grade of all is the operator of the 
multiple spindle oA gang drilling machine. This 
machine may have frohi six to twenty-four drills; it is 
largely used for* drilling rivet holes in plates and girders, 
.and also /or drilling and tapping ruts, etc. 

* Bo)S of fourteen years of age and over frequently 
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begin by operating a multiple spindle machine for 
tapping nuts- -he , cutting screw threads in nuts. The 
taps for this purpose are made with a long tapef, so as 
to fit reaftily into the holes in the nuts. All the boy 
has to do is to feed the various spindles with nuts and 
•to remove the nuts from the spindles when too many 
accumulate on the shaft. For this work it is usual to 
employ a six-spindle machine, each spindle being con- 
trolled by a separate hand lever. 

As the taps have to be kept liberally fed with a stream 
t of oil, the work is of a chi ty nature 

Th| length of time a boy is kept on this type of 
machine depends on how lie behaves and on how soon 
a vacancy occurs on a drilling machine He frequently 
will spend a period during which he is partly employed 
as a rough driller or as a gang drill operator, as the 
‘occasion arises 

• A large proportion of the boys change their employ- 
ment at frequent intervals, and often finally become 
millers, grinders, etc , or enter the brass or cycle trade. 

Method of Entry - -There is no regular method of entry 
for this occupation; any handy man about the diop 
•may be promoted “ off the floor ” to be a driller The 
work absorbs a number of ex-service men. Boys and 
youths can enter this section of the trade at any age, 
but in order to have the opportunity of learning the 
best class of work it is better to begin the work when 
young. 

Maciiink MtxTifrs. 

An increasing anjount of repetition work is now done, 
on automatic machines. Sots oftools fof these machines 
are^ery costly, and the adjustment of the various cams, 
cutting tools, etc., necessary befoTc a machine can be 
reset for making a new article^ takes a skilled man a 
considerable time. For thi* reason pure automatic 
machines can only be profitably employed on operations 
of long duration. *They are frequently engaged from 
year’s end to year’s end in turning out the sam£ article, 
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without change of tools, except for purposes of re- 
sharpening and adjustment. 

Semi-automatic machines are employed on operations 
of short duration, whilst capstan-lathes are* employed 
when the number of parts required at any one time is 
too small to pay for the cost of setting up a semi- 
automatic machine. Capstan-lathes are largely em- 
ployed for machining small castings. The operator 
lias to adjust the castings in the chuck and bring up 
the various tools by turning a hand-wheel. 

The number of purely automatic machines that may , 
be minded by one man is regulated by the Trade J Jnion 
according to the number of operating tools in the 
turret-head of each machine — eg., one man may mind 
six machines which have each four operating tools 
and two cutting-off tools; he may not, however, mind* 
more than two large size Herbert machines, which have 
from ten to fifteen tools, and even then he must have 
the help of an unskilled assistant. 

‘ Method of Entry . — As in many other semi-skilled 
occupations, boys usually start as machine minders 
at a later age than that at which they enter the skilled 
sections of the trade, often after having failed in other 4, 
trades. Younger boys, however, are attracted to 
machine minding by the high initial wage. There is no 
age limit for starting this work for the first time. The 
work absorbs a number of ex-service men. 

When a man is in charge of several machines it is 
usual- for him to receive a small extra bonus for each 
additional machine. 

Prospects. — Machine^ minding lacing an unskilled 
occupation, it attracts, for the most part, those youths 
who lack qmbition ^>r who have failed in other trades. 
Only a short time is required to gain the necessary 
experience, and there iV small risk of failure. 

There are very many grades of tool-setters, from the 
highly skilled man, required to set-up a Herbert 
machine, ^o the*- semi-skilled mai?, who can change 
over tha tools on his own hand-operated capstan-lathe. 
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There is a steady demand for good tool-setters, and 
he supply is limited. # 

As in other operations which, for the most part, only 
equire seifti-skilldl workers, and in which juveniles 
an earn a relatively high wage, boys are very apt to 
i<?ek fresh employment at frequent intervals in order 
o obtain still higher pay. This frequent change of 
employment, so undermining m its eifects, is also due 
n some measure to the monotonous nature of the work. 

Mercantile Marine. — To the pericctly lit boy who 
ikes the sea this olfers a good profession. The con- 
litions^irc not so good as in the Royal Navy, but the 
terms of entry are not so high. Boys who enter as 
ipprcntices stand a much better chance than those 
who enter as boy stewards, galley-boys, and so on. The 
wgrk is hard and discipline strict, but in a good boat 
this will do no harm. Boys are advised to enter either 
through a training ship or direct under the help of the 
Shipping Federation, who take care that the boat, 
chosen is a suitable one. Boys are admitted to training 
ships between fourteen and sixteen, and as apprentices 
between fifteen and seventeen and a half. Appren- 
tices get a small wage for their three or four years’ 
indenture, and then often receive a good behaviour 
gratuity. Some shipowners require a surety of £in. 

There is little opening for boys on coasting vessels. 

Fishing-boat work is very hard, and none but really 
solid boys should think of it. Apprenticeship till 
twenty-one is common, and no breaking of it is allowtd. 
Boys begin by being generally useful and by doing the 
cooking. 

See Royal Navy. 

Mes&ngers. — Messenger work has ^strong appeal to 
boys who teave school. It leads nowhere, and boys,wdien 
they reach the age of seventeen, ale almost invariably 
dismissed without anytraining f 6 ’r another occupation. 
Parents are strongly advised to keep their sons clear of 
this occupation, either binder a private company#or local ■ 
or central government, except under the Post Office. 
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See Telegraphist. 

MiMinery.— Girls usually enter the trade as learners, 
although some firms apprentice a certain number of 
beginners. There are two distinct branches': the whole- 
sale trade, where large numbers of hats are made from 
an expensive imported copy, and the retail trade, 
usually carried out by small firms, where the more 
expensive and less uniform hats are made. In the 
former there is a quantity of semi-skilled work, but, 
as with the whole of the retail branch, skill in working 
and ability to design and create are necessary for th° 
higher-paid sections. Designers, cutters, and finishers 
can command a very good wage, but the usual run of 
wages is not high 

Girls usually enter direct from school at fourteen. 
The trade, except in some branches of the wholesale 
section, is very fluctuating, and slack seasons often occur 

Milling. — See Mechanic. 

Milling, Flour. The only openings arc to become 
machine minders or warehouse boys. 

Motor Body Building and Coach Building.— This trade 
may roughly be divided into: wood-workers, machine 
operatives, coach builders, coach painters, and coach 
trimmers. 

Wood-working is mostly carried out by machine to 
the design of a master coach builder. B is semi-skilled 
work, except in the case of spindle-machine operators, 
who, with the aid of their machines, perform the more 
intricate cutting operations. Younger boys are not 
employed, as the machines are dangerous. Apart from 
mechanical danger* the particlts from sandpapering 
machines are liable to produce a fibrotic lung disease, 
and to 'render tke worker susceptible to tuberculosis. 
Boys with weak lungs should not be put to*this occu- 
pation. East Indian satinwood, satin walnut, and 
teak are apt to cause Abruptions fif the skin, while these 
woods, along with mahogany, irritate the eyes and nose. 

; Though prospects of high wage’s arc small, there is a 
reasonable assurance of regular employment. 
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Coach Smithing . — The main difference from general 
smithing is that ihe work is lighter, and that the 
coachsmith^fits his own w r ork. Roys enter at fourteen, 
and a verbal agreement is generally expected that they 
will remain till eighteen or nineteen, when it is usual 
to seek work in another factory. W ages and prospects 
are good. Coach smithing is a highly skilled trade. 

Body Building . — This consists of lixing together the 
parts, which in modern works are of a standardised and 
uniform pattern. Boys entei at fourteen, and are 
usually apprenticed. Adult employment is lairly 
regular* but owing to the sectionahsUion of the pro- 
cesses, is not as a rule very skilled No very special 
qualifications seem necessary 
Coa< h Painting . -—Apart Irom liners and finishers, this 
is, unskilled work, and only these two types ol worker 
are apprentii id There is some danger ol lead poison- 
ing unless proper precautions are taken 
All juveniles, on entei mg the trade, should be given, 
the following instructions: (i) to take special care to 
avoid raising dust, (2) to pay scrupulous attention to 
cleaning the hands, face, teeth, and clothing-- always 
to clean the hands and nails with soap and nail-brush 
before eating any food; ( ;) to wear overalls — these 
should never be shaken, but should be w;ishcd at least 
once a week; (4) occasionally to use aperient medicine. 

As lead cannot enter the system through the pores of 
the skin, lead poisoning can, in a great measure, be 
avoided by following these instructions •» 

Upholstering or “ 'Brimming ” floys enter at four- 
teen, ryid are usually apprenticed fpr seven years. -The 
traders clean and healthy, and oilers faifly good pros- 
pects. Girls and women are employed in Tutting out 
and otherwise preparing some of the material. They 
need to be strong and clean. J 
See Carriage Building and Pointing 
Motor Driving— Wages for van drivers are fairly 
good, and there is the prospect of regular employment, 
and outdoor work. Private chauffeurs also usually 
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draw a good wage, when it is considered that they also 
obtain many perquisites. Taxi-cab driving is also well 
paid, when trade is good, but is liable to slack times 
and overcrowding. Boys may not drive a motor-car 
until they are seventeen. They soon learn the work, 
but should have a good knowledge of motors and repair 
work. They are advised to enter a garage at fourteen, and 
so obtain three years' experience of cars before learning 
to drive. Women do not as a rule make reliable drivers. 

Motor Garage Work. — Boys enter at fourteen or over, 
and become general utility boys at low pay. They 
have, however, opportunity of learning about jinotors 
while helping the men, and if they attend evening 
classes in motor engineering should become skilled 
mechanics. Alternatively they may become drivers. 
Good intelligence, a fair amount of strength, and 
interest in motors are necessary for progress. 

See Motor Driving. 

Moulding. — Moulds are made of sand or loam which 
is pressed round the wooden patterns. The patterns 
are then removed, and their place is filled with molten 
metal which, on cooling, will assume the shape of the 
pattern. When a hollow casting is required a second 
block of sand is prepared separately, and placed in the 
main mould in such a w r ay as to leave the required 
interior space in the finished casting. These blocks 
are known as " cores.” Core making is now so sub- 
divided that learners are apt to tire of performing one 
stereotyped operation, and so leave the trade. Mould- 
ing proper offers very good prospects, the more so as, 
in common with cere making, many boys leqve for 
other work after a short time at it. Probably this L is due 
to the very dirty rature of the trade, although for a boy 
with grit it offers exceedingly good prospects. A high 
level of general intelligence and manual skill are re- 
quired, and attendance at evening school is essential. 
Although scheduled as a dangerous trade, no special 
regulations have been introduced, and it would seem 
to be‘ ’healthy. Good eyes are advisable. 
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See Brass Casting. 

Musical Instrument Making. — String instruments are 

made by very skilled workers, who are usually recfuited 
at an oldei*age than that with which we are concerned. 

Piano Tuning — Boys must have a keen musical ear, 
blit a knowledge of music is not necessary. They begin 
try doing simple jobs in the factory, and (lien learn most 
of the manufacturing processes, how to carry out small 
repairs, and to rough tune in the works. After a long 
period on trial they are apprenticed for from five to seven 
years, and then may work either on the inside staff or 
on a customers’ round. The demand for good tuners 
is goocf, as arc the wages. There is a demand for tuners 
on the Continent. 

See Pianos, under Wood Working. 

.Nawying— Requires strong physique, but little 
intelligence. No opening for boys • -mainly recruited 
frdin those who began life in “ blind-alley ” occupations. 

Painting and Decorating —Plain Painting .— This re- 
quires little skill, and recruits are drawn from alf 
sources. A painter .of this kind may paint in the 
summer and follow any other trade in the winter. 

* Decorating . — This includes such work as the painting 
of ceilings, decorating walls, and fresco work. It is a 
skilled trade, and good wages arc obtained. Boys have 
to pass through a period of about five years as appren- 
tices or learners. For the best work men must be real 
artists. Considerable artistic ability and attendance 
at an art school are necessary. * a 

Paper Bag Making. — Paper bags are made both by 
machine and by hanyl. Where t^e former, the paper 
is sullied in rolls and is folded, pasted* and finished 
in one machine. When possible th^bag is pfinted at 
the same*time. Where for any reason the machine is un- 
suitable for the work in hand. the*paper is first printed, 
and then folded over*zinc sheet* and pasted by hand. 

Girls alone are employed, and generally enter the 
trade as assistants to «lder girls. Married woipen ofterv 
set up as out-workers. 
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Wages arc regulated by a Trade Board. Hours arc 
rathqr long. 

Pattern Making. — The making ot patterns, or models 
trom which sand moulds are made for the deception of 
molten metal in the manufacture of castings, is a skilled 
and well-paid trade. Boys enter as general utility 
boys, and later learn the use of simple wood-working 
tools. After about two years they begin on wood- 
working machines, and finally are entrusted with the 
making of complete wooden patterns. As a rule boys 
have to buy their own tools, which may be acquired 
gradually, and which cost a journeyman workpr any- 
thing up to i \o. Besides great skill, a wide technical 
knowledge of both wood-working and foundry practices 
is necessary. As the pattern shop is generally isolated 
from the foundry, it is important (ha t hoys should attend 
evening classes in moulding and casting, as well as 
in machine drawing It is well for an improver to gain 
experience in several types of pattern making, but, of 
course, too frequent changes should be avoided. 

See also Brass Casting. 

Photography. — Girls are largely employed in print- 
ing, mounting, spotting, and retouching. The wages 
are about average, and emphnment regular. There 
is, however, a tendency to much overtime towards 
Christmas, and a good ph\sique is required to stand 
these rush periods. The work is light, interesting, and 
healthy. There is usually some difficulty in obtaining 
situations for beginners, and about two years are 
required to become proficient. 

Pinafore Making-Most of the }vork is machine made. 
It has less variety than some other forms of sewing, and 
the work is usually of a cheaper quality. Wages are 
quite good, and working conditions vary from factory 
to factory Girls enter as learners, and as soon as com- 
petent (after a few months) are put on to piecework. 

Planing (Metal). — See Mechanic. 

„ Plastering.— rThis is heavy wo~k, and varies in the 
amount of skill required. Ordinary wall plastering is 
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done sometimes by bricklayers, and no very defined line 
of demarcation exists, but m modelling plaster work great 
skill and a long period of learning are necessary, noys 
entering the ordinary branch oi the trade are not given 
any definite training, but pick up the work It is heavy 
labour which requires considerable physical strength. 

‘Plumbing. Plumbing nu lude^ the making and living 
of the leaden parts of buildings, such as gutters and 
roofs, and in squill shops it also oveilaps gas-tittmg, 
smithing, and hot-water fitting Most plumbers are 
registered by examination by the Plumbers’ Apprentice- 
ship lfyard, representing tin* W01 shipful Company* of 
Plumbers and the Plumbers’ Trade Union. A boy 
passes a series ol examinations before being registered, 
though he need not be appivntind in order to do so. 
As a rule plumheis work in ] tails the plumber and his 
mate- -by winch means many bo\s pick up tin* trade. 
The tools are heavy, which makes it necessary for 
entrants to have a good physique Geometrical di awing 
and mathematics are necessary, and boys are well* 
advised to, attend evening classy m these .subjects 
Wages are good. 

•Police. — Candidates must be eighteen years of age, 
and besides having an exemplary recoid, must pass 
a stiff medical examination \pphcation should be 
made to a police station Service is pensionable. 

Poster Painting and Ticket Writing.- Poster writing 
holds out good prospects for work( rs having a strongly 
developed artistic sense, and who a#e physically string. 
Ticket and show-card writing ngnfn inquires artistic 
ability^ but is more .suited to girls or weaker l^ T s. 
Usually carried on by smallTirms, <<r as a special depart- 
ment of big stores, etc. Attention should be paid to 
ventilation, etc. 

Apprenticeship is on the decline*} boys, as a rule, arc 
taken on as learners* for five years A premium is 
sometimes required. Girls are employed mainly in 
filling in, and do not require special or extended training. 

See also Artists. 
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& Potters. — The trade is too local to be described here, 
but notice should be taken of legal requirements 
(see p. 162). v 

Printing. — In general printing die “ compositor ” 
sets up the type, which is then “ locked up ” in frames 
called “chases.” The complete frame ready Tor 
printing is a “ forme.” An impression is then made 
by the printer, who sends it (“ proof ”) to the proof 
reader and his young assistant, who .check it before 
sending it to the author for final correction. Aftei 
a forme is finished with, it is broken up, “ distributed ’ 
and the letters returned to their places in the com 
positor’s case. Type is also set up by machines, sucl 
as the linotype, from which a lead casting is made fo 
use in the printing machine. Linotype operators re 
ceive higher pay. The printer is a machine minde 
who looks after several machines, and is assisted b 
women or labourers. Girls are usually employed in tenc 
ing the printing machines: layers-on feed the inachin 
~ with paper sheet by sheet, numbering, perforating, an 
hand folding, as well as in working the “platen ” ( 
small hand machine used for printing hand-bills, etc. 

All skilled branches are entered between the ages « 
fourteen and fifteen years; apprenticeship is the ru 
and is very desirable if later employment is to 1 
permanent. Indenture lasts to about twenty-or 
There is no premium, but a month's trial is general 
expected. In smaller shops all branches are learn 
thi(S is not usual ir, large works in most parts of t 
country. 

Xpnditions as regards healthy depend on the she 
In badly ventilated shops dust is considerable, a 
constant handling of the type sometimes causes le 
poisoning. The fumes from linotype machines may a 
be injurious where*- there is a shortage of fresh a 
The death rate from pulmonary phthisis is high 
among compositors of all indoor occupations. Trr 
, Union maximum hours are forty-four per week. Us 
holidays. 
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Qualifications . — Physical strength, good intelligence, 
artistic sense, and good English and spelling 'Jhis is 
not so important for girls, who as a rule do the rough 
work, unless they* are of a good standard, when they 
will do light printing and odd processes. 

• Special processes are: lithography, chromo-litho- 
graphy, photo process work, copper and steel plate 
engraving, die and stamp cutting, wood engraving, 
stereotyping, apd electrotyping. 

Legal Requirements ■ Newspapers.' Factory and 
JVorkshops Act. A young person mav not he employed 
on nigljt work unless printing is only carried on on two 
nights m the week, when, if he is over sixteen, he mav 
be employed provided that he does not woik more than 
twelve hours in any consecutive period of twenty-four 
hours. 

•See also Bookbinding and Lithographing. (V. S.) 

Railway Work. — Conditions of employment, etc., 
vary from time to time and with the vai ions companies.. 
In general there are four main sections 

(1) Passenger traffic; (-5) Locomotive; 

, (2) Goods; tl) Engineering; 

and, in addition, there are Telegraph, Hotel, and other 
departments. 

Again, as a general rule, local superintendents keep 
lists of applicants for posts in their sections, and 
reference is made to this list as vacancies arise. 
Preference is usually given to tfip sons of railway 
servants. 

Service as a rule is -progressive, <md most boys"tftll 
be sure, provided they behave and are capable, of 
promoffon to the adult grades. • 

Tn the Passenger Traffic and G^ods Department, as 
well as on the clerical side, there is a pensions scheme. 
The clerical staff is engaged between the ages of fifteen 
and seventeen years, and there is little differentiation 
between elementary aftd secondary school boys, but 
candidates have to- pass an examination in spelling, 
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general knowledge, and shorthand (optional). A strict 
medical examination is also necessary. In the Traffic 
and Goods Department boys are engaged a^ a rule 
between fourteen and sixteen years, and 'here again 
a medical examination is essential. Boys commence in 
the Traffic Department as parcel vanboys, telephonists, 
or messengers, and in the Goods Department as 
messengers or lorry boys. 

The Locomotive Departments are divided into 
driving and cleaning staffs, and repair and maintenance 
staffs. In the former, boys commence at sixteen or 
eighteen years of age as cleaners, from which they 
later become firemen and eventually drivers. In the 
latter section, boys begin up to sixteen years as 
apprentices to learn one of the trades of engine fitter, 
boilersmith, coppersmith, or other engineering work. 
Similar openings occur in the rolling-stock construction 
shops. 

There are practically no boys employed in the 
engineering section, which is responsible for track 
bridges, etc., and is usually heavy work. 

Openings for boys and girls exist from time to time 
in the Telegraph and Refreshment Department. 

Restaurant Workers. — Girls are as a rule not takei 
before sixteen. They are then employed as waitresses 
counter hands, cashiers, or kitchen hands. Condition 
are very variable, but as a rule girls live at home anf 
take some of their meals at their place of employment 
Work is hard and hturs long, and there is little chanc 
of promotion. Girls usually provide their own dresses 
buMhe firm provides aprons. f 

Rope Making.— -Most of this work is not skilled, an 
attracts, a mediocre class of young worker. (T.B.* Ropf 
Wire, and Net Making.) 

Royal Navy. — On£ J of the best trainings which a bo 
can receive. Boys may enter .between the ages c 
fifteen and a quarter and seventeen, and must pa; 

, a very f strict* medical as well as an education 
examination. As for all sea service, boys und 
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seventeen must obtain their parents’ consent in writing. 
Boys enter either for twelve or five years with the fleet, 
counting from when they become eighteen. The five 
years’ service i/fer some special branches only, and is 
followed by a period with the reserve. Full details 
should be obtained from a recruiting office. 

• See also Mercantile Marine. 

Rubber Working.— The manufacture of indiarubber 
articles is mainly carried on by men. Boys enter as 
general workers, and may progress to good well-paid 
$obs. Girls are employed on making up and finishing 
machine-made goods. Vulcanising is a dangefous 
trade, and special regulations apply to it. Details of 
these regulations are posted in all factories affected. 

Legal Requirements . — See p. 163. 

• Salesmen. — See Shop Assistants. (V. S.) 

Saw Mills. — Boys of fourteen are not strong enough 
to do more than run errands, etc. There is some danger 
from rapidly revolving saws. Older boys who enter tin? 
trade should be well developed, as the work is heavy. 
The majority of workers in saw mills are labourers. 
There are some openings for machine minders and 
engineers. 

Scientific Instrument Making— Optical Instruments . — 
The *work consists of making, finishing, and fitting 
together the metal parts, and in grinding and polishing 
the lenses. The work in the main requires considerable 
skill, and great manual neatness and a taste for mathe- 
matics are required. Boys* entering as apprentices or 
learners only learn on<^ section of tl^e trade. m 

Spectacle Frame Making'is a distinct branch, and is 
well p^fd. * # 

Optician's Work . — A boy generally begins in the shop 
attending to customers, and is Expected to attend 
classes, and to pass suitable examinations. His ability 
to secure employment later on will depend on this. 

Mathematical Instrument Making is ^onfiqpd to~a* 
comparatively few. workers, and entry is difficult, 
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except for the sons of workers. A number of workers 
still work at home. It is a very skilled trade. 

See 1 also Surgical Instrument Making. 

Sheet Metal Working. — The work is Very ^rikd, and 
demands neat hand- work and intelligence. Ability to 
adapt himself to new kinds of work seems to ensure 
a worker constant employment. A five years’ appren- 
ticeship is often required, and for competent men the 
wages are good. Boys should learn to work in more 
than one metal. Attendance at classes in mechanical 
drawing and mathematics is very desirable. (T.B. 
Also for Press and Stamping Work.) 

See Soldering '' 

Shop Assistants.- -Boys and girls may enter from 
fourteen upward. They usually spend the first few 
years in running errands, sweeping, etc, and then become 
assistants. Their future will depend very greatly (in 
themselves, but they must be smart in appearance and 
behaviour, polite, good at mental arithmetic, and 
‘willing to learn about the history and uses of the goods 
which they sell. Many of the larger stores organise 
their own continuation schools. Wages ‘are about 
average as a rule, although, like other conditions, they 
depend on the firm. The aim of shop workers should be 
to become buyers or departmental managers. There 
is a growing tendency to insist on a high degree of 
education in applicants for promotion to these posts. 
Most shop work is healthy, provided that plenty ol 
outdoor exercise is taken, but during the rush season! 
the work is very hedvy. 

•+La?,al Requirements . — Shop Hours Act, 1892. Nc 
young person may Be employed for more than seventy 
four hqurs, including meal-times, in any we<?k. Nt 
young person may be employed on the same* day tha 
he has been employed in any factory or workshop 
unless the combined l^ours worked do not exceed th 
allowable hours for the factory or workshop under th 
^Factory and Workshops Act, iqpi. See p. 164. 

Si&ittfmg. — Smiths usually work with a mate t 
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•“ hammerman," who is responsible for keeping up the 
lire, striking the metal, etc. Roys sometimes enter the 
trade jn tins way, usually at the age of eighteen, and 
strong bo^s only Are of any use. If they begin younger, 
it will be on general utility work. Hammermen, if 
ihey show ability, may rise to be smiths. A skilled 
Smith commands a good wage, but the work is heavy 
and hot. Smithing is mostly found as Farriers’ W ork, 
Builders’ Smijlnng, and Engineers’ Smithing. 

Soap Making.— The ingredients are prepared and 
# the soap made by machines under the charge of 
skilled men workers, (nrls are employed in pressing 
fancy shapes, and in packing. The work is light, clean, 
and healthy, but not highly paid. 

Soldering. — Soldering is a part ol the sheet metal 
trade, and occurs mainly 111 the making of tin boxes and 
p lumbing in the building trade. Simple soldering is soon 
leJrnt, but the more difficult work requires considerable 
skill. Boys are taken at loui teen on the engineering 
side and as plumbers’ mates, and girls are employe?! 
in the bo^ trade. Wages tor young soldcrers are not 
high, ana all cannot be absorbed as they become adults. 

• See Sheet Metal Working and Plumbing. 

Spinning (Metal). — This is the making of bowls, and 
other .round metal objects. The metal is cut into 
aretes, and is then fixed to the rotating ( buck ol a lathe. 

It is pressed with a blunt tool, which, while the metal 
revolves, presses it against a turned wooden block 
having the desired shape of the finished object, ^etal 
spinning is much used by silver an*d copper smiths, ait 
metal workers, and all sheet metal workers. d 
workmen are in demand.* Boys enter at fourteen as 
learm^s, and take from live to ^ven years. Their 
wages are not high, but for learners are good. 

Stove* and Grate Making.— See Iron Founding, 
Enamelling, Fitting. • # 

Surgical Instrument Making.— The making of all 
goods required by doctors, from knifes to artificial # 
limbs, is hand wcjrk, and requires great skill. • Steel * 
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in from six months to a year, and when the learner is 
once proficient wages are fairly good. 

Cig£§i's require more skill in the making, ^os^of the 
employees are J ewisli. i ^ 

Tacking is done by girls, although her« again the 
majority of the work is carried out by machinery. (T. B.} 
Tool Making — Bookbinders’ Tool Making.— The hand- 
worked designs on book covers are impressed by heated 
metal tools. The making of these is a .highly skilled 
operation. Apprenticeship is dying out; boys are 
usually taken on as learners until they are twenty-one. t 
Wag.es for boys and adults are normal for skilled (^rafts- 
men. Keen and accurate eyesight and neat fingers 
are essential. A study of drawing is desirable. 

Brass Engraving.— Men employed in bookbinding 
tool shops often cut out letters in brass plate for shop 
and ollice signs, and even where this is not so, the trades 
are closely connected. A seven years’ apprenticeship is 
usual, and the prospects arc good. 

* Jewellers' Die Sinking— -This trade is the making of 
dies for impressing designs on jewellery, medqls, coins, 
etc., and is either carried out by hand or, for better- 
class work, by the use of a machine for reproducing on 
a small scale a design previously carried out in plaster 
of Paris. Wages for adults are high, but not one learner 
in a hundred will ever make a first-class craftsman. “ 
Engineers' Tool Smithing. — The work of a toolsmith 
is to forge from an iron bar the various tools used on 
lather planing machines, etc. Boys usually start on 
odd jobs, and by degrees become promoted to acting as 
st riker s to hammer the work which the smith is engaged 
upon. * At twej.ity-on<? such bdys betome proper strikers, 
and may eventually be smiths. Wages are abo^fe the 
average, *and employment is regular. The trade is 
healthy, although there is some danger from chips and 
glare to weak eyes. r . © 

Tool Makers. — With the universal introduction of 
tqol holders on putting machines, ^he need for smithing 
*nas deeredsed. Most of the tools in use simply require 
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•grinding from time to\ime. A skilled grinder fre- 
quently commands a good wage, but in many kinds of 
shop the machinists grind their own tools. • 

PresS Tool making . — Press tools are forged and 
machine-finished for all stamping processes. This is a 
special branch* of tool smithing, and both forging and 
*nachining are often carried out by one man. Boys 
are seldom entered, recruits being drawn from the 
general smiths. 

(V.S.) 

Tube Manufacture.— Tubes are generally made of 
brass, wrought iron, mild steel, or copper. Thej£ are 
eitlief “ welded "—that is, long Hat strips are pressed 
into tube lorm and the joint welded- or “ drawn " from 
cylindrical billets by continued drawing through metal 
dies. In brass work boys begin at fourteen, but, 
fiwing to the strength required, are not admitted to the 
stdel section till a later age. Apprenticeship is not 
usual, and a large number enter the trade as adults. 
Great skill or intellect is not necessary. The process 
known as dogging-up in particular attracts a poor class 
of boy. # A large number of boys are forced out of the 
trade at eighteen. 

Turning.— See Mechanic. 

Umbrella Making. — Beyond a certain amount of 
sewing ability, little skill is required, and a rough class 
of girl is attracted. In some works a good deal of 
drinking goes on. No regular training is usual, and 
after six months’ learning a girl goes on to piecework. 
The metal frames are made by Inen, who a£e semi- 
skilled. Wages in all branches arc low, except in 
madfining, where sllill a/ifl expedience are required! 

Upholstery. — The Trade Unioij^ insist on cutting, 
measuring, and chair stuffing as being mafi’s work. 
In the*better class of work it i$*gkilled and well paid. 
Women are employed on the lighter branches, but as 
these are mainly semi-skilled^ no great ability is re- 
quired. It is, however, a good trade for girls who lilje 
sewing, but is subject to seasonal slackn&s.* Boys* 
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are sometimes apprenticed for five years, and occasion- 
ally a premium is asked. (T.B.) 

Legal Requirements. — Factory and Workshops Act, 
1901. The working of horsehair fronnChin^; Siberia, 
or Russia is prohibited to persons under eighteen for 
fear of anthrax infection. 

Van Boys. — The usual objection to this class of work 
is that when once a boy reaches the age of seventeen 
or eighteen and demands a man’s pay, he is dismissed 
vithout having a trade to turn to. This is often so, 
)ut prospects vary with the type of employment. 
Railway Companies and Breweries oiler the best chances 
)f absorption, while parcels delivery companies offer 
1 limited scope as clerks and warehouse men. Laun- 
dries provide practically no future employment. 
Another objection, often recognised by the employers, 
is that the slack and dilatory nature of the work ha£ 
a demoralising influence on boys. *■ 

Railways (Goods).- Hours about sixty per week, 
lew holidays, and variable meal-times. Wages good. 
Boys as a rule seem to settle down when promoted from 
van work, but usually a rough class is attracted. 

Railways (Parcels). — Hours about the same, holidays 
small but regular, and long dinner-hour. Wages good. 
More variety of work, such as cleaning, sorting, .filling 
in way-sheets, etc. A better class of boy is usMal, 
and uniforms are usually provided free. All boys can 
be absorbed. 

Parcels Delivery Companies . — Hours are roughly the 
same, but very irregular, and tend to become very late 
towards the end of a week. There are few recognised 
hoRcla^s, wag^ are kiir, and no urkforms are, as a* rule, 
supplied. The type^of boy varies with the company. 
Prospect t>f absorption practically nil. * 

Brewers and M inend Water Manufacturers.- 1 '-Hours 
and wages about the same; irregplar meal-times, and 
few holidays. A rough class of boy is the rule, and 
prospect of absorption into unskiyed work is fair. 

*** Laurylrfrs . — I-fours, meals, and work very irregular. 
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\Vages lower than in other classes of van work. There 
are no prospects of absorption. 

Wa^gtouse Work. — Conditions vary from til.de to 
trade. Wholesale drapery work is one of the best, 
and offers a decent prospect of becoming a salesman, 
although many salesmen are recruited from the retail 
trade. Among girls the conditions are sometimes poor. 

In placing girls the great criterion of a job must be the 
conditions prevalent in the particular warehouse in , 
question. 

• Watch and Clock Making— Watch Making.— Machine- 
made # watches are mainly imported from abroad. Hand- 
made watches are cast or pressed piece by piece, and 
then finished by hand. Different workers make dilferent 
parts. These are then assembled by another workman. 
The trade is a light one, and suitable for a cripple. 
Very good eyesight is essential. 

Clock Making is not so sectionalised as watch making, 
and sometimes a man will make a complete clock. 
Boys who learn to work automatic machines only wfll 
stand nc^ chance of becoming clock makers. 

Repairing . — The increasing use of cheap machine- 
tnade watches and clocks makes more repairing neces- 
sary. There is a great demand for good repairers, but 
boys arc advised to learn the making trade first, and 
then to turn to repairing. In all branches steady nerves 
and good eyes are essential. 

Welding.— Welding consists of uniting two pieces of 
metal by one of two methods.# The first is t^ heat 
their edges to just below the melting point, and then 
to hammer them together. The second is acti^dh^to 
melt the metal at tile po/nt of j uheture, •either with an 
oxy-Jcetylene or oxy-hydrogen fl^ie, or with an electric 
arc. It is usual for youths to enter the trad£ at seven- 
teen or eighteen, and girls, wh 5 * 9 .re often employed on 
light work, at the same age. # The wages and prospects 
are good, but quick intelligence, good eyesight, and 
strength are essential. Masks or goggles are alwa^ 
worn to protect .the eyes from the very bflght light? 
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which also sometimes causes eruption of the skin, which 

is, however, of a temporary and noil-dangerous nature. 

Wirt Making.— (T.B.) a , 

Wire Working. — Boys as a rule begm at sixteen as 
learners, usually m small factories. The work is light 
and interesting, but great manual dexterity is needed tl 
good wages are to be earned on piece-work. The pro- 
cesses involved are usually the shaping of the wire by 
pressing it in hand presses, and soldering together the 
prepared wires. Much of the shaping is now done by 
automatic machines. Wages are average, and there, 
is some chance of a boy obtaining a good situation later 
on as a tool maker. 

Wood Working — Wood Carving . — Apprenticeship is 
diminishing. Wages and employment are very good 
for the highest class of work, but there is an over-supply 
of workers for the lower grades of work. The traders 
naturally clean and healthy. 

See Motor Body Building. 

'Packing Case Making . — Not a veiy skilled trade. 
Boys begin on general utility work, and do flot com- 
mence actual making till they are sixteen owing to the 
heavy nature of the work. There is some danger 01 
injury from the wood-cutting machines. 

See also Cabinet Makers and Carpenters, and Saw 
Mills. 

Piano Making . — This trade is very much subdivided. 
It requires manual skill, and boys take from five to seven 
years # + o learn most sections. The better class of work 
is most liable to feel 'the effects of foreign competition, 
anj mav. therefore, sufter from periodical slackness. 

Other wood-workihg trades fequiring skill ( and 
offering good prospers are: 

« 

Picture Frame Making and Gilding. 

Wood Carving. 

Stick Making. 

Shop Fitting. # 

f Woorien Trunk Making. 
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Courts, 33 

Chocolate and cocoa manufactur- 
t mg, 196 

Choice of Employment Com- 
mittees, 6, 129 
Clerical work, 174, 196 
Clocfoand watch making, 239 
Clothing manufacture, 60, ioi, 
197, 198 

Commercial Schools, 105 
Confectionery manufacturing, 196 
Copper smithing, 196 
Core making, 190 
Correlation, coefficient of, 74, 171 
Corset making, 197 
Cruelty, 31 
Cycle making, 210 

Day Continuation Schools, 120 
Decorating, 225 
Delinquency, juvenile, 32, 157 
Dentistry, 197 
Designing, 101, 184 
Detention Order, 153 
Domestic service, 59, 197 
Draughtsmen, 62, 198 
Dressmaking, 198 
Drilling, 218 
Driver s % horse, 48 
tram, 198 
Dyeing, 40, 198 

Electric wiremen, it»9 
Electricity supply, 199 
Electro-plating, 199 
Emigration, 201 
Employers, 82 

Enamelling, 40, 162 , 

Engineering, electrical, 183, 201 
* mechanical, 201 
Elating, 214 < 

Errands, fi, 222 r 

Evening Schools, 43, 104* 


Farming, 182 
Filing, 202 

Fitting, 21 1 ( 

Food manufacture, 6 c\ igC- 
Free meals* 2t 
French polishing, 202 

Gardening, 203 

Gas fitting manufacturing, 188 
service, 203 
Gauging, 141 

Germany, vocational work, 4* 
11. 55. 77. 81 
Girl Guides, 29 
Glass making, 203 
Glazing , 204 
Grinding, 40, 204 
Gun making, 204 

Hairdressing, 205 
Hospital service, 206 
Hotel service, 206 
Hours of work, legal, 164 

Ill-treatment, 147 
Indenture of apprentices, 125 
Industrial Schools, 3^ 152 
after-care, 36 
Indexing, 206 
Injurious trades, 40, 162 
Inspecting, 174 
Iron founding, 206 

Jam making, 207 
Jewellery manufacturing 
Joining. 193 
Joint Memorandum, 6 
Junior Day Technical Schools, 9# 
Technical Schools, 98, 99 
Juvenile Advisory Committee, 

' 5V129 

offenders, 159 » 

Organisations Committee, 27 

Laboratory attendant, 208 
Lacquering, 190 
Lamp, electric, making, 208 
Laundry work, 40, 209 
Leather making, 209 
Libraries, 30 
Library work, 210 4 
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\Licence\from Borstal Institu- 
tions *119 

from certified schools, 155 
Licenc es, st reet tracing, 147 
Lift at/mdflnt, 20$ ^ 

Machine minding . 210 
Maintenance, cost of, 156 
* grants, 99 

©f young persons, 150 
Market gardening, 210 
T\fasons, 210 

Meals in wor^-roftms, 163 
Mechanic, 21^ 

# Medical after-care, 38, 59 

fiiness for employment, 

*59 0 

inspection, 159 
Mental defectives, 41 
Mercantile Marine, 221 
Messengers, 60, 221 
Millinery, 222 
? Milling , 217 
• flour, 222 

Minimum age for employment, 
162 

Motor body building, 222 
driving, 223 
engineering, 211 
garage work, 224 
Moulding, 190, 224 
Musical instrument making, 225 

Navy, Itoyal, 230 
Notifying, 62, 225 
Neglect, 147 
Newspaper work, 229 
Nut and bolt making, 187 

Office boy, 59, 196 
Officials, honorary, 140 
paid, 142 
Optical work, 232 
Organi*d games, 16 
Overtime^iegal restrictions, 164 

Paint msChufacture, 162 * 
Painting and decor atm", 101, 
225 

Paper bag making, 225 
'Pattern making, 226 
Photography, 226 
Physical defectives, 4! 


I Piano tuning, 225 
Pinafore making, 226 
Planing, 216 
Plastering, 226 
Plating, 199 
| Play Centres, 1 5 
! Plumbing, 227 
Police force 4 22j 
Poor Law, 15O 
Post Office messengers, 235 
i Poster painting, 101, 227 
! Potting, 162, 228 
J Poverty, 30 
Printing, 59, 101, 176, 228 
Probation Officers, 3 5 
I Prostitution, 148 

! Railway work, 163, 229 
Reformatory Schools, 36, 152 
! Remand of juvenile offenders, 
: 1 55 

, Restaurant work, 230 
Rope making, 230 
i Royal Navy, 23° 

, Rubber work, 163, 231 

Salesmen, 176, 231 
' Salvation Army, 28 
Sait 1 mills, 231 
School Conference, 22 
leaving age, 167 
Medical Service, 162 
Schools of Arts and Crafts, 100 
Scientific instrument making, 231 
Seduction, 148 
Settlements, University, 27 
, Sewing, 59, 62, 176, 186, 197, 198, 
22<0 

1 Sheet tfletal work, 232 
1 Shop assistant, 60, 232 
Smithing, 232 
I Smokmg, juvenile, 151 
, Soap making, 233 
1 Social^tudy Diplomjg 143 
1 Soldering, 233 
1 Sp<&;fl schools, after-care, 41 
I Spinning, metal, 233 
Sfege children, 31 
! Statistical work, 82 
j Store-room work, 239 
' Street tradiim, 147 * « 

■ Students as rocial workers, ,135 
• ^ 
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Subsistence without visible 
means of support, 154 
Sunday employment, 165 
Supervi'f'on after detention, 156, 
159 

Surgeons, Certifying Factory, 38, 
41, 161 

Surgical mstrument’making, 233 

Tailoring, 234 
Taylor, F. W , 54 
Technical classes, 104 
Telegraph messengers, 235 
Telegraphy, 176, 235 
Telephony, 178, 235 
Tests for occupations, 171 
Textile factories, 163 
Ticket writing, 227 
Tin smithing, 236 
Tinning, 40, 163 
Tobacco manufacture, 235 
sale of, 152 
Tool making, 178, 236 
Trades Boards, 166 
Training of social workers, 138 
Tram drivers, 178 
Turning, 213 

I 

Umbrella making, 237 1 

Unemployment Insurance, 168 | 

United States, Vocational 
Bureaux of, 8, 9, 52, 76, 80 


University, London, Uj 
Upholstering, 237 


Van boys, 48, ,238 
Visiting, home, 23 
Vocational guidance and selec- 
tion, 57 
tests, 67 
training, 81 


Wages, legal, 1S5 
Waitress, 60, 206 
Warehouse work, 61, 239 
Watch and clock making, 6t, 23c 
Welding, 240 

Willow and cane work, 186 
Wireless telegraphy, 176 
Wire men, 199 
Wire making, 240 
working, 240 
Wood working, 240 
Workers, attached, 1 36 
unattached, 133 
Working condition, legal, 163 
hours, legal, 164 
| Works, Continuation School 
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